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HIS HAND. 





BY ARCHIBALD MacMECHAN. 





His hand was rough and His hand was hard, 
For He wrought in wood, by Nazareth town ; 
With nanght of worship, with no regard, 
In the village street, He went up and down. 


His hand was rough; but its touch was light, 
As it lay on the eyes of him born blind ; 
Or strake sick folk in its healing might, 
And gave back joy to the hearts that pined. 


His hand was hard; but they spiked it fast 
To the splintering wood of the curséd tree; 
And he hung in the sight of the world, at last, 
In His shame. And the red blood trickled free. 
Hauirax, N. S. 
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THEGARDEN. 








BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





Oh! LET me shun this spot, 
I fear the signs I see, 
This is the Garden, is it not, 
That’s called Gethsemane ? 
The Garden where the broken heart 
Cries vainly to its pain, ‘‘ Depart !” 


This is the spot and thou must weep, 
Now enter in thy watch to keep! 


Oh! save me, save from this, 
I pray on bended knee ; 
Reprieve my soul and let it miss 
Bitter Gethsemane ; 
Lock fast the Gate nor let me face 
The awful anguish of this place! 


It may not be! Eater thou in; 
None can from this exemption win ! 


Oh! would I might delay 
The night when I must be 
The solitary soul to stay 
In dark Gethsemane ! 
Whisper to me ye who have known, 
Do mourners wrestle there alone ? 


Enter the Garden, nor despair, 


For Christ shall watch beside thee there! 
CINCINNATI, O, 
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THE WINGS OF THE WIND. 








BY MARGARET GILMAN GEORGE. 





SICK with sorrow I left the house, 

Dragged my feet through the crunching snow, 
Climbed away from the little town, 

Cried from the hill-top, “ Blow, wind, blow ! 


“Blow against me with might and main 
Curse me! Sweep me under the snow ! 
Freeze forever my freezing heart— 

Blow, wind, blow !” 


Sighing, singing the wind came down; 
Cooing, crooning, above—belo w— 
Circling soft as a mother-bird 

Over the snow. 


“All the sorrows of all the world 
Child, I see, as I come and £0; 

Yet they bless—being bravely borne—- 
This | know, 
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‘* Child, child, child! if you could but see! 
Ah! you would prize your sorrow so; 
Using it as your God-sent key 

To every heart locked up with wo.” 


Sighing, singing the wind passed by; 
On—away over fields of snow ; 

And down the hill to the town I sang, 
** Blow, wind, blow ! 


“ Blow forever such songs as these ; 
Warm, sweet songs, till a kindly glow 
Melts the ice from my selfish heart! 
Blow, wind, blow !”’ 

LEWISTOWN, ILL. 
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MY DENOMINATION. 


BY WM. G. FROST, PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN OBERLIN COLLEGE. 








‘7 BELIEVE in a holy Catholic Church.” So runs the 
Lutheran version of the Apostles’ Creed, discreetly sub- 
stituting the indefinite for the definite article. And very 
few Christians can repeat it without a thought which 
quite outsoars the boundaries of any particular sect. 
‘How much more precious is the assurance that we are 
members of this holy universal communion than our 
connection with the special branch of the Church to 
~which inheritance or geography has bound us ! 

The present writer has always been greatly troubled 
‘about. denominationalism ; but a prolonged residence 
abroad has brought some strange experiences, and given 
me what I so long lacked, a denominational feeling, a 
local root, a personal element in my devotion to the uni- 
versal Church. 

I came with the full expectation of entering into fel- 
lowship with all who worship the Father, and I have par- 
ticipated in many forms of service. I have sat in the 
Poets’ Corner at Westminster Abbey and watched the 
preacher as he marched up the aisle preceded by an at- 
tendant bearing the crosier or some other emblem of 
Apostolic humility. Ihave satin the Stadt Kirche at 
Wittemberg and seen the German soldiers marshalled to 
their seats under military command. I have not been 
afraid to pray in Charlemagne’s great cathedral at Aix 
la Chapelle, and have recognized a spiritual affinity with 
the poor woman who stole into the vacant church to 
place her candle and to tell her needs before a crucifix. 
Istill cherish the hope that I may join with true wor- 
shipers in the Greek churches at Athens, and it may be 
even in Mohammedan mosques. 

Nevertheless I have felt a lack, I have experienced a 
hunger which none of these could fully satisfy. Here 
in Gottingen, I have listened to many strong and beauti- 
ful discourses. But it has all seemed formal, bdokish— 
yes, except in the dissenting churches in England, I 
have not heard a single prayer that was notread! And 
there are several other things which go with these pray- 
ers read out of books—the admission of children to the 
Church as a kind of graduation from the catechism class, 
the absence of church discipline, the elevation of ‘‘ the 

Church” and the effacement of the individual. 

It is a little comical to hear my boy say that he shall 
be glad when the end of this term comes, because several 
of the meanest boys in his grade are to join the Church, 
and after that they will not come to school any more! 
Once *‘ confirmed” in the Church, the religious life for 
most of them is finished. ‘‘ The only way aman can get 
out of the Catholic, the Lutheran, or the Episcopal 
Church is to die.” No lapse of faith or morals is likely 
to cut him off. 

But most painful of all is the elevation of ‘‘ the 
Church” at the expense of individual development. It 
is useless to attempt to have one unprinted prayer ina 
foreign city where the Episcopal service is the only 
service for English-speaking Christians ; nor can Scrip- 
ture be selected, which would illustrate the sermon to 
be read, instead of the portion appointed. ‘‘ The Church 
has appointed prayers and Scriptures for all occasions, 
and shall we set ourselves up as wiser than the Church?” 

My eyes fell upon a notice in the paper of a Methodist 
meeting in an obscure street, and I began to make 
some inquiries. Our Médchen assured us it was of no 
account, ‘‘ only a few old women”; but last Sabbath we 





| went to see for ourselves, It was, indeed, ap “upper 
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room,” and the audience was smal]. The minister. was 
also the chorister and organist, and he wore no robe He 
was young and earnest, speaking good German in a very 
simple style. The text was ‘“‘ Abba, Father,” and the sub- 
ject was prayer. The need. the duty, tho naturalness of 
prayer were set forth in glowing words. Every one in 
the room listened—they did not merely look on. After 
the sermon came song and prayer, and then—he asked if 
any one wished to add a word of experience or testi- 
mony! Isat in breathless eagerness, for I had heard no 
word of experience or testimony since leaving America. 
Yes, a man near the door got up, and in strong German 
told the story of his recent struggles and triumphs. It 
was worth all the cathedral glass in Europe! Thena 
timid woman, dressed in mourning, began to speak, but 
sat down before she could finish. The minister spoke 
a few words of comfort and gave out ahymn, A mid- 
dle-aged woman, just back of us, then told how she had 
learned to pray, how impossible it seemed at first to do 
anything more than to rea’ the book, and how new and 
blessed an experience had come to her since she had 
learned to speak the language of the Kingdom herself. 
Somehow that little room with its plain windows and 
illuminated faces seemed nearer to Heaven than even the 
organ-swept cathedral. At any rate I found my feeling 
of fellowship quite different from anything experienced 
in any prayer-book congregation. I had found my de- 
nomination, my sect, my set, the type of Christians with 
whom I can live and labor best. 

How trifling are all other distiactions among Chris- 
tians ! What matters it, in comparison, how the machin- 
ery of Church management or government is carried on, 
or in what particular form the ordinances are admin- 
istered, or even in what phrases Christian truth is ex- 
pressed ? 

Is the Church made for man, or is man made for the 
Church? Is conversion an individual choice uniting the 
soul directly to Christ? Is there a standard of Chris- 
tian life to be insisted upon apart from ceremonial? Is 
the individual Christian to be encouraged to formulate 
his own petitions to the throne of grace? Inshort, is the 
prayer-meeting, where the laity may speak and pray 
together in their own dialect, the ideal expression of 
church life rather than the liturgy? There must be some 
deep psychologic cause, which has made the prayer 
book and the prayer-meeting mutually exclusive. 

There are two great denominations of Christians, the 
liturgical denomination and the prayer-meeting denom- 
ination. I can fellowship them both—so far as they will 
let me; but Ican work best with the latter. I appre- 
ciate the prayer book and the liturgy, but I cannot ac- 
cept them in place of the prayer-meeting. 

There are distinct advantages in the form of Christian 
life fostered by the great Graco-Romano-Episcopo- 
Lutheran denomination, but those advantages were for 
other times rather than for ours. Of all its branches, the 
Roman seems now the most vigorous, and its best work 
is done among populations which are still lingering in 
the outskirts of the Middle Ages. 

Our denomination (I have never used thatterm before), 
I mean the denomination of revivals and prayer-meetings, 
including Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, and the 
Salvation Army, has its grievous faults and shortcomings, 
but it seems to me to ‘‘sort best” with the democratic 
ideas of the present, as well as with the spirit which I 
find in the New Testament. Let us not attempt to serve 
God in the nineteenth century by building Gothic 
churches or cultivating a Gothic type of Christianity. 

GOTTINGEN, GERMANY. 
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A SINGLE VISIT TO THE OMAHA RESERVA- 
TION. 








BY ANNA L. DAWES. 





IN sume respects the Omaha Reservation is the most 
interesting we have. For various reasons the Indians of 
this tribe are further advanced in civilization than any 
others, if you are speaking of the mass. Here the ex- 
periment of lands in severalty is older than in other res- 
ervations by years enough to bring it to the period of 
new difficulties. Here the Indian citizen is already try- 
ing his wings, and, as might be expected, as often fails as 
succeeds. Here the influence of certain leaders works 
for good and for bad, very strongly. In the midst of un- 











usuglly good conditions and with especially good oppor: 
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tunities, the usual result mixed of good and evil has oc- 
curred. Most of these Indians are already allotted and 
thus full-fledged citizens ; indeed, their votes were nec- 
essary to political success in November! But the pro- 
visions of the Severalty Act, which make the United 
States trustee for the Indian for a space of twenty-five 
years, require some sort of a Government.officer to su- 
perintend their affairs to some extent. Unfortunately 
the Government has construed this necessity into an op- 
portunity to retain the Agency, the Agent, and too many 
of the old methods. Fortunately in this case the agent 
is honest, and if he is not always wise in judgment the 
mistake is usually in favor of the most helpless. For 
this reservation is so far blessed with civilization as to be 
possessed of inhabitants more shrewd than scrupulous, 
and far along ia the commercial methods of the white 
man. 

You may enter the reservation at any one of many 
points, and find the scene very much the same. We 
came to the new and somewhat crude town of Pender, 

in Thurston County, Neb., in the early morning ; and, 

under the guidance and kindly hospitality of some of its 

leading men, started to drive across the reservation. The 

great waves of the prairie roll away fcr twenty-five 

miles between the Agency and any other civilization. 

In the other direction fifteen miles will bring you to the 

Winnebagoes ; but whether you go north or south, east 

oc west. the Indian is the only neighbor for the little 

cluster of houses, once the home of the Agent and now 

the school buildings, but still the center of government- 

alsupervision. Whether you drive cast in the brilliant 

morning light and look upon the dawn of a new living, 

or return in the slowly fading twilight, with the splendor 

of the glorious clouds all about you, and meditate on the 

sunset of an old heroism, you are alone with your 

thoughts and the land and the sky. The rolling prairie 

is always a surprise to the uninitiated. Inthe distance 

it seems to be compounded of hills and va'leys, and at 

present it is so flat ; or, it may be, the process is just the 

opposite—you are going up and down a sharp pitch to a 

little watercourse, and yet the land stretches out tu the 

sky on every side! These great, smooth billows, all 

alike to your closest scrutiny but each with its own 

characteristic to the familiar glance, are real prairie, 

more impressive than the flat plains of Kansas. They 

repeat each other so interminably that they add mile to 

mile as no level trail can ever do, and constantly they 

lure you on with the promise of an end. 

Every mile you cross of this Omaha country is rich- 
ness itself. Acres of it are fencedin with wire to protect 
the great bunches of cattle that look so few but count 
up to so many hundreds. It may be that some reader 
does not know how to drive over a wire fence! But the 
resident of Nebraska can show the particular post where 
the wire is slack, and hung, not fastened, and will take 
it off and hold it down onthe ground while you drive 
calmly over. Ten and fifteen miles inland, if I may use 
the phrase, we come to a more broken country with 
water and brief wood, and still further on the bluffs of 
the Missouri appear. Near the creeks, after the cld 
Indian fashion, are located most of the Indian farms, 
altho now and then one was wise enough to forecast the 
future or docile enough to listen to counsel, and locate 
on the rich prairie land near the railroad. The frame 
houses are not very large, but they are extremely com- 
fortable, and orchards, gardens, outhouses, wells, all tell 
of thrift and industry. There is none too much order 
and the places often look untidy ; but it needs very little 
knowledge of the West to find that New England habits 
have not followed the course of empire. Ifthe Indian 
house and farm is not as neat and well kept as it might 
be, it looks quite as well as that of his German or 
Swedish neighbor, whom perhaps he is copying, or even 
quite as well as some native American homesteads of 
this region. 

The great farmers of this region counting their fields 
by the thousand acres, look with some contempt on the 
Indian’s small efforts at agriculture and announce with 
a somewhat scornful accent: ‘* Yes, that is an Indian 
corn patch; you can always tell it by the size.” But 
whether for the purpose of developing manhood this is 
not just as well as toadd field to field is another question. 
Already the Indians have learned the advantage—the 
necessity—of machine labor, and like everybody else 
they combine and hire the required machines for short 
periods, as the seasons come around. Unfortunately the 
charms of leisure have seized some of them, and they 
have rented the land, or leased it on shares, and with no 
clubs to occupy their own time are deterio:ating at a 
pace quite equal to more civilized citizens, in like case. 
The harvest was nearly over as we passed through the 
country, but wherever the Indian fields were being reap- 
ed, there near at hand were the picturesque tepees. The 
Indian takes his family with him when he goes out to 
the field, and for the time being they live in the tent as 
their fathers did. Itserves for bedroom and for shelter ; 
but the women sit outside for the most part and look 

around upon all the world as they sew or tend the chil- 
dren in the brilliant sunshine or the cool twilight. In- 
deed, you will see the tepees set up in the yards of most 
of the houses, and it marks no retrogression, but rather 
a wise adaptation to the climate, if the Indian thus seeks 
the open air in the great summer heat. It provokes a 
smile now and then to hear an Eastern critic complain 


of the tepee apparently with no remembrance of his own 
‘‘camping out” in the summer. P 

The Government buildings, which are the only vubjec- 
tive point of the Omaha Reservation, are quite numer- 
ous ; but most of them are old and not in good repair. 
This is what is called a “ reservation school,” and it pro- 
ceeds on exactly the same lines as the large schools, so 
far as size will permit, There are the four large dormi- 
tory rooms in the main schoolhouse, with the familiar 
names, the “large girls’ dormitory,” the ‘‘small girls’ 
dormitory,” and those for the large boys and the small 
boys, with their iron bedsteads and wire mattresses. 
Here the blue blankets for coverlids were exchanged for 
white cotton that could be more easily washed. This 
and the question of uniform dresses for the girls, either 
of gingham or flannel, are points left very much to the 
individual matron. In the dining room the tables were 
laid with white spread and napkins; but these are luxn- 
ries for special occasions or for a single day in the week. 
At another and larger school the superintendent justifies 
the omission by declaring that the taxpayers would not 
stand it an hour if they were told he was giving Indians 
napkins. And I think he was right. 

In the Omaha schoolrooms the children were mostly 
quite young, and the class of little girls was full of 
interest in the kindergarten balls; but why Indians needed 
to be taught color was a mystery. English and arithme- 
tic would seem less familiar, at least. Among the staff 
are two sisters of a remarkab'e family, Mrs. Margaret 
La Flesche Picotte and Dr. Susan La Flesche—the one a 
young widow, teaching with patience and care and suc- 
cess and the charm always io her family ; the other the 
Agency doctor, doing a wonderful work both as an ex 
ample and an inspiration, ani by her personality and 
labors among the sick. Born to be leaders, every one of 
the many children of the old French trader, La Flesche, 
stands out from the men and women around, and in 
some fashion influences the situation. Happy for the 
race that Bright Eyes bezan the battle for her people 
which the doctor is carrying on with more enlighten- 
ment and in wiser fashion. Shut away from the world, 
this cultivated woman has given her life to work for her 
people, and hardly allows herself to remember the de- 
lights of the East lest her heart fail; How young and 
pretty she looked in her pink gingham with its long. 
floating ribbons, is perhaps too undignified a remivis- 
cence for this paper. The work itself is of infinite value 
in prevention of disease and improving hygienic condi- 
tions, as well as in cure of the sick. Industrial training 
is carried on in various branches at this school, tho the 
shops are simple enough. But after all it is in these 
smaller schcols, holding seldom more than a hundred, 
that we come face to face with the problem. Here the 
teacher meets the pupil in a close companionship, and 
endeavors to instill many lessons not set down in books, 
The Indian educated here has seen the world only from 
a very small point of view; and it is necessary that 
he should meet it at a larger institution, either in the 
West or East, before he graduates into an independent 
life. But it is equally necessary that in such schools in 
the midst of the conditions where he is to live, and sur- 
rounded by his own people, he should learn a new way. 
At present this school, with the influences centering 
there, and what instruction may be found for an Indian 
at Pender and similar towns, with a few sustained or 
sporadic missionary efforts, sum up the greater part of 
the irfluences that are brought to bear upon the Omaha 
Indian. The most potent of them is the influence of 
the large number among his own people who already 
take a man’s place in the world in every respect. But 
that he needs more of all kinds of help, practical, men- 
tal, moral, all allow who hear or know much of the con- 
tradictory forces at work on this skirmish line of the 
new civilization for the Indian. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“THE INERRANCY OF THE ORIGINAL 
AUTOGRAPHS.” 
BY BENJ. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D., 
P_OFESSOR OF THEOLCGY IN PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











Our Lord and his Apostles looked upon the entire 
truthfulness and utter trustworthiness of that body of 
writings which they called ‘‘ Scripture,” as so fully 
guaranteed by the iospiraticn of God, that they could 
appeal to them confidently in all their statements of 
whatever kind as absolutely true ; adduce their deliver- 
ances on whatever subject with a simple ‘‘ It is written,” 
as the end of all strife; and treat them generally in a 
manner which clearly exhibits that in their view “ Scrip- 
ture says” was equivalent to ‘‘ God says.” 

Following this example and teaching, the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith calls ‘‘all the books of the 








Old and New Testament,” in their entirety, ‘‘ Holy 
Scripture or the Word of God written” (I, 2), ‘all 
which,” it affirms, ‘‘are given by inspiration of God,” 
who is “the author thereof,” being himself ‘truth it- 
self” (I, 4). Accordingly, it declares all these “‘ books of 
the Old and New Testament,” in their entirety, to be “‘ of 
infallible truth and divine authority” (I, 5), and asserts 
that ‘‘a Christian believeth to be true whatsoever is re- 
vealed in the Word, for the authority of God himself 
speaking therein” (XIV, 2). For the further clearing of 
difficulties, the Confession distinguishes between trans- 











lations of Scripture and the originals, and with reference 
to the originals between the transmitted and the original 
text (I, 8). Of translations, it declares that they compe- 
tently transmit the Word of God for all practical pur- 
p%ses. Of the transmitted text, it affirms that it has 
been providentially kept so pure as to retain full authori- 
tativeness in all controversies of religion. Of the orig- 
inal text, it asserts that it was ‘‘ immediately inspired of 
God”—a technical term in common theological use at 
the time, by which the idea of divine authorship, in the 
highest sense of the word, is conveyed. To this original 
text alone, therefore, it is to- be understood, are attrib- 
uted, in their fullest sense, the various “ qualities” of 
Scripture which are ascribed to it in the Confession, 
on the ground of its being the Word of Ged—such as 
divine authority, perfection, perspicuity, entire trust- 
worthiness, and the like. 

Efforts are at present being made to undermine the 
historical truthfulness of the scriptural history, in the 
interests of a school of criticism whose view of the his- 
torical development of religious usages and doctrines in 
Israel is not accordant with that of the biblical writers. 
The Presbyterian Church has thus been forced, under 
the constitutional provision of its Form of Goverp- 
ment (XII, 5), to ‘remind the churches of its communion 
of their confessional doctrine of Scripture, which is beirg 
attacked and endangered by this advocacy of a historic. 
ally untrustworthy Bible. In the course of the contro- 
versy which has arisen, the phrase which has been 
placed at the head of this article has somehow been 
forced to thefront, and a strong effort is being made to 
make it appear the sole ‘‘bone of contention.” This is 
not at all the case. The present controversy concerns 
something much more vital than the bare ‘ inerrancy ” 
of the Scriptures, whether in the copies or in the “‘ auto- 
graphs.” It concerns the trustworthiness of the Bible in 
its express declarations, and in the fundamental concep- 
tions of its writers as to the course of the history of 
God’s dealings with his people. It concerns, in a word, 
the authority of the biblical representations concerning 
the nature of revealed religion, and the mode and course 
of its revelation. The issue raised is whether we are to 
look upon the Bible as containing a divinely guaranteed 
and wholly trustworthy account of God’s redemptive 
revelation, and the course of his gracious dealings with 
his people; or as merely a mass of more or less trust- 
worthy materials, out of which we are to sift the facts in 
order to put together a trustworthy account of God’s re- 
demptive revelation and the course of his dealings with 
his people. It is of the greatest importance that the 
Presbyterian Church should not permit its attention to 
be distracted from this serious issue. 

Nevertheless, altho the phrase ‘‘the inerrancy of the 
original autographs” is not an altogether happy one to 
express the doctrine of the Scriptures and of the West- 
minster Confession as to the entire truthfulness cf the 
Scriptures as given by God, yet it is intended to express 
this doctrine, and does, in its own way, sharply affirm 
it ; and the strenuous opposition to it which has arisen, 
has its roots in doubt or denial of this scriptural and con- 
fessional doctrine. Itis important here too, therefore, 
that the true issue should not be permitted to be con- 
fused by the skillful manipulation of a mere phrase. 
It has therefore seemed proper to call attention to some 
of the curiosities of the recent controversial use of this 
phrase with a view to keeping the real issue clear. 

It is certainly a curiosity of the controversial use of a 
phrase, to see the Church’s limitation of her affirmation 
of the absolute truth and trustworthiness of the Scrip- 
tures in all their declarations, to those Scriptures *‘ as 
they came from God,” represented as an additional strain 
upon faith. Would these controversialists have the 
Church affirm the absolute truth of scribes’ slips and 
printers’ errors? If we were to take some of them ‘‘ at 
the foot of the letter,” they would seem to represent it as 
easier to believe in the infallibility of compositors and 


_proof readers than in the infallibility of God. Everybody 


knows that no book ever was printed, much less hand- 
copied, into which some errors did not intrude in the 
process; and as wedo not hold the author responsible 
for these inan ordinary book, neither ought we to hold 
God responsible for them in this extraordinary book which 
we call the Bible. It is the Bible that we declare to be 
‘« of infallible truth "—the Bible that God gave us, not the 
corruptions and slips which scribes and printers have 
given us, some of which are in every copy. Yet 4 
recent writer, with a great show of solemnity, calls upon 
the Presbyterian Church for ‘‘a frank and full dis- 
avowal,” ‘of any intention to make the Inerrancy of 
the Original Autographs (as distinguished from the Bible 
as it is) a test of orthodoxy.” But what is it that dis- 
tinguishes ‘+ the Bible as it is” from the Original Auto- 
graphs? Just scribes’ corruptions and printers’ errors: 
nothing else. And so this controversialist would have 
the Church “frankly and fully” disavow attaching 





more inerrancy to the Word of God, given by inspiration 
to men, than to the errors and corruptions of careless or 
bungling scribes and printers! Taken literally, this 
demand would amount toa strong asseveration of the 
utter untrustworthiness of the Bible. 

It is another curiosity of the controversial use of 4 
phrase, to find the Church’s careful definition of the 
complete truth and trustworthiness of-the Scriptures 46 
belonging, as a matter of course, only to the genuine text 
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of Scripture, represented as an appeal from the actually 
existing texts of Scripture to a lost autograph—as if it 
were the autograpbic codex and not the autographic 
text that is in question. Thus, we have heard a vast 
deal, of late, of ‘‘ the first manuscripts of the Bible which 
no living man has ever seen,” of ‘‘ Scriptures that have 
disappeared forever,” of ‘‘original autographs which 
have vanished”; coucerning the contents of which these 
controversialists are willing to declare, with the emphasis 
of italics, that they know nothing, that no man knows 
anything, and that they are perfectly contented with their 
ignorance. Now, again, if this were to be taken liter- 
ally, it would amount to a strong asseveration that the 
Bible, as God gave it to men, is lost beyond recovery; 
and that men are shut up, therefore, to the use of Bibles 
so hopelessly corrupted that it is impossible now to say 
what was in the original autographs and what not! In 
proportion as we draw back from this contention—which 
is fortunately as absurd as it is extreme—in that propor- 
tion do we affirm that we have the autographic text ; 
that not only we but all men may see it if they will ; and 
that God has not permitted the Bible to become so 
hopelessly corrupt that its restoration to its original text 
is impossible. As a matter of fact, the great body of the 
Bible is, in its autographic text, in the worst copies of 
the original texts in circulation ; practically the whole 
of it is in its autographic text in the best texts in circu- 
lation; and he who will may to-day read the auto- 
graphic text in large stretches of Scripture without 
legitimate doubt, and, in the New Testament at least, 
may know precisely at what rarely occurring points, and 
to what not very great extent, doubts as to the genuineness 
of the text are still possible. If our controversial breth- 
ren could only disabuse their minds of the phantom of 
an autographic codex, which their excitement has raised 
(and which, apart from their excited vision “ no living man 
has ever seen”), they might possibly see with the Church 
that genuine text of Scripture which is ‘‘ by the singular 
care and providence of God” still preserved to us, and 
might agree with the Church that it is to it alone that 
authority and trustworthiness and utter truthfulness 
are to be ascribed. 

Another curiosity of controversy is found in the repre- 
sentation that the Church, in affirming the entire truth- 
fulness and trustworthiness of the genuine text of Scrip- 
ture, asserts that this text is wholly free from all those 
difficulties and apparent discrepancies which we find in 
“the Scriptures as we have them.” Of course the 
Shurch has never made such an assertion. That some 
of the difficulties and apparent discrepancies in current 
texts, disappear on the restoration of the true text of 
Scripture is undoubtedly true. That all the difficulties 
and apparent discrepancies in current texts of Scripture 
are matters of textual corruption, and not, rather, often 
of historical or other ignorance on our own part, no 
sane man ever asserted. We must not, indeed, confuse 
real discrepancies and apparent discrepancies, quoting 
Dr. Charles Hodge’s confession (‘‘Syst. Theol.,” I, 170), of 
his inability ‘‘ to account for ” some of the difficulties of 
the Bible, to justify our implication that they may very 
easily be accounted for—viz., as natural human errors in 
the genuine text of Scripture. The Church does indeed 
affirm that the genuine text of Scripture is free from 
real discrepancies and errors; but she does not assert 
that the genuine text of Scripture is free from those ap- 
parent discrepancies and other difficulties, on the ground 
of which, imperfectly investigated, the errancy of the 
Bible is usualiy affirmed. The Church recognizes her 
duty to preserve the text of ‘“‘the Scriptures of truth” 
committed to her keeping pure, and to transmit it pure 
tofuture generations ; it is only that text that she trusts, 
and only on it will she hang the credit of her teachings. 
But she does not expect to be freed from the duty of 
studying this text, or from the duty of defending it 
against the assaults of unbelief. It would be a miracu- 
lously perfect text indeed with which imperfectly in- 
formed men could not find fault. ° 

Still another curiosity of the present controversy is 
found in the constant asseveration which we hear about 
us, that the distinction drawn by the Presbyterian 
Church between the genuine text of Scripture and the 
current and more or less corrupt texts in general circula- 
tion, is something new. This is a rather serious arraign- 
ment of the common sense of the whole series of preced- 
ing generations. What! Are we to believe that no man, 
until our wonderful nineteenth century, ever had acumen 
enough to detect a printer’s error or to realize the liabil- 
ity of hand-copied manuscripts to occasional corruption ? 
Are we really to believe that the happy possessors of 
“the Wicked Bible” held ‘‘ Thou shalt commit adultery” 
to be as divinely ‘‘ inerrant” as the genuine text of the 
Seventh Commandment—on the ground that the “ iner- 
rancy of the original autographs of the Holy Scriptures” 
wanes not be asserted ‘‘as distinguished from the Holy 
Scriptures which we now possess”? Or, that those who 

read in their copies at 1 Cor. 15: 51 (as the possessors of 
One edition did), “‘ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be hanged,” would violently defend “ the Bible as it is” 
against the claims of the genuine text? Of course, every 
man of common sense from the beginning of the world, 
has recognized the difference between the genuine text 
and the errors of transmission, and has attached his 
confidence to the former in rejection of the latter. 
Richard Baxter was speaking no more for himself than 





for his whole age, and all the ages before him, when he 
defended the present position of the Presbyterian Church 
with such direct statements as these : ‘‘All that the holy 
writers have recorded is true (and no falsehood in the 
Scriptures but what is from the error of scribes and 
translators)”; ‘‘No error or contradiction is in it, but 
what is in some copies, by the failure of preservers, 
transcribers, printers and translators”; and many more 
passages of the same purport. In exactly similar man- 
ner Calvin and Luther repeatedly assign special difficul- 
ties to the corrupt form of transmitted Scripture as dis- 
tinguished from the genuine text—no doubt sometimes 
without sufficient warrant ; but that is so far from being 
the question that it is an additional evidence of their full 
recognition of the distinction in discussion. The fathers, 
because they were dependent on manuscript (as dis- 
tinct from printed) texts, in which corruption was un- 
avoidably greater, were even more free in assuming that 
difficulties which they could not explain were due to 
corruption of text, rather than tolack of insight, on their 
part, and much more rather than to aboriginal error in 
Scripture. Augustine’s statement fairly represents the 
judgment of the patristic age : 

‘““Thave learned to defer this respect and honor to the 
canonical books of Scripture alone, that I most firmly be- 
lieve that no one of their authors has committed any error 
in writing. And if in their writings I am perplexed by 
anything which seems to me contrary to truth, I do not 
doubt that it is nothing else than either that the manu- 
script is corrupt, or that the translator has not followed 
what was said, or that I have myself failed to understand 
it.” 

From these facts alone, it is already apparent how 
seriously erroneous it is tosay, as has been recently said, 
that the Westminster divines never ‘‘ thought of the 
original manuscripts of the Bible as distinct from the cop- 
ies in their possession.” They could not help thinking of 
them. I fancy Isee John Lightfoot’s face, on some one 
making that remark to him, just after he had risen from 
the composition—say of his ‘‘ Harmony, Chronicle and 
Order of the New Testament.” And I should vastly like 
to read his account of the remark and of his answer to it, 
ashe might write it to one of his friends—say to “‘ the 
great Mr. Selden, the learnedest man upon the earth,” or 
to ** the all-learned Mr. Wheelocke, to whom nothing is 
too difficult or unattainable,” or to ‘‘ the admirable Dr. 
Usher, the magazine of all manner of literature and 
knowledge”—who was just then helping Walton in the 
preparation of his great polyglott. I should like to see 
how such a remark would affect Samuel Rutherford, 
while the ink was still wet on the pages of his contro- 
versy with John Goodwin on the very point of the rela- 
tion of the inspired autographs to the uninspired but 
providentially cared-for transmission. Why, this was 
the burning question as to the Scriptures in the West- 
minster age. Nobody in that circle doubted the plenary 
inspiration and absolute errorlessness of the genuine text; 
the question in discussion was in what sense and to what 
extent couid there be posited a divine superintendence of 
the transmission, and how far could the current copies 
and translations be depended on as vehicles of the Word 
of God. The Westminster men took high ground in the 
controversy ; and their writings are full of the echoes of 
it. 

It is, therefore, thoroughly misleading to represent the 
distinction made in the Westminster Confession between 
the ‘‘ immediate inspiration” of the original text of 
Scripture and the providential supervision of the trans- 
mission as either accidental or meaningless. The 
historical doubt really is not whether it may not mean 
less than is now attributed to it, but whether it must not 
mean more. And the declaration of the Presbyterian 
Church that her Standards ‘teach that ‘‘the inspired 
Word as it came from God is without error,” is a simple 
affirmation of the obvious meaning of those Standards, 
and certainly is accordant with the teachings of the 
Bible and within the limits of common sense. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GARIBALDI. 


BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 











THERE are some days and hours of one’s life that re- 
main as vivid and bright upon the canvas of memory as 
those mrsaics in St. Peter’s which record. exactly the 
tints of Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration,” that hangs now 
somewhat faded in the Vatican. The autumn of the 
year 1860 thus arises before me—in scene after scene. I 
can number the eventful days, almost the hours, which 
made me acquainted with the Italian revolution at its 
culminating point of triumph, and which brought me 
face to face with the great patriot, soldier, liberator 





and dictator of the Two Sicilies—Joseph Garibaldi. 

It was a glorious moonlight night. Our steamer of 
the Messagerie Imperiale was crowded with volunteers 
flocking to Naples, just in time to be too late for the 
battle of the Volturno, Young English scapegraces, 
with more money and leisure than brains, in brand-new 
scarlet uniforms—volunteer soldiers, who found nothing 
to do but to kick their heels about Naples—Queen’s mes- 
sengers accredited to a royal personage, who had already 
fled to Gaeta—adventurers of all kinds, myself among 
the number. It was a mixed, very mixed, company. 





Somehow none of us could sleep; we went down to our 


berths and came up again to find a restless crew of all 
sorts and conditions of men and women pacing the 
deck, smoking, talking, in little excited knots. I 
snatched at last an hour’s sleep before daybreak, and 
hurried up on deck just in time to see the sunrise gor- 
geously over Italy. The sky was a serene and cloudless 
pale’blue, the water a shimmer of gold and silver wave- 
lets ; the lovely Bay of Naples was thronged with every 
conceivable craft, from the lordly French and English 
war ships riding at anchor side by side, to the wander- 
ing lateen sail, rude fishing smack, or tubby rowboats 
that plied ceaselessly to and fro, manned by what looked 
like, and in all probability were, Neapolitan banditti. 
Before I had béen a week in Naples I made the pleasing 
discovery that between a Neapolitan and a bandit there 
was little distinction. The most peaceable-looking and 
affable citizens would try their hand at the trade on 
occasion in those troubled times. I was myself once 
nearly assassinated by a vetturino, who got me between 
him and a wall in a dark passage and drew his knife 
with a view of extorting five francs too much ; when it 
came to that, having unluckily left my pocket revolver 
at my rooms, discretion being the better part of valor, I 
elected to pay. The price of assassination was just then 
down to a very moderate figure. When I was in Milan, 
in the spring of ’60, it cost about fifteen francs to get a 
a man stuck ; but at Naples it could be done for about 
five francs—exactly the sum I paid for my own life— 
and thought at the time rather cheap at the money. 

I shall never forget the scene on landing. The help- 
less Neapolitan police, whose occupation was of course 
gone, hung about still in Bomba’s blue uniform ; but the 
blue blouse had been ousted by the red shirt, and they 
had no authority. One asked me mechanically for my 
passport ; but I laughed in his face, and he shrugged his 
shoulders and laughed back. There was no government 
in Naples but the word and the will of the Dictator. 
Soon after Garibaldi took the town, he left, and lived 
mostly at Caserta, and General Tiirr was appointed nom- 
inal governor of Naples, Garibaldi being engaged in 
prosecuting the dilatory siege of Capua from the hights 
of St. Angelo. No one had any money except a few 
English tourists ; but as swarms of Garibaldians had to 
go to and fro from Naples to Caserta, where was the 
military hospital, garrison and general depot, Garibaldi 
ordered the trains to run for nothing; and I have actual- 
ly been backward and forward without paying a cent. 
It was supposed that there was some money in the Nea- 
politan Bank, especially as the unhappy King of Naples, 
greatly to the indignation of his beautiful and plucky 
young wife, had offered Garibaldi £30,000 to go and 
attack Venice instead. The only guard at the bank, 
however, was a raw boy of sixteen in a red shirt avd 
ragged boots, who walked up and down before that na- 
tional edifice with a drawn sword, looking very sheepish 
and tired. 

Of course the town was still in the wildest ferment 
about Garibaildi’s recent entry into Naples and the flight 
of the king. The king, however, had left Naples strong- 
ly guarded with troops, who had injunctions to resist 
the great bandit to the death. What followed is one of 
the most astounding and sensational events in history, 
ancient or modern. I kuow no parallei to it for sheer 
romane and inspired daring. There is but one other 
figure that can be compared to Garibaldi at Naples—it is 
that of Gordon at Khartiim ; but Gordon failed—Gari- 
baldi succeeded. After landing on the Caiabrian coast, 
and taking Reggio by storm with a handful of men, 
most of whom he left there to garrison the place, Gari- 
baldi pushed on toward Naples with astonishing rapid- 
ity, accompanied by only a few tried followers, rousing 
the villages through which he passed. 

On the seventh of October he arrived at Salerno, leav- 
ing behind him the few troops and the greater part of 
the motley throng of country folk who had accompanied 
him. He advanced almost alone to take Naples. The 
train that steamed out of Salerno contained only Gari- 
baldi and his staff, a few revolted National Guards, and 
some English amateurs; but out of Torre del Greco, 
Resina and Portici, swarmed a surging multitude. They 
boarded the engine, the train bad to be stopped, the rail- 
way was almost impassable for the dense masses that 
kept thronging on to the lines with the wildest shouts 
and transports of enthusiasm. Slowly the train began to 
move, and it was thus at last the invading army ap- 
proached Naples. 

I wrote at the time from Naples: 


‘Inside the station, by means of temporary barricades 
and a strong guard extemporized on the spot, some order 
was maintained. Outside, the scene baffled all power of 
description. Horses and carriages apparently piled on the 
top of each other, with masses of human beings piled on 
the top of them. Ladies covered with Sardinian scarfs on 





foot, on horseback, on donkeys, or crushed to pieces. 
Swarms of lazzarone with a bitof red somewhere, gaping 
Neapolitan gens d’armes and stupefied national guards, 
rival committees with rival flags shouting, ‘ Viva Gari 
baldi! Viva Victor Emanuele! VivalItalia!’ All the 


din blended together, with drums and trumpets, and a 
pandemonium of brass instruments attempting Garibaldi’s 
hymn in a hundred different places and 2 dozen different 
keys; and as a kind of background to this turbulent scene 
the Castello Nuovo and the St. Elmo fortresses, dark, 
silent, bristling with loaded cannon and crowded with sul- 





len Neapolitan soldiets, who alone took no part in the fes- 
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tival of liberty, but prepared gloomily to point the cannon 
upon the chief thoroughfares. The General and staff en- 
tered four carriages and pairs—Majors Missori and Millo 
alone’riding forward on horseback. Garibaldi and Cosenz 
followed in the first carriage amid deafening cheers. A 
thing then bappened which the muse of history may well 
falter to relate; but it belongs to that category of truth 
which is stranger than fiction, and so it has been writ down 
simply and plainly by the hand of eyewitnesses and stands 
corroborated by hundreds still living of that generation, 
to which I belong—tho so many have fallen asleep—among 
them the General and every one of his staff. This thing 
happened. As the carriages came under the guns of the 
Castello Nuovo, the artillerymen pointed them, and stood 
ready with their old-fashioned lighted matches. At that 
supreme moment the Geveral’s voice was heard above the 
din. ‘Slower—slower! Drive slower!’ and as the agitated 
driver hardly seemed to grasp the order—with that voice 
not accustomed to command twice, in stentorian tones 
‘Slower!’ Then, as the carriages nearly stopped under the 
muzzles of the enemy’s guns, and the officers were heard 
wildly calling on their mento ‘Fire!’ General Garibaldi 
stood up in his carriage, with one hand on his breast, and 
confronted stedfastly the astonished gunners, who were 
now peeping half bewildered over the parapets. 

“The fate of Italy at that moment trembled in the bal- 
ance. A fateful silence seemed to fall on the excited crowd 
but the suspense lasted hardly more than half a minute. 
Three times rang out the order, Fire! Fire! Fire! At 
the tbird the artillerymen fiung down their matches and 
flung their caps wildly in the air, and shouted, ‘Viva Gari- 
baldi!? ”’ 


Ihave seen, if not known, personally all the great 
figures of the Italian revolution, with the exception of 
Mazzini. I have seen Victor Emmanuel often, sometimes 
at the head of his troops, at others seated by the side of 
Garibaldi, in the palace, and in the street, and in the 
theater. I have seen Garibaldi in the midst of revolu- 
tionary mobs, and on his way to and fro to the camp at 
Caserta. I have heard him harangue the Neapolitans 
and encourage his soldiers. I have seen him among his 
men in his red- shirt, bareheaded, even then bent and 
stooping with a life of incessant strain and hardship, his 
good sword in its steel scabbard ever hanging by his 
side. I have seen Cavour in the Amphitheater at 
Milan, with the young princes, of whom one is now 
King Humbert. I remember my tremor of excitement 
when I passed his study door at Turin, and was told that 
at that moment he was absorbed with State papers at his 
bureau. How my fingers itched to open that door! 
Even now I regret not having overstepped the bounds of 
modesty to catch one more glimpse of that great historic 
figure, the greatest statesman Italy has produced since 
Machiavelli. I remember bearding Generals Cosenz and 
Medici in their dens at Santa Maria, with a view of get- 
ting a pass through the Garibaldian lines during the 
siege of Capua. On being refused I practically defied 
them by getting into the heart of the Garibaldian camp 
and up to the very walls of Capua, after evading the 
oatposts and coaxing the sentinels who opposed me with 
drawn swords. The weather was warm, my wine flask 
was full when I approached the first sentinel ; it was 
empty before I succeeded in passing the last. The tri- 
umph was reached when the officer in command of the 
inner lines took off his hat to me, as tho, having passed 
through the sentries, I must be a person of consequence. 
Poor fellows! Garibaldian officers and men, all out-at- 
elbow, with bad boots and no rations, and cavalry offi- 
cers, mostly on foot (especially after the battle of the 
Volturno), mary a meal and a bottle of wine have they 
had at my expense, and many a jovial time have we 
spent together on the hights of St. Angelo, where I was 
very nearly finished by a round shot while watching the 
bombardment of Capua. 

I have seen Pius the Ninth as temporal prince of the 
Romagna, and been cheated out of half a scudo by his 
snuffy consul in a back room. I have also exchanged 
words with that versatile pope when he was in a dying 
condition at the Vatican ; he shouted out on my being 
presented to him, ‘‘ Le ministre Anglais!” in a very ill- 
tempered manner. The most pathetic figure of all was 
perhaps the poor, young, beautiful and brave queen of the 
ex-Neapolitan king at Rome. She had stood on the 
hights at Gaeta, and declared she would fire the cannon 
herself sooner than surrender to Garibaldi. She wore 
deep black, and kept close within the dwindling circle 
of her poor little refugee court at Rome. 

The first time I saw the Great Dictator was one day as 
he drove up to a hotel next door to mine on the Chiaja. 
A carriage and pair coming along at a shambling gallop, 
a cloud of dust, a rushing mob shouting ‘‘ Viva Garibal- 
di!” and in another moment the great patriot—sole Dic- 
tator of the Two Sicilies—alighted. The crowd closed 
round him. Of course I pressed as close to him as I 
could; and perhaps some emotion in my face caused 
him to give me an encouraging salute as I was pushed 
roughly up against his red shirt. I have never seen 
anything sweeter than Garibaldi’s smile, or anything 
more appalling than his frown. I think he must in this 
respect have resembled the great Napoleon. I was sur- 
prised, however, to notice how much he stooped. His 
head bent forward from his shoulders, his back was get- 
ting arched ; the terrible fatigues of the last six weeks, 
and the excitement and anxiety of the battle of the Vol- 
turno, which had taken place only a short time before, 

had told upon him. The Garibaldians were almogt de- 








feated on that occasion, and only saved and rallied while 
in full flight by Garibaldi’s consummate coolness and 
pluck. Only fifty-three, but quite an old man to look 
at. ‘I don’t believe I slept for a fortnight,” he said, 
referring to that terrible time. ‘‘I felt, when I got to 
Naples, I could have lain down where I was and slept 
for a month.” Well I remember one Saturday night, 
when he came in and lodged, as was his wont, not in 
the palace. but in an attic at the top of the Toledo. All 
Naples was letting off fireworks and pistols, and shout- 
ing with torches in front of his house. The Dictator 
sent out word that he could not sleep, and you might 
have heard a pin drop in the city that night. His word 
—indeed, his least wish—was absolute law to the Nea- 
politans. Had he held up a finger they would have 
dethroned Victor Emmanuel himself ; and the Dictator 
of the Two Sicilies, uniting to consummate military 
genius the enthusiasm of two nations, might have proved 
a formidable rival to Victor Emmanual, who was little 
known and not at all appreciated in the south. 

The next time I saw Garibaldi, he came in to Naples 
one Sunday, as was often his custom, to dine. The Chi- 
aja was densely thronged with carts full of flags and a 
shouting multitude. The interminable procession drew 
up, cart after cart, in front of his hotel, each shouting 
and waving flags until compelled to move on by the 
next cart; and so on for hours. The great object, of 
course, was to get Garibaldi out on to the balcony. I 
suppose I watched from one o’clock to about five, when 
suddenly the folding window opened, and the grave and 
beloved figure in red shirt but bareheaded stepped out 
and looked down at the motley throng whose enthusi- 
asm had now reached fever pitch. When a silence sud- 
denly fell upon the seething multitude Garibaldi uttered 
these few words, every one of which I drank in, but 
which I believe have not been recorded by any one else. 

His voice sounded low and earnest, and a little stifled 
with fatigue, perhaps—what the French call une voix 
voilée, What struck me most was its extreme grave- 
ness, quietness and almost religious solemnity. 

‘*I do not need these demonstrations to assure me of 
your fidelity ; we must all act, the people must rise, they 
must fight for liberty.” He leaned a little forward and 
looked intently at the crowd, his eyes seemed closer to- 
gether than ever, and full of smoldering fire ; his natu- 
rally reddish hair was almost quite white as he pro- 
nounced the last word ‘“‘la liberta!” he raised his hand 
above his bowed head, and pointed with his finger to the 
sky. It may be thought that what he said was a mere 
commonplace of revolutionary oratory. Soit might have 
been ; but such critics fail to see that it really did not 
matter what he said. It is what he was and what he 
had done that told. And if they had stood there, as 
doubtless hundreds did, without being able to hear a word 
they would have been just as much thrilled and edi- 
fied. 

Soon after this Isaw Garibaldi enter Naples in a car- 
riage seated by the king, Victor Emmanuel. Having done 
his great work, he was about to retire into the peace, if 
not the obscurity, of his little island of Caprera. But of 
course it was de rigueur that the people should see their 
idol side by side with their new king. Indeed, it would 
have gone hard with the king had not Garibaldi con- 
sented at last to enter Naples in the same carriage with 
his Majesty. I will not recall the regrettable circum- 
stances which caused the large-hearted but sensitive 
patriot to at first decline to enter Naples with his Maj- 
esty. Offense, and just cause for offense, had been given 
him by the king’s reckless and unwise conduct in connec- 
tion with a disreputable amour at that most critical mo- 
ment of his country’s history. I was a close observer of 
the whole scene of the triumphal entry. I had been 
seated on the top of a lamp post in the Toledo, where I 
had held my position with considerable difficulty against 
rival odds below—but with success. I had only a stick 
aud an umbrella to fight my jealous mob below with; 
but I held my own, and was rewarded. I saw the pro- 
cession at last; it was about four hours late. 

Never shall I forget the pelting rain, the sea of um- 
brellas, the open carriage, the stiff, defiant king, whose 
name was hardly shouted by the crowd, and who bowed 
surlily, every one bawling, ‘‘ Viva Garibaldi!” and few 
shouting for the king. Garibaldi looked angrier still ; 
he never moved a muscle, nor took the least notice 
of anything or anybody. It wasa strange sight, and 
perhaps provocative of the insolent neglect with which 
the king’s retinue treated Garibaldi and his staff from 
that time until he left Naples. 

Perhaps I may, in closing this. sketch, be allowed to 
use words, or the substance of words, which I addressed 
to my congregation the Sunday after Garibaldi died. 

On the 8th of November, 1860, Garibaldi formally re- 
signed all his powers into the hands of Victor Emmanuel. 
On the 9th, the ex-Dictator of the Two Sicilies, having 
laid two kingdoms at his sovereign’s feet, borrowed 
twenty pounds to pay his private debts, and left Naples 
on board an American ship for Caprera, with a sack of 
potatoes, and fourteen shillings in his pocket. 

This was the proudest day of his life. He was never 
greater than at that hour. The age of chivalry holds no 
nobler figure. He was a man who could not be bought, 
nor bribed, nor cajoled ; who loved his country better 
than his life ; who was ‘‘ tried by both extremes of for- 


tune and tempted by neither,” Italians had never seen 














the like, and they loved him with a love that has no par- 
allel in the nineteenth century. 

To have seen him on the battlefield in the flush of 
victory, inthe glowing light of Italy’s resurrection ; to 
have been aear him, to have heard. him speak, to have 
induced him to write the memoirs which I translated 
and printed in Cassell’s Magazine ; to have been his oc- 
casional correspondent, and to possess some dozens of 
his letters and manuscripts—these are among the most 
absorbing and treasured memories of my life. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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UNORTHODOXY IN WOMEN. 
BY K. MADELEINE BARRY. 


It is a curious thing that while preachers and writers 
have busied themselves so much about the doctrine that 
Mrs. Besant has undertaken to propagate in the very 
hotbeds of Christian science, the desire to account for 
the strange perversion which impels her, and to satisfy 
themselves that it tells no disquieting tale about the 
spiritual status or tendency of many other women, 
should not have stimulated them at all. Of course we 
all know that the professedly unorthodox woman never 
excites a very tender solicitude. If she is taken notice 
of at all by the custodians of Scripture truth it is to be 
hooted out of the court of Christian ethics and contro- 
versy. Scholarly men laugh at her in silence; the rest 
revile her openly. Pastors, if they credit her story, 
bully or browbeat her in religious indignation ; if they 
do not believe her, which is more commonly the case, 
they let her go her way, unmoved by what they take to 
be the transparent ruses of a woman avid of unwhole- 
some sympathy or dubious distinction, 

Now, we all concede the utilitarian value, at least, of 
unswerving and unquestioning orthodoxy in women, 
and that to sit like the storied lion and guard the colors 
of the faith, even to the fringes of its simplest tradition, 
is the sort of heroism the world expects of them; but 
skepticism, and the vaguer forms of doubt, and the sense 
of spiritual unrest from which they spring, come to the 
woman at her post, and even the moated fortress of a 
country parsonage, as we have seen, has no security 
against them! This is one thing that men forget or 
ignore, and to it is directly traceable the ultimate 
obliquity, intellectual and moral, of some of the most 
gifted women the world has ever known; women, in 
whom ‘the fearful agony caused by doubt,” was not 
the superinduced hysteria of the vain bluestock- 
ing, nor the rash experiment of the spiritual 
adventuress. For it is conceivable, at least, that 
the wear and tear of religious vicissitude, which 
is s0 commonly tendered in extenuation of the heresies 
of great masculine minds, might by some evil chance 
assail and overcome one disquisitive female in a thou- 
sand. The annals of literature teem with pathetic stories 
of the moral throes of the privileged doubters, but what 
is so painful in the victim of German mysticism, or so 
mournful in the victim of French realism whose pre- 
rogative it is to have been ‘‘ born a boy,” is only odious 
or ridiculous in his sister-sufferers. There is no poetic 
palliation for her, and whatever she may bring upon her- 
self in the way of spiritual embarrassment is obviously 
retributive ; for if she had been making pies and mend- 
ing stockings instead of prying into the mysteries of her 
higher life and being, she would have been preserved in 
the bliss of ignorance. 

Admitting that the unorthodox woman gets but her 
deserts, is there not something in the plea, that before 
her final defection, she ought to have a less drastic 
remedy than contempt administered to her? In the 
early stage of her spiritual perturbation, Mrs. Besant 
was not odious nor ridiculous, and it is highly probable 
if she had not gone to Dr. Pusey with her story, or put 
into fatal words what might have died out in the ashes 
of a mute forbearance ; if only she had looked about and 
seen who the good and happy and useful and beloved 
women are, and followed humbly avd blindly in their 
wake ; or if she had poured out her needs in a vehement 
appeal to the God whom as yet she but half-doubted, 
and given to the creed that. was her precious patrimopy 
the sway over her that she allows the shoddy spiritual 
trumpery sbe tries to dignify with an imposing title, she 
would bave become a power of another sort. The world 
is often strangely insensible to, neglectful or ungrateful 
toward its good men, but it is not possible for its good 
women to go unbonored and unsung! Beyond the pass 
where Mrs. Besant lapsed from error into folly, it does 
not repay us to pursue her. The intermediate difficul- 
ties, however, make her kin with many better-meaning 
women—the difficulties that come before, but do not 
necessarily culminate in the foolish resolve to “take each 
dogma of the Christian religion and carefully and thor. 
oughly examine it so that I should never say again I 
believe, where I had not proved !” 

Mrs, Besant cut herself adrift from the better sort of 
speculators when she let go her hold upon the logical 
suspicion that faith must have reference only to things 
which are beyond proof ; that where knowledge agua 
scribed by proof ends, faith begins. Otherwise one 
ought to expect a supernatural reward for believing that 
the earth is round. In this connection it is worthy of 
remark how many things in the material order we take 
03 faith gud mever question them ; the doctor's my®: 
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terious potion and audacious scalpel, the lawyer’s per- 
plexing counsel, the statistician’s total, the purveyor’s 
wares, the cook’s inscrutable confection, the explorer’s 
tale, the idlest rumor for that matter that comes this 
way, are all accepted with instinctive confidence. We 
falter only where faith is held to be both necessary and 
meritorious. This frivolous inconsistency is chiefly 
what damages the skeptic in his own and in the world’s 
eyes, and the woman skeptic is an easy prey to it. It is 
seldom that she carries the judgment in the suspended 
state so much insisted on by the inductive reasoner, and 
she is therefore impelled toward swift and sudden con- 
clusions that dismay no one so much as herself, in the 
long run. 

Mrs. Besant’s Neo-Malthusian doctrine is instance 
enough in support of this. She has borne out the words 
of the Apostle, ‘‘ By what things a man sinneth by the 
same also is he tormented” [Rom. 2:12?], in the com- 
puoctious atonement she has sought to make for her 
abetment of this sinister device. Haply she finds the short- 
ening road of life haunted with the reproachful faces of 
those she has done worse than murdered ! Haply she cow- 
ers inthe night before pale wraiths of little sinless chil- 
dren who but for her had lighted up the gloom of slum 
and hovel; haply,it is the vindictive specters of strong men 
and women that pursue her in her dreams, and cry outin 
torrid fury for justice and for vengeance as she passes 
by! A possible Shakespeare or a destined Paul may be 
the phantom that threatens her upon the border line of 
time. Who knows? But she has repented late, when 
for all she can tell the 100,000 copies of her deadly 
pamphlet have worked unutterable havoc in the slums 
of Europe, and the 110,000 in the yet more inflammable 
Tophets of America ! 

This is one of the excesses to which the unbelieving 
woman tends ; there are others a litile less odious but 
not less baneful. Wittingly or unwittingly, there is 
nothing surer than that the impetus which starts a 
woman downhill will carry her very much further than 
she expected or wanted to go; so it is of supreme im- 
portance that every effort be made in time to keep her 
well balanced on the slippery summit. 

I believe what first upsets the religious equilibrium of 
many women, is the detection. of cant in pulpit oratory. 
It isthe fashion to think that fervid, ornate renderings of 
Scripture texts are uniformly popular with women, and 
that logical and terse expositions of dogma are the fit 
pabulum for men. These estimates are probably both 
true, but they need qualifying; if the first is not the 
spontaneous testimony of a heart burning and bounding 
with love of the truth it attests, it does infinitely greater 
harm than good to a female congregation nowadays. 
Preaching, as a profession, has gone to the wall among 
the classes who would rather follow a man whose morals 
are better than his theoiogy, than a man whose theology 
is better than his morals ; and the woman’s eye is just as 
quick to detect a misfit or a rend in the “ vesture of 
holiness” as in any other garment. Let her once go out 
of church with the conviction that the day’s text has 


. been selected for the opportunity it gave the preacher to 


air his general knowledge, for the sensational impeach. 
ments it permitted, for its esoteric character, and only 
incidentally, as a stimulus to virtue or a check to vice, 
and the chances are she will come back an altered 
woman. It may be nothing to boast of, but our faith in 
the faith of others is the strongest bulwark of our own, 
in which sense, if in no other, we are inextricably our 
brother’s keeper ; and if religious skepticism and infideli- 
ty were only the possible, instead of the assured con- 
sequences of the disenchantment of this word-deep 
Christianity, its votaries, and their name is legion, ought 
to be anathema ! : 

Mrs. Besant’s present theory, that the suggestion of a 
crime to a weak man by one mentally stronger is really 
the initial step toward its commission by the weaker 
person, may have been evolved out of her own experi- 
ence in matters spiritual. The typical pulpit oration of 
our day is addressed to an audience the greater part of 
which the preacher coolly assumes to be out-and-out 
atheists or agnostics, and so, feeling himself constrained 
by the urgency of the case, and a little by the desire to 
show that he knows just as much as they do, and could 
be as rank an unbeliever as any if he chose, he summons 
the very subtlest objections of their school to judgment, 
and before he has had time to refute them with the 
stock-in-trade arguments, he has galvanized one-half of 
the hitherto guileless congregation into a state of mental 
riot, and set not a few of them floundering inextricably 
in the “‘unplumbed sea” of genuine doubt. What im- 
pression he may leave upon the Milesian greengrocer, 
whois a bit perturbed at the remembrance of his week's 
traffic in butter and eggs, or on the dressmaker’s ap- 


prentice, who is miserably conscious of spoiled sleeves. 


and wasted trimmings, is not so easy to determine, see- 
ing that they stare like gingerbread rabbits during the 
onslaught on “concrete theism,” and don’t seem to see 
what the force in them that is different from the Ego has 
had to do with their shameful deeds! These incorri- 
gibles go back to their shops and sin again; but because 
they are members of a church withal, and have their 
Sunday outfits, they help to swell the evidence that has 
convinced Ouida and her satellites that Christianity is an 

To epitomize, then—a growing evil in these days of 


. 


ours is unorthodoxy among women; and the female 
skeptic is an unquiet and energetic individual. She will 
have proselytes at any cost; so she is to be fended off 
from the fold. But controversy cannot scare her ; for 
“‘e’en tho vanquished she can argue still,” and always 
with the fatal certainty of convincing some one. I sup-" 
pose, having said all this, I ought to propose remedial 
measures ; but my aim stops short of such a herculean 
task, and my function is a far humbler one. I can give 
but one cue, indeed, to those who are competent and 
willing to go out to the rescue, and it is briefly this: 
Wherever a woman is found in the throes of ‘ despond- 
ing doubt,” or in the deadly calm of complacent unbe- 
lief, the one thing that may be assumed with perfect 
safety is, that a man of some sort—lover, hero or mis- 
guided teacher—is most certainly at the bottom of it. 
OtTawa, CANADA, 
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THE London papers have told strange stories about the 
cruelties which the English are perpetrating in the Bur- 
mese jails; but they do not half tell the story. Through- 
out the East the Queen attempts to govern her subjects 
by native laws, and she has established immense jails in 
different parts of each of her Dominions. India has 452 
of these jails, and these contain on an average about 
400,000 convicts every year. She has a penal establish- 
ment on the Andaman Island in which there are some- 
thing like 11,000 convicts, and the biggest jail in the 
world is located at Rangiin, in Lower Burmah, and this 
contains more than 4,000 prisoners. In all of these jails 
the prisoners are treated with the greatest severity, and 
in the visit which I paid to this big jailat Rangin about 
two years ago I saw things which, if tolerated in an Eng- 
lish jail in England would bring forth another novel from 
some such map as Charles Dickens or Charles Reade. 
One of the greatest horrors of the old English jail system 
as described in Reade’s ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend,” was 
the turning of a crank attached to a machine which reg- 
istered the number of revolutions. By the adding of 
weights to the machine the difficulty of turning the 
crank can be increased, and the punishment consists in 
making the prisoner perform a certain number of revo- 
lutions. This machine has long since been taken from 
the English jails in civilized lands, but it still exists in 
this jail at Burma. - The prisoner is confined in a close 
cell and in one wall of this is set this crank. The ma- 
chinery of the crank is on the outside of the cell, and the 
man who turns it round and round cannot see how much 
or how little he has done. He knows that he is accom- 
plishing nothing of value as he works, and the cruel 
jailer may add such a weight as to make it almost im- 
possible for him to turn it. Stillan ordinary punishment 
is 10,000 revolutions a day; and I saw men with nothing 
but a breechcioth upcn them straining and pushing as 
they turned these machines while great beads of sweat 
stood out upon their brow and skin. ‘It is,” said the 
jailer, who took me about, ‘‘ the most terrible punish- 
ment we have, and it serves to keep the prisoners in or- 
der.” 

‘*But suppose they won’t turn the crank,” said I; 

‘* what do you do then ?” 

“Oh,” replied the guide, with a smile, ‘I will show 
you.” 

He then took me into a great machine shop where at 
least a hundred of these Burmese convicts were working 
at blacksmithing and wagonmaking under the eye of a 
taskmaster. He showed me an adjoining shop, which 
consisted of a planing mill with 4ll its accompaniments 
in which at least a hundred more men were working. 
These two shops had scores of machines run by pulleys 

and wheels, and a great leather belt furnished the power 
for the buzz saw and the planing mill. I looked about 
for the power that ran this machinery, and the guide 
motioned me to follow him. He took me into a room 
adjoining the shops and, as I looked about me, he said : 
‘This is our cure for the prisoners who won’t undergo 
the punishment of thecrank. If they refuse to work we 
chain them to the treadmill, and an hour’s labor will 
subjugate the most obstinate convict.” 

Imagine a low, narrow room, 150 feet long and per- 
haps 30 feet wide, and in this put six great cog- 
wheels, each about twelve feet in diameter, so that they 
make one continuous wheel from one end of the room to 
the other. Let the cogs on this great wheel be boards 
half an inch thick and about six inches wide, and put 
these boards along the wheel, running horizontally from 
one end to the other, about one foot apart. They now 
form a set of steps, by which a man standing upon them, 
can by his weight make the wheel move. There is a bar 
up above the wheel, and to this the men hold with their 
hands if they are peaceable, and to which they are 
chained, if they are not. In this position they must 
move, or the wheel goes on and leaves them hanging by 
their hands. When I entered this room 150 men, bare to 
the waist, and clad only in a waistcloth, hung on to 
this bar, and kept walking up and up this massive wheel, 
and these men formed the power which ran these two 
immense machine shops. Every one of the prisoners 
had heavy chains upon his feet. Some had iron brace- 
lets on their wrists, and all had iron collars about their 





necks. The bare legs of some bore chains so heavy 
that they had tied them up and fastened them to their 
waist¢loths in order that they might not be impeded in 
their work by them, and that the weight might be taken 
from their ankles. Several of the men were handcuffed, 
and their hands thus fastened were chained over the bar 
above the wheel. These were the men who had refused 
the crank that morning, and others had committed 
minor faults for which they were undergoing this pun- 
ishment. At the foot of this great wheel, and under the 
shadow of these three hundred legs which stepped up- 
ward to the musical jingle of the chains upon them 150 
other prisoners squatted on their knees and held up their 
hands together toward myself and the guide in the atti- 
tude of prayer. They remained in this attitude as long 
as-we stayed in the room, and in going throughout the 
big jail, wherever we met a convict he bobbed down 
upon his knees, folded his hands, and remained thus 
until we passed. I asked the reason for this, and was 
told that it was done in order to prevent the prisoners 
taking the guards by surprise. 

All of the 4,000 men and women in this big Burmese 
jail do work of some kind; and tho the English are, 
perhaps, the most advanced people in the world in their 
uge of steam, there is not a steam engine of any kindin 
this prison city. I saw the waterworks of the estab- 
lishment ; it consisted of a number of barelegged men, 
with chains upon them, walking up a wheel like the 
treadmill, and in the rice mills and the oil-pressing estab- 
lishment the grinding up of the seeds which make the 
oil and of the rice for food, was all done by hand. Isaw 
men straining every muscle, while the sweat poured in 
streams off their bare backs as they dragged one heavy 
millstone around upon another ; and I was told that each 
man was expected to make and clean fifty pounds of 
flour daily in the flour mill. Throughout the other parts 
of the jail I noticed the same possibilities of cruelty, and 
an inhuman jailer could here make his prisoners suffer 
tortures equal almost to those of the Inquisition. 

There is no hope of escape. The jail has the area of a 
good-sized farm, but it is surrounded dy massive brick 
walls twenty-five feet high and four feet thick. On the 
top of these walls are watch towers, in which dark- 
bearded, brown-faced East Indian soidiers, with great 
yellow turbans on their black heads, stand day and night 
ready to shoot down the prisoner who attempts to run 
away. Other guards are everywhere in the interior, and 
there are massive cross-walls which divide the jail into 
sections guarded by other soldiers, and so arranged that 
the convicts in getting out of one pen would be sure to 
get into another. The English have not much respect 
for the natives of any country over which they govern, 
when the skins of their subjects are of a different color 
from their own. It is true that many of them are hu- 
manitarians and philanthropists ; it is also true that 
many others are brutes ; and whena brute gets in such a 
position of power as that of superintendent of a great 
Indian jail, the prisoners have little to hope and every- 
thing to fear. 

The jail I have described was not in the new part of 
Burma. It is in the principle city of Lower Burma, 
which for more than a generation has had the advan- 
tages of English civilization, The outrages which are 
creating trouble at present are those of Upper Burma, the 
new land which the English have lately captured from 
King Thebaw. They must be much more terrible than the 
ordinary punishments or they would not excite attention. 
Still they cannot beso bad as the punishments which the 
Burmese courts gave their prisoners and to which The- 
baw was a party. Under him prisoners were sentenced 
to slavery, and their descendants became slaves through 
them. Men were trodden to death in the elephant trap, 
where wild elephants acted as executioners. Crucifix- 
ion was common, and the Burmese cross consisted of 
three stout bamboos to which horizontal bars were lash- 
ed and to which the prisoner was tied. He was then 
killed by a sword or a spear, and his body was left hang- 
ing for the vultures. The prisons of the Burmese were 
in many cases underground, and many of the prisoners 
were kept in the stocks, their legs being tied up in such a 
way that they only rested on the grouad with their 
shoulders. The prisoners were flogged about the streets 
of Mandalay, and at the corner of each street the con- 
vict was stopped and his sentence read out in loud tones 
and a certain number of lashes given. Torture. was 
used in the examination of witnesses, and the jailers had 
such power that the rich man could buy a mitigation 
of his sentence and, by bribing the judges, his free- 
dom. 

Whatever be the cruelties of the English, they cannot 
equal those of the Burmese themselves. The difference 
between the torture of the two is that of barbarism and 
civilization; and now that the attention of the world has 
been called to the matter, even the English abuses may 
cease. As to the reform of the Indian jails and the do- 
ing away with the treadmill and the crank, this will be 
another matter, and it will probably take years to change 
it. The English claim that the Indian cannot be govern- 
ed like the white man; and inasmuch as a great many of 
the finest of manufacturers in the way of Persian car- 
pets and Indian rugs come out of these jails of India, it 
is absolutely necessary for John Bull to have some means 





of keeping his 4,000,000 criminals at work, 
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THE action of Mr. Cleveland in withdrawing the Ha- 
waiian treaty from the Senate can be viewed in two 
lights. The first feeling was of anger that he should do 
it, and a deep distrust of the action. It may mean that 
he will quash the whole thing. He has not always been 
American enough to realize the existence of his whole 
country and its needs. He made a muddle of the Fisher- 
ies Question on the Newfoundland Banks. He was weak 
on the Behring Sea question, in admitting that there was 
any doubt of our being in the right, or that it should be 
settled by arbitration. He may be weak again on the 
question of Hawaii, or he may be worse—willing to play 
directly into the hands of England. Also he may have 
a good deal of desire simply to undo the work of the 
party that preceded him. The latter has been a great 
national fault and one upon which foreign powers, 
especially England, have counted. We apparently 
have yet to learn that above and beyond all we are to 
stand up for ‘‘our country.” Mr. Cleveland has spoken 
of himself asa man who wished to look beyond mere 
party lines—who could see more than just what his own 
party wants. Yethe failed in that respect during his 
first Administration. 

Hawaii is of importance to us as a coaling station for 
our Navy. The very best war ship we have cannot carry 
coal enough to steam a long voyage without stopping 
somewhere to lay in.coal. Hawaii lies in the direct line 
of four great routes to different places in the Pacific 
Ocean. She is of value to England from the shores of 
British Columbia, and England will take her if we do 
not. If the Islands would maintain an autonomy, well 
and good—but they cannot. Sooner or later their native 
population will disappear, and then the American citi- 
zens who are there from this Republic will have full 
sway. In less than forty years there will not be a full- 
blooded native left on the Island. It seems rather an 
inhuman sort of calculation perhaps to anticipate this ; 
but hard facts must be met with careful legislation. A 
President of the United States has but four years of 
office, yet he ought to be broad-minded enough to see 
that he is to work for more than just the few weeks that 
make these years. The future of a great Government is 
more than that, and if such a future opens, the President 
ought to be a man who can see that and act accordingly. 

Hawaii is ours in all but name from the desires of the 
best class of her citizens, the class which will prevail 
there in the future. She is valuable to us from a strate- 
gic point of view, lying, as she does, at the threshold of 
the Pacific Ocean—an ocean that we are opening up 
more and more with the Nicaragua Canal that is to be, 
and with a merchant service, over which we hope to see 
our flag again float. The time has gone by for a nation 
to withdraw from the world and say it is sufficient unto 
itself. Commodore Perry first, and steam and electricity 
since then have brought all nations into ccmmunication. 
The Democratic Party is largely destructive in its nature 
and actions. It can teardown ; it cannot build up; and 
this is a chance to tear down some of the work of the 
party that went before. 

This is one’s first feeling about the action of Mr. Cleve- 
land. But there is another side. It is a serious thing to 
to take upon ourselves the responsibility of governing a 
region two thousand miles away, with a different way of 
managing its affairs and with a people that differ from 
us. Mr. Cleveland may propose only to look over the 
treaty exactly as he says; he may also change it a little. 
He may wish to consult with the new Secretary of State, 
Mr. Gresham. Both Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Gresham are 
lawyers, and they may have cautious feelings, born of 
law study, in signing or sustaining an action they have 
not actually originated themselves. Also, they may per- 
ceive that the majority of this nation would like to see 
us take charge of Hawaii in one form or another, either 
by a protectorate or annexation, and they may desire to 
have the credit of doing it themselves—therefore they 
pause long enough to meditate. That they should send 
a commission to the Islands is an unnecessary piece of 
formality and delay, and smacks too much of that ‘‘ sen- 
atorial junketing” which the Democratic papers sneer 
about whenever one is appointed from Congress. But 
we give Mr. Cleveland the benefit of a doubt as much as 
wecan. Delay seems to be the great object in anything 
a Government undertakes. 

Meantime, Miss Kaiulani, Princess perhaps, is staying 
at the Arlington, with her English friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Davies, and Mr. Paul Neumann, a lawyer, who has her 
case in hand. ‘ 

She is a girl of seventeen, well-educated, and speaking 
good English with a soft, smooth voice ; a bright brunet, 
with fine black hair, and good features. She is a niece 
of the ex-Queen, Liliuokalani, who had named her as the 
one who should succeed to the throne at the death of the 
Queen. But this nomination requires to be confirmed by 
a vote of the Island Legislature before it can become 
legal, so she is not very much of a Princess just at pres- 
ent. It is unfortunate that she comes in English com- 
pany, and that her life has been largely passed in Eng- 
land. We of the United States would suspect very 
much an autonomy with an English background ; and 
that is what it would be were this young lady to be put 





in the place of the ex-Queen. An autonomy for a while, 
and then a ripe plum to drop into the hands of England, 
is the forecast for the future of her English friends. Of 
course, they virtuously disclaim that idea—but it is too 
obvious. ; 

Just as much as ever, after hearing all there is to be 
said for the pretty princess, sweet and well-bred, we say 
that we cannot afford to let the Sandwich Islands get 
away from us and fall into the open arms of England. 
We propose to be kind to her—the treaty would give her 
twenty thousand dollars a year, to spend as she pleases, 
the rest of her life. She will be regarded favorably in 
whatever society she moves, and she will have her for- 
tune without the worry of governing. 

If the United States were to put Kaiulani upon the 
throne, which would be the case if she goes there at all, 
with an American protectorate, our Government would 
be in the absurd position of maintaining an Hawaiian 
autonomy for the benefit of our English cousins. 

On the accession of the young lady to the throne she. 
would be surrounded at once by a throng of English ad- 
visers. Mr. Davies would obtain the position he has long 
sought, that of Minister to the Court of St. James from 
Hawaii. American connections would be cut off one by 
one, while close communion with the English colonies of 
Canada and Australia would be increased. The mercan- 
tile house of T. H. Davies & Co. is the active and only 
authorized agent of the Canadian Pacific Railway in the 
Islands. Mr. Davies defeated an attempted revision of 
the Reciprocity Treaty two or three years ago and has 
tried eversince to bring about a connection with Canada. 
It is for his personal benefit. If this were secured and 
all American ties cut one by one, that mercantile house 
would practically dominate the Islands. The United 
States would be contemptuously informed that its pro- 
tection was no longer needed, and the Islands would pass 
under the English influence which would soon ripen into 
English government and possession. 

Australia, New Zealand and Canada have all vigorous- 
ly protested against American annexation of Hawaii, 
which is simply in line with the English policy, by which 
British commercial influence has prevailed throughout 
the world. At the present time our commerce with 
Hawaii is twenty millions yearly of which ninety-two 
per cent. is under our own flag. 

Why do we dangle and wait and put off? It is achance 
we must not lese. 

In looking over the melancholy pile of bills that did not 
pass the last Congress, one sees, the Bankrupt bill, the 
Anti-Option bill, the bill to secure the sale of Pure Foods 
and many another unpartisan and of good intent. The 
Congress did nothing on the Tariff question and nothing 
on the Silver question. The Fifty-second Congress ex- 
ceeded the Fifty-first in its appropriations of all sorts by 
a little more than thirty-eight millions. The House was a 
‘ Billion Dollar House ” with its large Democratic major- 
ity. It sent bills to the Senate this year for appropriations 
to the amount of more than five hundred millions, and its 
appropriations for both the first and second sessions be- 
fore they got to the Senate, amounted to four millions 
more than a billion—and yet Democrats say that it is the 
Senate which puts the large money into the bills. 

The people who collected the internal revenue during 
the first Administration of Mr. Cleveland somehow, dur- 
ing this predominance of the Democratic Party, collected 
more than $51,000,000 less than it had under the previ- 
ous President, Mr. Arthur, and $115,000,000 less than 
under President Harrison. As we sit back in our chairs 
and think of this one can hardly help a grim sort of a 
smile, Internal revenue largely means a tax on whisky 
and a tendency to drink. Liquor of that sort has always 
been the weak point of the Democratic Party. For the 
sake of gathering favor with the Prohibitionists the 
Democractic Party should look to those little facts and 
see that it makes a better return during the next four 
years than hitherto. 

A bill that did pass the last Congress finally was the 
Car Coupler Biil and another was au Immigration Bill, 
the latter the work of Mr. Stump, of Maryland, a Demo- 
crat from the House,and Mr. Chandler, a Republican 
from the Senate. They went at the subject so practi- 
cally that one cannot help admiring them both. The 


result is a bill that the House would consent to pass and. 


that the Senate also could regard with favor. It does 
not, even with cholera before its eyes next summer, cut 
off all immigration. The Democratic Party looks for 


its recruits among the people that are landed at our |‘ 


docks fresh from Europe to become voters at the polls 
at the next election. So immigration could not be 
stopped for a year, but an effort is made through the bill 
to check it upon the other side. Our consuls at the ports 
of embarkation are required to keep an eye upon the 
ships who take immigrants to our shores and are ex- 
pected to make every emigrant show what manner of 
man he is before he can be permitted to leave. If this 
is properly carried out, it will do a great deal in the way 
of thinning out the filthy crowds who flock along the 
gang planks of the transatlantic steamers on the day 
they are to sail,and perhaps they will not bring the 
cholera with them in large quantities. New York is so 
largely foreign now, however, that most of her officials 
have more connections the other side of the water than 
here, and they will find ways and means to bring over 
whomsoever they please, so the elimination will not be 





perfect—the immigrants will not be all doves; hawks 
will get in. 

A friend sent me the other day a copy of a bill got up 
in the regular shape of one that has been offered to the 
House and ordered to be printed. It is a retaliation for 
an affront made by way of the members of the House to 
increase the hours and reduce the pay of the department 
clerks. Some of the paragraphs are a keen comment 
upon the methods of the House. 

““ WHEREAS, The present House is unwieldy, and a few 
men do all the talking—the rest serving only to make a 
quorum, 

‘* WHEREAS, Congress believes that the salaries paid the 
various Government employés is excessive— 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in Congress assembled that the representation be re- 
duced two-thirds, thereby decreasing the numbers and in- 
creasing the efficiency of the House.” 

“‘ Be it enacted that the salaries of members of Congress 
be reduced to $2,500 per year, the same as was paid before 
the War, thus saving the people $5,000,000.”’ 

And here is another : 


““ WHEREAS, Members of Congress can pair one with an- 
other and take an indefinite leave of absence to attend to 
their private business and look after their renomination 
and election, 

‘Be it enacted, that the same privilege be extended to 
department employés, and an employé of one department 
be allowed .to pair with an employé of any other depart- 
ment, provided that not more than eight months’ leave be 
granted to any employé in any one year.”’ 

The reorganization of the Senate as a Democratic as- 
sembly makes one look with interest at those who have 
been selected to become chairmen of the committees. So 
far the men who are to be at the heads of the committees 
are largely from the Southern States. Mr. Cockrell, of 
Missouri, is to have the Appropriations Committee ; Mr. 
Ransom, of North Carolina, has that upon Commerce; of 
the District of Columbia, Mr. Harris, of Tennessee; of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Jones, of Arkansas; of Military Af- 
fairs, Mr. Walthall, of Mississippi; of Fisheries, Mr. Coke, 
of Texas; of Interstate Commerce, Mr. M. C. Butler, of 
South Carolina: of the Judiciary, Mr. Pugh, of Alabama; 
and so on—all the great committees fall to the Southern 
men. The Committee on Finance might be called the 
Defiance Committee ; it is made up of free silver men 
almost entirely. Mr. McPherson, of New Jersey, who 
had been on it, is still there, altho he is not in favor of 
free silver coinage. But the other men, besides Mr. 
Voorhees, are Harris, Vance, Vestand Jones of Arkan- 
sas, all in favor of free silver, and among the Republic- 
ans to be put with them are Mr, Teller or Mr. Stewart. 
With either of these they will make a solid front against 
anything, be he President or any other man that is not 
of their way of thinking. Mr. Stewart has been a Re- 
publican, but now he knows nothing but silver. 

Mr. Cleveland’s policy with regard to the silver ques- 
tion is well known, and it will be an interesting thing 
next winter to see how they get on. It looks as if the 

fiance Committee was dead set against President 
Cleveland and meant to be that and nothing less. 

Mr. Cleveland is making a very leisurely th:ng of his 
work in nominations, but it is characteristic, He is said 
to have told a friend toward the end of his first Admivis- 
tration that the appointments he had ‘‘ made from his 
own personal knowledge had turned out well; but when 
they arose from the knowledge of somebody else they 
had not been so successful.” If this be true it would 
explain his actions, and make people who desire to see 
the best men in office feel more comfortable. He grinds 
slowly and from his knowledge of the grist. 

Society has made Lent an observance of dinners and 
lunches rather than fasts. The number of dinners that 
have been given is amusing when you remember 
they were within the forty days of fasting required by 
the Church. Senator MacPherson gave a reception to 
the Vice President, Mr. Stevenson. It was given to gen- 
tlemen only, so it was, as some one said, ‘‘ very black,” 
but also very fine in its array of names. The diplomats 
with their secretaries from China and Japan; Mr. Men- 
donga, of Brazil; and Mr. Guzman, of Nicaragua, are 
the most interesting of the South American ministers. 

Mrs, Stevenson gave the one public reception, which 
is all she will be able to give this year on the same after- 
noon. This was for ladies, and there were many pres- 
ent, with Mrs. Cockrell, Mrs. Palmer, of Illinois, wife of 
the-Senator, and Mrs. Cable, also from Illinois. 


»~ 





THERE recently died in Brooklyn a woman who at- 
tracted much attention many years ago, first as one of the 
famous Fox Sisters, the spiritualistic mediums, and after- 
ward as claiming to be the wife of Dr. Elisha Kane, the 
famous Arctic explorer. Dr. Kane’s family never acknow]- 
edged the marriage, but her claim was that they were 
married under the Quaker ceremony in the presence of 
several witnesses. Dr. Kane met her just after returning 
from extensive travels in the East, where he paid special 
attention to tricks of legerdemain. He attended several 
seances with a view to exposing them and became very 
much interested in Margaret Fox, who, he was convinced, 
was more sinned against than sinning. He therefore en- 
deavored to save her, and placed her with friends and rela- 
tives, taking care to provide for her support. She was 


thus cared for for some time after his death, and never 
made any claim, so his relatives say, to ha been marri 
to him until long after, when she Lad resumed her public 
seances, 
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EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN 


HE LOAN 
= FINE ARTS SOCIETY. 





BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 





In this Loan Exhibition large cases of wrought gold and 
silver stand in close fellowship with the Masters in paint- 
ing. This choice collection of old silver includes two hun- 
dred and ferty numbers in the catalog. This means, nat- 
urally, a larger number of pieces of silver,as one number 
may stand fora pair of candlesticks, a pair of bottles, or 
two dozen spoons. ‘he largest collection of silver, one 
hundred and five numbers, is loaned by Mr. E. Holbrook. 
Forty-four numbers are sent by a descendant of De Witt 
Clinton, and thirty-three by Mr. Howard. Smaller collec- 
tions are loaned by Dr. Jeffries, Messrs. Henry L. G. Can- 
non, H. Betts, S. P. Avery, Henry G. Marquand, D. F. 
Appleton, Stanford White and Mrs, Charles B. Curtis. 

In the South Gallery, near the paintings by Rembrandt, 
Romney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Constable and Turner, 
stand two large cases of cld silver. In the center of the 
one on the left side is a huge épergne and a beautiful high 
pierced dish, date 1766. 

Among the oldest dates in the two cases in this room is a 
chalice with cover (date 1572), the ‘‘ Tankard, strap work,” 
1640, and the modest ‘“ Porringer, Cromwell,” date 1654. 
Just such porringers are still found in many old New Eng- 
land homes. Here are elaborately wrought muffineers, 
large and small, a graceful long-necked jug with inserted 
coinsof the seventeenth century. In the left-hand case is 
the interesting collection of Dr. John Jeffries, wit the 
snuffbox that is not a snuffbox at all, but a pill box. The 
candlesticks, the quaint spoons and shoe buckles have all 
a look of solid, modest worth and dignity. 

In the Vanderbilt Gallery is a fine collection of 
spoons, and an interesting and attractive Nor- 
wegian bridal belt of the fifteenth century. For artistic 
work and coloring the Japanese collection is especially 
interesting. Not only the precious daggers, ivory sheathed, 
but the exqu site work with green and blue enamel, at- 
tracts lovers of good artistic workmanship. An octagon 
coffeepot and vase with serpent handle are especially de- 
lightful in color and craftsmanship. Two tall altar can- 
dlesticks stand on the steps against dull green curtains as 
you pass from the South into the Sculpture Gallery. The 
Kast Gallery is devoted to Greek Art. At the left as you 
enter the room stands a case of antique glass, artificially 
lighted so as to show to best advantage the iridescent 
color of the vases. The collection contains many graceful 
and quaint shapes of old Tyrian glass. Some curious 
double bottles, used to hold antimony for painting the 
eyebrows, are interesting. This collection, being small, 
does not contain samples of such brilliant color as is found 
in the collection at the Metropolitan Museum. On the 
line where they can be carefully studied on the three other 
sides of the room, is a collection of figurines of great 
beauty. The most exquisite of this collection is ‘‘ Mourn- 
ing at the Grave,” a female figure seated near a funeral 
urn. This is full of feeling and grace. ‘‘Tying the San- 
dal” is also delightful. Both of these are loaned by Mr. 
Henry G. Marquand. Another remarkably fine figurine is 
“Theseus Subduing the Bull of Marathon.” Two rare 
bronze statuets are placed one at each end of the side of 
the room opposite the door. These are each protected by a 
case shaped like an Eastern shrine and made of glass 
mounted with ebony. Under the most beautiful of these 
two—‘Eros Flying,” an antique that it is a blessing for 
the public to see—a card is placed stating that ‘‘On this 
figure, two thousand years old, the United States imposed 
over four hundred and fifty dollars duty in order to pro- 
tect American Industry!’ This needs nocomment. All 
about the rest of the room stand Greek vases. The general 
impression of color is black and red, tho here are vases 
from the second to the seventh century, and of almost 
every style of Greek decoration. 

The best work on Greek vases was done in the third and 
fourth centuries, and the vases from Nola are especially 
prized. All but seven of these vases were made in the 
third and fourth centuries. Here is one done in the 
second, one in the fifth, three in the sixth, and two in the 
seventh century. There are six from Nola. There is no 
note in the catalog that any of these have the signature of 
the artist, tho it is well known that vases were not only 
signed by the artist’s name, but often bore a legend such 
as, ‘‘The wineis sweet,” ‘‘ Hail to you, and drink well,” 
“Tam the Lecrythos of Tataies, and may he who steals me 
be blind,” or, ‘I am a prize from Athena.” In this col- 
lection one vase represents a Nike crowning a victor, while 
others represent the bringing of gifts to victors. There 
are six vases that have funerary decoration. But perhaps 
the most interesting thing in connection with this collec- 
tion is the fact that we may really koow the articles in 
household use among the Greeks. Here is a tall ovoid- 
shaped amphora, with small neck, used for oil, grain, wine 
or water. This was the most common form, and one-half of 
this collection are of thisshape. Then we have the wider- 
mouthed krater with handles coming up from below the 
vase, used as a punchbow!l at feasts, the cenochoe, or 
curved-lipped wine pitchers, which were filled from the 
kraters with the long-handled kantharos and poured out 
into the shallow kylix, or drinking cup, when the deer- 
headed rhyton was not used, which was so shaped that it 
must be emptied before it is put down. Good samples of 
all these are here. There are two rhytons, besides many 
forms that have not been mentioned. This collection is 
most valuable to students not only for the beauty in the 
forms of the vases, but for the opportunity given to study 
Greek drapery on the figurines and in the drawings on the 
vases, 


The West Gallery is devoted to Chinese ceramic art. 
Here color rules, Most superb coloring is in the case of 


‘ midst of the richly colored and decorated porcelains, the 


vases facing the door, and lighted from above, where the rose 

red of the sang de beuf glows among the larger forms of 

green and blue, celadon and yellow. Here, too, are most 

beautiful, unnamable colors, such as are found in the 

Chinese list—‘‘ color of a precious stone, of a Japan pear 

blossom, a plum, a mule’s liver, a horse’s lung, a new vio- 

let.” The background color, the hidden light from above, 

and the arrangement of shelves and of color against color 

make this a charming collection. On another side of the 

room four smali cases stand side by side. The cases them- 

selves are worthy of notice. Their shape is simple and 

graceful, and the shelves are of glass on brass rods. These 
shelves are movable, so the supporting rods may be put at 
any hight. One of these cases contains carved specimens 
of jades, crystal, sardonyx, carnelian, lapislazuli, and 
other precious stones. This is a most fascinating ccllec- 
tion. In one of the other cases, containing small pieces of 
single-colored objects, the bright plush background de- 
tracts from the beauty of the contents of the case. The 
two remaining cases contain vases, snuff bottles and 
tinted glass. Above the cases hangs old tapestry in de- 
lightful color. On each side are more modern hangings in 
very soft colors. In the large case that fills the opposite 
side of the room is a choice ‘“‘ Hawthorne Jar” of early 
period and of a very rich blue. The Chinese emperor de- 
manded of his potters blue, “the color of the sky after 
rain.”’ This collection of blue gives various shades of 
color, the ‘‘ Hawthorne Jar” holding the place of honor. 
The tall, beautiful shaped vase decorated with a lion feed- 
ing her young, is interesting as being one of the only ‘two 
of this size and shape in thecountry. The cleanness of the 
drawing and the purity of the white body of the vase give 
it an interest of its own. On either side of the door isa 
square cuse with inlaid Japanese ornaments. These two 
cases are filled with porcelains from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. Here are sacrificial cups most de 
lightful in color, with curious monkey handles. In the 


pure white of the large bowl with pierced rice grain pat- 
tern, is especially beautiful. The red cloth on the lower 
shelves of these cases detracts from the refined beauty of the 
porcelains. In the Vanderbilt Gallery the large gourd dish 
with black lacquer also is hurt by the wrong red beneath. 

The West Gallery is rich in color, the wall space being 
covered with the richest hangings. The Greek room looks 
cold beside it having not even a rug. 

In the Vanderbilt Gallery the collection of Persian 
luster ware containing several fine specimens has one su- 
perb bowl. This is a dish around which a family might 
have gathered. Here are also old luster tiles with inscribed 
verses from the Koran in Arabic. Not its age alone, 
but its choice coloring makes this a delightful collection. 

The Japanese lacquer exhibited is heavy with gold, sil- 
ver mounted, and bearing a princely crest an some of the 
pieces. A touch of added beauty is given by a heavy cord 
and tas:el of silk of perfect color resting upon the pieces of 
lacquer There are two cases of fans, many of the period 
of Louis XV and XVI, with wonderful handles of pearl in- 
laid with gold, and tiny cobweb fans of carved horn fit for 
Quee. Titania. Near by is a case of Toledo blades, among 
which is a huge silver-hilted sword that might have 
tempted the soul of Sir Bedivere, while the simple twisted 
silver wire and cut steel on the hilt of others is chaste and 
fit for the hand of Sir Galahad. 

A fine collection of Barye bronzes was exhibited in New 
York two or three years since and was fully noticed in 
these columns. The Baryes of this collection, tho mostly 
smaller pieces, are charac teristic, the strongest work being 
as a rule the most painfu I. 

Turning away from ‘‘ The Jaguar Devouring an Agouti,” 
the ‘‘Tiger Surprising an Antelope’’ and the ‘ Bull 
Dragged to Earth by a Hear,” itis far pleasanter to scan 
the happy, interested faces of the picturesque groups in 
the rooms. Earnest , gesticulating artists, a white-haired 
student seated before the figurines, quiet country folk and 
a stately velvet-robed matron near society daughters in art 
gowns of heliotrope and green, while the bonnetless girl 
student walks softly among them all, studying ‘‘ The Mas- 
ters.”’ 

When the music has ceased at night and the custodian 
sleeps and the moonand stars send a white light into the 
beautiful Vanderbilt Gallery if only the blessed ghosts of 
the old artists themselves might walk there. Would the 
white-robed Greeks cluster round the sang de bwuf vase 
and the Hawthorne Jar, the long-queued Chinese stand puz- 
zled and agape befure the impressionists, while the Old 
‘Masters looked lovingly and longingly at the gold lacquer 
and Persian pottery ? 

NEWARK, N. J. 








Sanitary. 


HOW TO COMBAT THE BACILLUS OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 


THE deaths in New York City of consumption in 1892 
were 5,005, equal to five regiments. Of what use is it to 
scare people to death by telling them of the infinitely 
little, but infinitely numberless, and infinitely ubiquitous 
microbes that lie in wait for us on every hand, if you can- 
not at the same time point out a means of destroying them, 
or escaping from their action ? None, save to make people 
uselessly miserable; but look at the thousands of lives 
saved now annually in all enlightened countries after the 
more severe surgical operations, by knowing how to fight 
bacilli and take courage. It was not till Lister had amply 
shown that microbes in the air, diffused everywhere, got 
into the wounds and caused sloughing, and fever, and con- 
sequent suffering, that he learned the methods of keeping 
them out and of conquering them. 

However much the world may have been disappointed in 
Professor Koch’s remedy for consumption, after it has fas- 
tened upon its victim, nothing can ever rob him of the 





In his laboratory he had able assistants, among whom was 
Dr. Georg Cornet. 
these questions : 


He set himself to find an answer to 


How is consumption generated ? 
How is it propagated ? 
What is the part played by the air as the vehicle of tu- 


bercle bacilli ? 


How are healthy lungs to be protected from their rav- 


ages ? 


How much are we to believe of the doctrine of predispo- 


sition ? 


What evidence have we that it is hereditary ? 

When he began it was unexplored territory, and he de- 

voted himself to his work with a concentrated zeal known 

only to scientific enthusiasts, and has condensed the laber 

of years into a little book of 140 pages, but, unless we great- 

ly mistake, this little book marks an epoch in medical 

progress. 

That the expectorations of consumptive patients are in- 

fectious had previously been placed beyond a doubt, and 

the problem Cornet set himself to study was what part 

does the air play in the propagation of lung disease. Is 

the breath of persons who have consumption loaded with 
bacilli? How can you prove that it is, or is not? A man 
quietly breathing expires 12,000 liters of air in every 
twenty-four hours—to put it into a more thinkable shape 
for an American reader we will give its equivalent in bar- 
rels—94, It will be seen that to confine and examine that 
amount of air escaping from the lungs of one person, 
would be an impossibility, so Cornet chose for examina- 
tion the precipitate from the air, which is the dust of the 
sick room, that certainly must contain the bacilliin great- 
er numbers than the air itself. 

He took for his field of observation, seven hospitals, 
three lunatic asylums, fifty-three private houses, also 
private asylums, lecture rooms, surgical wards, public 
buildings and the open street. The bacilli are minute 
heavy bodies, which sink in water, and fall faster in still 
air. 

Having scrupulously sterilized every implement with 
which he wrought, Cornet gathered the dust from places 
inaccessible to the bacilli coming from the sputum, issu- 
ing directly from the coughing patient. He rubbed it off 
high-hung pictures, and the boards and rails at the back 
of the patient’s bed. Of course the bacilli mixed with this 
dust must have first floated in theair of theroom. He 
could not cultivate the bacilli from this. dust, because so 
many other germs were mingled with it ; of course, these 
regarded in their relation to the tubercle germ, were weeds, 
some of them rapid-growing ones that overwhelmed and 
choked out the crop he wished could thrive. The method 
of directly inoculating animals was resorted to, and while 
we cannot follow the thousands of experiments made, we 
can gladly accept, and act upon the conclusions he arrived 
at. When we think of the large number of consumptives 
in the world—one-seventh of the human race at present suc- 
cumbing to the disease—and of the billions of bacilli 
expectorated by each, we should at once say they must be 
everywhere; but Cornet has demonstrated that there are 
large regions entirely free from them, and many, even 
hospital buildings, that have been rendered incapable of 
infecting anybody. 

Every possible experiment short of inclosing and exam- 
ining a whole houseful of air was made to test the escape 
or the non-escape of bacilli in the breath. The patient was 
made to breathe against glass coated with glycerin, the 
expired air was made to pass through water, the vapor 
exhaled from the lungs was condensed by ice; and these 
experiments were repeated hundreds of times, so that Cor- 
net has no hesitation in saying that it is only in the spu- 
tum—i. ¢e., the expectoration—of consumptives that the 
bacilli make their escape ; and while they remain imbed- 
ded in the viscous mass that surrounds them they are 
harmless to other people. Of course, right here is the cru- 
cial question, as to whether we can impose limits on this 
scourge, or whether we have to resign ourselves with an 
Oriental fatalism to the malignant breath of any puff of 
air that may bring our doom tous. If the breath is the 
vehicle consumptives would soon come to be avoided as 
the plague-stricken were in the Dark Ages, and the misery 
of the sufferer who feels that he is killing all those he 
| loves need not be depicted. 

There has been a long and thorough series of experi- 
ments conducted by Nigeli which has demonstrated that 
under no circumstances can the bacilli contained in a 
liquid, or strewn on a wet surface, escape by evaporation 
or be carried away by currents of air, and as the throat, 
tongue and lips are moist, bacilli do not fly off from them. 
So, taking as an axiom, ‘‘ tuberculosis sputum is the real 
source of infection,’’ the means of escape point themselves 
out. It must be made certain that all of the infectious 
material finds its way into a moist medium, that no hand- 
kerchief where it will soon be reduced to a dessicated pow- 
der is used, and those apartments that have been occupied 
by consumptives must be subjected to the most thorough 
cleansing, and painting, and whitewashing possible to be 
given them. Even patients too feeble to be raised up in 
bed without pain can use a paper handkerchief—as the 
Japanese do—and that can be deposited, say, during the 
night in a covered spittoon, whose contents will be burned 
in the morning. 


4 
- 


Ir is one of the curiosities of sanitation that it 
remained for the regiments of British soldiers in India to 
demonstate'that it is healthful surroundings which make 
healthy people. When dry camping grounds were made 
imperative and the use of proper hygienic food commanded 
and protective clothing insisted upon soldiers being daily 
inspected to prevent evasion of rules, and perfect cleanli- 
ness of person, clothing, bedding and camp was enforced 
and made to take the place of the fatalistic notion that “ of 
course the India service is terribly destructive, but what 
can Tommy Atkins do,” it was found that the death rate 
could be brought down lower thanin rural England and 








credit of clearly ascertaining the cause of consumption. 





gave a new impulse to sanitary effort in the home country. 
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School and College. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. THEN AND NOW. ° 


BY M. E. STRIEBY, D.D. 








THE writer of this article entered Oberlin College as a 
student in 1835, two years after its organization. A recent 
visit there has brought to notice some facts of the past his- 
tory and present condition of the institution that may be of 
interest to your readers. Oberlin was founded in prayer 
and in poverty. The ax made an opening in the dense for- 
est, and amid the stumps the log houses and cheap school 
buildings were erected. Cheerful zeal prevailed, and the 
school opened with eighty-five pupils. 

At the end of the two years, a new era dawned upon the 
place. Wealthy friends in New York and elsewhere had 
given what was then regarded as very liberal sums of 
money for present use, and had pledged themselves for 
still larger amounts. 

Better buildings were erected, and the coming of Finney, 

Mahan, Morgan and Cowles, together with the advent of a 
noble body of students from Lane Seminary who had been 
driven out by laws prohibiting the discussion of the slavery 
question, gave a new and enthusiastic impulse to the young 
college. Students came in by scores and hundreds, and 
the whole place was alive with activity. But this growth 
tho not checked, was maintained amid great embarrass- 
ment and violent opposition. The financial panic of 1837 
swept away the funds, and the attitude of the institution 
on the abolition question, the advanced views on the higher 
Christian life, the co-education of the sexes and over-rigid 
rules in dietetics brought ridicule, ostracism, political and 
ecclesiastical, ard intense hostility. The American Board 
in 1847 refused to send its students into the foreign mis- 
sion field. But Oberlin was undaunted. Funds were gone 
but faith was not. Without were fightings, but within 
were no fears, Occasionally it was not clear as to where 
the next barrel of flour was to come from, but it always 
came. Man opposed but God sustained. 

Then again camea change. Slavery was abolished ; the 
co-education of the sexes was adopted in many colleges ; 
dietetic rules were relaxed without running to tbe other 
extreme, and the views on the higher Christian life were 
modified without surrendering faith in the glorious prom- 
ises and provisions of the blessed Gospel. Outward pros- 
perity followed, new, substantial and tasteful buildings 
succeeded those that were now old, dilapidated and inade- 
quate. The National Council of Congregational Churches 
assembled in Oberlin in 1871, thus indorsing Oberlin 
orthodoxy, and Coutcii Hall, the home of the Theological 
Department, was erected as a memento. Then in quick 
succession came French and Society Halls, Stewart Hall 
and Sturges Hall, and, after these, those more extensive, 
Peters Hali, the Spear Library, Talcott Hall, Baldwin 
Cottage, and last but not least, the grand Music Hall, the 
gift of Dr. and Mrs. Warner, now completed at a cost of 
about $100,000. Lord Cottage has just been built and is 
occupied, furnishing a comfortable home for forty young 
women at a cost of $2.50 per week for board and room. 
Connected with these enlarged facilities in buildings has 
been a rapid enlargement in the departments of study. 
The recent report of the President says: 

“Five years ago there were forty-eight names on the list of the 

faculty; ndw there are seventy-three. Seven years ago there 
were seven elective courses offered ; now there are one hundred 
and thirty. Those most recently provided are in philosophy, 
history, art, literature, mathematics and natural science.” 
And yet these are found to be inadequate. ‘‘A number of 
desirable students,’’ says the President, ‘‘are lost every 
year because we cannot offer certain important advanced 
electives.” 

Some of the venerated names that once appeared in the 
list of professors are there no longer; but their piaces are 
filled by young and cultured men who are making their 
mark in the school and the country. President Ballantine 
worthily takes the position once occupied by Mahan, Fin- 
ney and Fairchild. The small cost at which the institution 
is carried forward is surprising. With a faculty number- 
ing 73, and a list of students of nearly 1,500, the total cost 
is less than $90,000! Ex-President Hayes said: ‘‘ Nowhere 
does a dollar do more for education than in Oberlin.” 

But in spite of this economy, Oberlin is greatly in need 
of funds. Its endowment should be increased, new courses 
of study should be opened, and new buildings and appli- 
ances are much needed; but the pressing and immediate 
need is nearly $20,000 to meet current expenses. The 
friends of Oberlin have not been found wanting in its time 
of need, and it is believed that they will not fail to come to 
the rescue in this emergency. 

The religious life of Oberlin has been its prominent char- 
acteristic. Revivals and ingatherings of souls marked its 
early career, and the testimony stil] is that these ingather- 
ings of students into the fold of Christ are as regular as 
heretofore. Its students have ever been at the front in 
self-denying work as teachers and preachers in our own 
country and the foreign field. Oberlin was once sustained 
by those who favored what were known as its special fea- 
tures ; but nearly all of these leading views and plans are 
now well-nigh universally accepted, and Oberlin can ap- 
peal for aid to all who wish to promote a sound education 
and earnest piety. 

New YorK CITy. 








THE story is told of the Jate Admiral Sir Arthur 
Cumming, that when a lieutenant on the South American 
station, half a century ago, he boarded a slaver, and 
through his boatman losing hold of that vessel, he found 
himself unsupported on board a ship, the deck of which 
was crowded with hostile Spaniards. Without hesitation 
he shot the helmsman, seized the wheel, ran the slaver up 
inthe wind, and, pistol in hand, kept the entire crew at 


Science. 


THE total eclipse of the sun which occurs on April 
16th is an important one, and will be quite extensively 
observed. Professor Schiberle, of the Lick Observatory, 
with a companion aud a full outfit for photographing the 
corona in various ways, has gone to Chile, where the 
eclipse occurs in the morning. The station will be some 
fifty or sixty miles inland from Huasco, and at an eleva- 
tion of 4,000 or 5,000 feet among the foothills in order to 
get above the haze and fog that usually everhang the 
coast. Mr. Bailey from the Harvard College Observatory 
will also have asmall party in the same neighborhood. This 
work, also, will be mainly photographic. It is understood 
that the Chilean Government will also send a party; but 
we have no information as to details. The duration of the 
eclipse in Chile will be about three and a half minutes, and 
the weather prospects are fair. The only party in the in- 
tericr of the continent, so far as we have heard, will be at 
Rosario de la Froutera, near the northern boundary of the 
Argentine Republic, not very far from Tucuman. This 
party is from the National Observatory at Cordova, and is 
headed by Mr. Thorne, the successor of Dr. Gould in the 
directorship of that observatory. The weather prospects 
are rather doubtful. Where the track of central eclipse 
passes into the Atlantic, in 3° south latitude, not far from 
Ceara, there will be an English photographic party under 
the charge of Mr. Taylor. The Brazilian National Observa- 
tory of Rio Janeiro will probably also have a party in the 
field, and the Brazilian Government has offered the serv- 
ices of a gunboat to transport from Pernambuco any 
foreign astronomers who may wish to reach the sta- 
tion; probably there will be several such, tho the 
probabilities as to clear weather are rather unfavorable, 
April being in the rainy season. The most important sta- 
tions are in Africa, where the eclipse track enters the con- 
tinent in Senegambia a little south of Cape Verde. The 
French will have a large Government party, with some 
private auxiliaries at Joal on the coast; and the English 
will have another still larger party at Fundium, some dis- 
tance inland on the Salum River. At these African sta- 
tions the duration of the eclipse will be over four minutes, 
and the weather is almost certain to be clear. There is every 
reason to expect that the observations will be successful 
and valuable, as the observers are all experienced, and their 
outfit is very complete, including spectroscopic, photo- 
metric and polariscopic apparatus as well as photographic. 





....The Evening Primrose family—Gawra, Cnothera 
etc.—takes its name from the habit most of its representa- 
tives have of opepving at evening. A recent writer gives 
particulars showing that the openings are usually regularly 
on time. In the locality and month at least where he observed 
Gaura parviflora, the latter part of August, it opened 
promptly at 5:15; and all to open that evening were ex- 
panded before 5:30 P.M. The expansion is so instantaneous 
that only careful watching catches the phenomenon. The 
complete task is not performed at once. It takes two 
efforts to finish the job. The sticky pollen is received by 
the stigma at or before expansion, so that the flowers are 
fertilized without insect aid. Yet night moths visit the 
flowers freely, as is proved by the moth hair found adher- 
ent to the stigmas. The stamens and pistils fade before 
morning, tho the petals will remain often a much longer 
time. ‘Similar observations are recorded in relation to the 
very common weed, Gaura biennis, except that time and 
manner are not quite the same. The remarkable conclu- 
sion is reached, however, that while the latter species is so 
arranged that self-fertilization can scarcely occur, and in- 
sect aid seems required, the former should be a strict 
self-fertilizer. The author of the paper seems unable to 
explain why, under the prevalent belief that cross-fertili- 
zation is beneficial to the race, as Mr. Darwin puts it, 
aud plants have had their parts adapted in order to se- 
cure this, only one of two allied species should have been 
able tosecure the advantage. Still the former, tho a self- 
fertilizer, seems to held its own pretty well. 








Charities. 


THE Western University of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
has received from Mr. Reineman, a valuable property 
known as the Brereton Mansion, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing, in connection with the medical department of the 
university, a maternity hospital and an eye and ear in- 
tirmary. The property includes a large and valuable site 
and a house originally costing $40,000, which is now being 
repaired and put into good shape at the expense of Mr. 
Reineman. 





-...At the recent prize award by the New York Water- 
Color Society, Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, of Boston, took 
the $500 prize, and there was some criticism of her accept- 
ing it in view of her wealth and the need of others. It has 
since been made known that, adding something to the 
amount, she has given it to a teacher in Boston, who has 
not had a vacation in fifteen years, to enable her to make 
a trip to Europe. 


..--Isaac V. Brokaw, of this city, of the firm of Brokaw 
Brothers, has given $50,000 for a mission building in con- 
nection with the work of the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Abbott E. Kittredge, pastor, on con- 
dition that the congregation purchase the necessary site. 
Lots have been selected to the value of $38,000, part of 
— has already been paid, and the remainder is as- 
8 % : 


----The Royal Victoria Hospital, of Montreal, has re- 
ceived a second donation of $1,000,000 from Lord Mount 
Stephen and Sir Donald Smith. Theaccrued interest from 
the first gift already amounts to nearly $250,00u, and with 
this second million the Royal Victoria will be one of-the 





bay until his boat was once more alongside. 


most richly endowed institutions of the kind in America. 





....Following on the $6,250 pledged by the students of 
the Congregational Theological Seminary, in Chicago, 
twelve of the alumni have pledged amounts of from $10 to 
$200 a year for five years. Eleven thousand dollars are 
already assured, and it is hoped to raise $30,000 for an 
alumni professorship. 


...-A Swiss lady, Mme. Allemandi, who died recently in 
Paris, has left $8,000 to the Swiss Government, $20,000 to 
the city of Basel, $6,000 to the Canton Basel, and $4,000 to 
the Canton Solothurn, of which sum the interest is to be 
used in paying for the wedding outfits of the daughters of 
poor Swiss laborers. 


...-Dr. Henry Wheatland, of Salem, Mass., has be- 
queathed his library to the Essex Institute, also the sum 
of $15,000 to be invested until it amounts to $25,000, then to 
be expended in books. His historical specimens and papers 
also are left to the institute. Coe 


...-The late John W. Caughey, of Allegheny, has given 
$2,000 each to the Boards;of Foreign and Home Missions: 
the Board of Missions to the Freedmen, $1,000, and to the 
Board of Relief twenty shares of stock of the New York 
Steam Company. 


....The citizens of Cedar Rapids. Ia., have subscribed 
nearly $30,000 on a $50,000 endowment for Coe College, and 
the business men of the Executive Committee have organ- 
ized to raise the balance, $20,000, by the first of April. 


...-The Bishop Brooks Memorial Committee have an- 
nounced the closing of the fund, the amount subscribed 
having reached $77,200. Among the donations was one of 
$5,000 from President Seth Low, of Columbia College. 


....Mrs. Emmons Blaine, a daughter of the late Cyrus 
H. McCormick, of Chicago, has given $10,000 to found a 
library for the city of Augusta, Me. The gift is in honor 
of her husband’s memory. 


....The class of ’83 at Princeton have raised $5,000, and 
expect to raise as much more, for a library of political sci- 
enceand jurisprudence as their decennial gift to the col- 
lege. 

....Mr. John B. Stetson, of Philadelphia, recently pre- 
sented to the Stetson University in De Land, Fla., two 
new buildings, costing $80,000. 


...»-Mrs. John Davis, of Cincinnati, has left $10,000 to 
Ohio Wesleyan University, with $1,000 to the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society. 


-.-.The Methodis§ Orphanage in Philadelphia last year 
received $50,719.15, of which sum over $30,000 have been put 
into the endowment fund. 








Personals. 


THE woman in Europe, to whom the women of Ger- 
many owe more of their opportunities for advancement in 
education than any other, is probably the Princess Therese 
of Batavia, the only daughter of the present regent of that 
country. She was bornin 1850, and as a mere child showed 
unusual talents. Queen Maria, beraunt, widow of Maxi- 
milian, cared for her and took the greatest interest in her 
education. Her special tastes were in the line of sciences 
and languages, and to-day she not only speaks English and 
French as well as her own German, but Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Danish, Swedish, Dutch, Czeckish, Russian and 
modern Greek. She has prepared important works which 
have been officially recognized by the Academy of Sciences. 
They are records of travels, but more than that they are 
profound observations upon the countries. Her greatest. 
efforts, however, have been for the development of the op- 
portunities for education of women. In accordance with 
this it is largely through her influence that the Weimar 
Gymnasium will be on a par with the best colleges in the 
land, and that not only at Berlin but at Leipzig women 
are already admitted as guests in the universities, and will, 
undoubtedly, soon have the privilege of the degrees. Not 
a beautiful women, she has a most pleasing face, is simple 
in her tastes, and loves study more than the Court life. 
As head of Prince Luitpold’s household and first woman in 
the land, she is compelled to appear much in public, but is 
fond of making purchases in the shops, and is well known, 
loved and respected by all the people. 


....The community of Shakers at New Lebanon have 
recently lost their Presiding Elder, Frederick William 
Evans, who died in his eighty-fifth year. Mr. Evans was 
by far the most remarkable man ever connected with that 
singular body. He was born in England, his parents being 
Welsh. He came over to this country at the age of twelve 
and was apprenticed to a hatter. A constant reader, he 
was very much attracted by the theories of Fourier and 
Robert Owen, and went over to England to see what the 
followers of Mother Ann Lee were doing. Returning @ 
disciple, he became the acknowledged leader of the Shakers 
in the country and identified with the community at New 
Lebanon. He published a number of books, contributed a 


series of papers on the spiritualism of the community ; but 
his great power was as a leader, and had he not been nar- 
rowed by his religious convictions, he might have had a 
much greater effect upon the country. 


...-Two American sailors, a part of the crew of the 
U. S. S. ‘ Philadelphia,” James Brennan and H. A. Eilers, 
have been reported to the Navy Department by the com- 
manding officer for gallant conduct. In some way, in Jan- 
uary of this year, the powder charges for a heavy gun 
became ignited, when Brennan threw overboard two 
charges which were partially out of their cases, and one of 
the cartridges was said to have been smoking. At the 
same time Eilers was in the magazine, where he remained 


until he had put out the fire and stamped out the burning 
fragments, hh men showed coolness and presence = 


gm 

mind and fully deserve the praise they have received. 
another on Brennan showed great gallantry in the 
rescue of a landsman who fell overboard in the river where 





there was floating ice. 
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Music. 


BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON. 





THE Oratorio Society made of mark its third concert on 
Saturday night—the next to its last one—by a very inter- 
esting and successful first American production of the ora- 
torio ‘St. Francis of Assisi,’’ by the Belgian composer, 
Edgar Tinel, to which novelty among foreign scores men- 
tion has been made in this journal before now. This work 
has been granted a somewhat uncommon cachet, distinct 
from its favorable public reception in Europe, owing to the 
approval expressed by numerous well-known musicians 
and critics in Germany, France and the Netherlands. As 
in all such matters, nevertheless, it must be once again re- 
membered that the present rarity of anything in the line of 
sacred oratorio on a large scale by prominent musical tal- 
ent tends to create a ‘‘ sensation ’’ where there is no quite 
adequate cause for one, nor must we overlook the fact: that 
ambitious and elaborate scores are not necessarily great ones. 
In the case of “St. Francis” it is agreeable to discover, 
to begin with, a seriously conceived oratorio ona religious 
topic,albeit something not altogether serious, much less pro- 
found in musical development. It isa work with much 
elevated and beautiful music, written with taste and 
mastery of art, and one that points out a mind with fresh 
thoughts and the faculty of their clear and strong expres- 
sion. The oratorio is handicapped at its very outstart 
by an unlucky element—a tame and feeble libretto. The 
career of the famous founder of the great Franciscan 
Order offers many incidents fairly capable of dignified 
and effective use in an oratorio’s book. In this 
instance the poet, Lodewijk de Koninck, overlooks or 
spoils them ; and his text for the composer amounts to a 
brief group of disconnected and undramatic tableaux and 
tame panegyrics. Largely because of this trouble, Tinel’s 

work does not set out with special promise ; and as it con- 
tinues it rests emphatically, every little while, on the dis- 
appointing level of a mere ecclesiastical piéce d’occasion. 
But where the librettist and the musician’s feeling have 
found a fuller emotional field, as in some numbers wherein 
St. Francis’s 0 vn traditional literary inspiration strength- 
ens the book, Tinel proves himself a musician quite worth 
our going out for to see; he rises to an unusual hight 
and loveliness of idea and treatment. He is a bold and 
thoroughly artistic hand in orchestration. The score of 
“St. Francis” is lavish of the richest hues of the modern 
musical color-box. The instrumentation is never noisy, 
withal, however sonorous. The choral writing is highly ef- 
fective, and it bears analysis not less successfully than the 
instrumental portion of the score. Of the three Parts, the 
first one is the least interesting. Neither the opening 
Revel and Dance, with their descriptions and ejaculations 
from the guests, nor the prettyish, Frenchy, valse and so 
on, are inviting preface to what the composer anon shows 
he proposes todo. The choral recitatives used to carry for- 
ward the sentiment or action of tbe story are more lugubri- 
ous than solemn and are unsatisfactory efforts to improve on 
Bach—and onothers than Bach. With the Call of the Watch- 
man comes a happy little musical incident and following 
this occurs a fine passage (albeit operatic) finishing the 
Part, in which the Celestial Voices appeal to Francis to re- 
nounce secular life: his obedience to the command and to his 
Vision ensuing. From this point matters much improve. 
The second Part exhibits vigorously the composer’s inspira- 
tion and his great command of his art ; examples being the 
three rhapsocic Hymns, respectively on ‘‘ Poverty,” ‘* The 
Sun” and “‘ Love ’—the latter a brilliant but decidedly 
secular deflection toward operatic passion and a romantic 
aria, The Third Part presents some remarkably charming 
music in the choral scene of the ‘‘ Angelus,’ a simple and 
affecting death scene of the Saint, a Funeral March, with lit- 
tie in its course particularly appropriate to such an episode, 
and, in finale, a superb Glorification Chorus of very broad 
and sustained effect. The music of the Oratorio, it will be 
inferred, in spite of Tinel’s intentions, is by no means so 
churchly in its style of utterance as report seems to have 
accounted it. Itis strongly secular and operatic, when most 
interesting. It contains music which in beauty and origi- 
nality is frequently far above the ordinary, but its score is 
curiously uneven. Profound, as a whole, it certain‘y is not ; 
and its voice is the voice of the Frenchman in religion and 
music rather than the Teuton. It is relatively terse and 
short, and in this respect it improves on its worthier fore- 
runners in the field. As has been intimated to the perform- 
ance of it on this occasion great praise isdue. Mr. Damrosch 
must have spared himself no pains over the rehearsals, even 
less than usual, which is saying a good deal. The Society’s 
chorus and the Symphony Society’s orchestra did thor- 
oughly creditable work. The soloists were Mrs. Clemen- 
tine de Vere-Sapio, Mr. William H. Rieger, who sang de- 
lightfully as St. Francis, aud had most of the burden of 
the performance on his shoulders; Mr. Charles Kayser, 
Mr. Antonio Galassi and Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell. At 
the Society’s last concert, next month, Saint-Saens’s ‘‘Sam- 
son and Delilah ” will be repeated. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s last concerts, both 
for New York and Brooklyn, occurred in the week, Mrs. 
Nikisch being the soloist at all three of them, owing to the 
illness of Mr. Franz Kneisel. The announcement came 
concurrently with them that Mr. Nikisch will not continue 
the orchestra’s leader after this season, the conductor 
having accepted the post of musical director of the 
National Opera at Buda-Pesth. No successor to Mr. 
Nikisch is likely to be immediately chosen. On 
Saturday afternoon Mr. Paderefski’s fifth pianoforte 
recital drew to the Music Hall another great house. The 
pianist played only pieces in which he has been heard be- 
fore during the season, but not to any noticeable lessening 
of his public’s enthusiasm. His sixth and last recital oc- 
curs next Saturday. The final chamber-concert from the 
Kneisel Quartet was postponed on account of the illness of 
the Quartet’s leader. With this week comes on Tuesday 
night the fourth of Mr. Arthur Friedheim’s pianoforte re- 
citals, in the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall; and 








an operatic concert at the Music Hall in which will 
appear Mrs. Lillian Nordica and her concert company. An 
attractive program of miscellaneous selections will be aug- 
mented by the third act of Gounod’s “Faust” sung as 
opera, with the various fiue scenic appliances of the Music 
Hall utilized, and Mrs. Nordica, Mrs. Scalchi, Miss Engel 
and the Messrs. Campanini and del Puente in the various 
roles. On Friday afternoon comes the last of the concerts, in 
Hardman Hall, of the Schmidt-Herbert String Quartet. 
The final Philharmonics of the spring occur on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday night. The program will present 
Schumann’s Second Symphony, an excerpt from Wagner’s 
“Tristan”? and Bruch’s First Concerto, for violin, as the 
instrumental portion, Mr. Henri Marteau being the soloist: 
and Beethoven’s ‘“‘ Abscheulicher” air will be sung by Mrs. 
Martha Burkhard. 


Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE chairmanships in the Senate have been arranged, 
the Republicans receiving eleven committees, the same 
. umber that were given to the Democrats in the last Sen- 
ate. Among the more important are: Finance, Voor- 
hees, Indiana ; Appropriations, Cockrell, Missouri; For- 
eign Relations, Morgan, Alabama; Judiciary, Pugh, Ala- 
bama; Privileges and Elections, Vance, North Caro- 
lina; Commerce, Ransom, North Carolina; Naval Af- 
fairs, McPherson, New Jersey; Indian Affairs, Jones, 
Arkansas ; Public Buildings and Grounds, Vest, Missouri; 
Military Affairs, Walthall, Mississippi; Pensions, Palmer, 
Illinois; Claims, Pasco, Florida; Post Offices and Post 
Roads, Colquitt, Georgia ; Rules, Blackburn, Kentucky. 








....A petition signed bya large number of prominent 
gentlemen in New York has been forwarded to Secretary 
Gresham in opposition to the extradition treaty with 
Russia. Among the signers are: Daniel Appleton, Felix 
Adler, the Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Robert W. DeForest, W. E. Dodge, Mayor Gilroy, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Eaton, Richard Watson Gilder, William R. 
Grace, Henry Holt, W. D. Howells, Harper Brothers, 
Morris K. Jesup, Horace Porter, Irving Putnam, George 
Haven Putnam, Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, Richard A. 
Storrs, Russell Sturgis, and the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford. 


....A large delegation of the Washington Committee in 
charge of the late encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, on March 15th, made a visit to Richmond to 
present their acknowledgments to the Lee Post of Con- 
federate Veterans for their courtesy to the veterans of the 
Grand Army on their visit to the battlefields about Rich- 
mond. Finding them largely interested in the support of 
the Confederate Home, aad that this is not as yet entirely 
finished, the Washington Committee decided to furnish an 
entire ward of the hospital themselves. 


....Governor Werts has signed a bill making horse racing 
for purses or prizes unlawfulin the months of December, 
January and February, and imposing heavy penalties. He 
has also signed the act under which liquor sellers can no 
louger be indicted for keeping disorderly houses, when the 
offense charged against them consists of selling liquor on 
Sunday. The law goes into effect on July 4th, according 
to a provision of the Constitution, which sets that day for 
bills whose commencement is not otherwise provided for 
in the act. 


....The United States Supreme Court on March 13th af- 
firmed the judgment of the Court of Claims in favor of 
the letter carriers, prescribing eight hours as a day’s work 
for them. The question arose as to whether the law meant. 
an average of eight hours a day for a month, any deficit 
on Sundays or other days being set off against an excess 
over eight hours on other days. The court rules that this 
cannot be done, and that the carriers are entitled to extra 
pay for any overtime on any single day. 


..--On Sunday, March 19th, at 7 A. M., a fire broke out 
in Tremont Temple, Boston, and by noon the building was 
completely gutted, occasioning a loss of about $200,000. 
The building was occupied by the Union Temple Church, 
Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer, pastor; the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union; the Baptist Home Missionary Society; the 
business and editorial departments of The Watchman, the 
Baptist Social Union, and a number of other offices. 


....The Court of Appeals of Maryland has decided that a 
tax upon land alone for the support of the Government of 
that State or of any county or municipality is not in 
accordance with the provisions of the State Constitution 
and cannot be enforeed. This decision grows out of the 
single-tax system enforced upon the citizens of Hyatts- 
ville, in Prince George’s County. The system has been in 
operation since July ist, 1892. 


... By a mistake in engrossing the Deficiency bill in the 
last moments of Congress the item for the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing was reduced from $37,000 to $37. The 
result will be that the employés in that Department will 
have to take certificates of indebtedness instead of cash 
until the next Congress can rectify the mistake. 
..-.-Pension Commissioner Green B. Raum handed in his 
resignation to the Secretary of the Interior on March 16th. 
Deputy Commissioner Andrew Davidson has been desig- 
nated to take his place until the appointment by the Pres- 
ident of General Raum’s successor. 

...-Among nominations sent in by the President to the 
Senate are those of William McAdoo, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and Edward B. Whitney, 
of New York, to be Assistant Attorney-General, vice Abra- 
ham X. Parker, resigned. 

....Ex-Representative Blount, of Georgia, has been sent 
from Washington to the Hawaiian Islands to make 
thorough investigations in regard to the condition of 
things there, preparatory to the full consideration of the 





question of annexation, 





FOREIGN. 


....The crisis in the French Cabinet at the commence- 
ment of this week, was averted by a vote in the Chambers 
of 297 to 228, taken after an exciting debate, in which both 
the Premier and M. Bourgeois, the late Minister of Jus- 
tice, took a leading part. M. Bourgeois, in his testimony 
before the court, absolutely denied the insinuation in 
Madame Cottu’s evidence. As a result he was pressed by 
his colleagues to reassume his place in the Cabinet, and 
has decided to do so, Another debate on the 14th in the 
Senate, resulted in another victory for the Government by 
a vote of 209to 56. On the 15th the Advocate-General,pre- 
sented his argument against Charles de Lesseps and his 
associates, charging them with having robbed thousands 
of Frenchmen, and having had perfect knowledge of what 
they were doing. The following day the counsel for the de- 
fense summed up at length, earnestly and eloquently trac- 
ing the history of the Canal Company, and claiming that the 
Government had not called as witnesses or placed on trial 
the men who were really responsible for the disaster. All 
interest, however, in the trial was for a time turned aside 
by the sudden death, on the 17th, of M. Jules Ferry, the 
President of the Senate. For some two weeks he had been 
suffering from heart trouble, but it was hoped that he 
would rally. The treatment seemed to give him relief, 
but at five o’clock on the afternoon of the 17th he died. The 
Government has decided on a State funeral, and that has 
absorbed the general attention of the public. One item 
has attracted considerable notice—the statement by the 
radical newspaper, Le Rappel—that the liquidator of the 
estate of Baron Reinach has communicated to the commit- 
tee of investigation a document belonging to the Baron, 
giving the names and dates of various Panama payments, 
including one of 50,000 francs, alleged to have been made 
to Sgr. Crispi, the former Premier of Italy. 


..-The Norwegian Legislature passed at Christiania, 
March 17th, by a vote of 64 to 50, a resolution asserting the 
right of Norway to separate consular service abroad and 
complete autonomy at home in all matters not described 
in the Act of the Union of 1814 as pertaining to the union 
of Norway and Sweden. The resolution is somewhat more 
radical than a similar one which was passed by a vote of 63 
to 49 last June, and as that resulted in the resignation of 
Steen, the Radical Premier, a repetition of the Cabinet 
crisis and the deadlock of last summer between King and 
Parliament is imminent. 


...-In England, public attention has been chiefly directed 
to the attack of influenza, which threatened to disable Mr. 
Gladstone. He has, however, recovered and is attending 
to his regular dutiesin the House. Lord Salisbury also 
had aslight attack. In Ireland the Anti-Home Rule agi- 
tation has resulted in the formation of an Ulster Defense 
League, ‘‘not merely to continue the struggle for union, 
but to prepare to meet any contingenucy.”’ 


....-There has been some alarm about Anarchists in 
Rome. A dynamite bomb was exploded in the palace oc- 
cupied by the American Minister, and another in a promi- 
nent square was just prevented by a boy stepping on the 
lighted fuse. It is thought that it was in revenge for 
action against certain Anarchists. 


....The British Government have been having trouble 
with the hill tribesmen on the Pamir border, but have 
gained quite a victory which will materially strengthen 
what has been the weakest point of the Indian border near 
the Hindu Kush. 


....-In view of the report that the Chinese authorities in 
Kashgar are preparing to seize that section of the Pamirs 
occupied by the Russian troops to which China lays claim, 
an additional force of Russian artillery and infantry have 
been sent to re-enforce the troops now occupying the Pamirs. 


...-Lhe Minister of Foreign Affairs at Madrid has 
promised United States Minister Snowden that, after con- 
sultation with the colonial authorities, he will see that the 
American missionaries expelled from Ponape are indemni- 
fied. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir does not take a great man to be a Christian, but it takes 
all there isof him.—B. Fay MILs. 





....The more a man looks like a preacher the less good he does 
the Lord on a street-car platform with a cigar in his mouth.— 
Ram’s Horn 

.... When men in positions of great responsibility affirm that 
they hold a creed for substance of doctrine, when they mean for 
shadow of doctrine, it must not be thought strange that examin- 
ing committees should think careful inquiry necessary.—The Ad- 
vance. 

....The facts about Mr. Lincoln’s religion, as he detailed them 
to Bishop Simpson, are these: In his youth he was askeptic. (It 
is currently believed that he wrote a book of the Tom Paine 
style against Christianity when he was a young, unread man ; 
and this is probable.) As years advanced and responsibilities 
crowded upon him, he became convinced of the existence of a 
personal God, and believed that the Bible contains descriptions 
of the laws and attributes of God, and of his feeings toward the 


human race, which had a supernatural origin. He attended the 
Presbyterian Church without accepting its creed. He believed 
that Jesus Christ was not an ordinary man, but into the details 
of religious doctrine and the story of the Bible he never went ; or 
if he did, he expressed no opinion thereupon. —Christian Advo- 
cate. 


...-The Congregationalist charged that the Prudential Commit- 
tee had not been obeying instructions. THE INDEPENDENT .took 
the matter up and laid the Boston organ out flat. Then the dis- 
comfited editor called in big Brother Quint to help him. The 
bigger brother rolled up his sleeves and said that next week he 
would do something. Next week came, and he took another tug 
at his sleeves and said, with a hard look of the eye, Wait another 


week and you will see something. He was edging up toward 
that awful Committee, pulling himself together (as it were), get- 
ting a tremendous ready which, when delivered, would put the 
Prudential ple in as prostrate a condition as that of some of 
the late candidates for Cabinet positions in the new Administra- 
tion. And now at last the big brother has let his arm fly, and, if 
his own shoulder is not wrenched, no harm has been done.—The 
Advance. 
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HAVE WE CIVIL COURTS? 


THIs is about the position of doubt to which the Harris 
trial brings us. The question is not whether Harris is 
guilty and deserves death. That is settled. In three 
distinct trials from the lower up to the courts of last re- 
sort he has been tried and judged. Civilly the brand of 
murder is on him and cannot be removed. Mistaken 
clemency at Albany may save his life, but the facts are 
settled as far as the courts can settle them. But now 
comes the more important question whether courts in 
this country can settle anything ; whether, in fact, there 
is any law or whether we have courts to administer it ; 
whether the law and the courts and the criminal system 
of a sovereign and independent State or even of civilized 
society can claim to exist and have jurisdiction in this 
State of New York. 

On all rational ideas as known and practiced in civil- 
ized society here is a man proved guilty of murder. The 
crime was not committed in hot blood with extenuating 
circumstances, but with cool deliberation in cold, 
cowardly and contemptible fashion by poison. It had 
the peculiarly heinous character of wife-murder and 
was committed under circumstances of deliberate and 
calculated atrocity. The poor victim was a happy girl 
at school, and there was therefore no daily friction be- 
tween man and wife, no irritating relations to stir hot 
and hasty passion ; and nothing on the man’s part but 
cold, fiendish desire to rid himself of a young wife of 
whom in a few months he had already tired. 

Atrocious and cowardly as the act was there was noth 
ng in the prisoner’s known character to make it incred- 
ible that he committed it. He was dissolute enough and 
bad enough. The wildest audacity of his counsel made 
no attempt to prove a character incompatible with the 
theory of guilt. After a trial whose only extraordinary 
feature was the persistent appeal to public opinion in his 
favor he was promptly condemned by the jury. The 
Court of Appeals, in the review of the case, sustained the 
verdict, not as they sometimes do by a major vote, but 
unanimously, by full bench, on the law and the facts, 
and affirmed that on the evidence the jury could find no 
other verdict. On appeal for a new trial on the plea of new 





evidence, Recorder Smyth dismissed the petition after la- 
borious re-examination and an exhaustive decision which 
cost him a solid week of close application, and which, from 
all sane and rational points of view, must be regarded as 
rothing less than a public service and one of the most 
signal he has rendered in an official career distinguished 
by many such. If civilized society possesses or can pos- 
sess the means of ascertaining the guilt of an accused 
man, they would seem to have been used fully and fairly 
in this case. In fact, the prisoner has had all through 
the trial such aid as could be brought to bear in his favor 
from an outside self-constituted court, which tried the 
case in the newspapers and in the still looser methods of 
private discussion. 

We do not believe that even this self-constituted tribu- 
nal has acquitted the prisoner. So far as we know it or 
can learn what it is, public opinion stands with the 
courts. But we are told by a lawyer, who has the 
boldness to arraign our American methods for permit- 
ting capital condemnations on circumstantial evidence, 
that he will now assemble a greater jury, more to his 
mind, the terror of whose voice shall open the jail and 
let the murderer out—for another trial, on new evidence, 
as he claims. 

Well, there are enough criminals and their sympathiz- 
ers in New York to make up this great jury, and to fill 
any assembly room on the island ; but this is the boldest 
attempt yet made to put the machinery of government 
and the administration of the law into their hands. 

It is an attempt with danger to civilized society writ- 
ten all over it, not merely because audacious men stand 
behind it, but because those audacious men are able to 
calculate on a kind of sentimental fervor from the emas- 
culate moral tone which has affected American society 
so widely and so dangerously. 

These apologists might have more pity for the young 
wife so cowardly put to death, or at least for their 
daughters or sisters whose turn may come next. One 
would think that public opinion would be strong enough 
to prevent this daily parade of evidence with flat per- 
jury in it, some of it, and perhaps all, perjury 
bought and paid for. We might expect people to be- 
lieve that a competent, courageous and honest judge 
is entitled to a consideration which can hardly be 
claimed for mob law and mob juries, and that courts are 
safer fountains of justice than daily newspapers. ‘‘ Wo 
to thee, O land,” says the Preacher, *‘ when thy king is a 
child.” Wo, indeed, to us should the proud, intelligent 
American sovereign people prove to be babies ! 


~Q- 


DISTURBANCES IN TURKEY. 


For some time there have been increasing indications 
of serious trouble in Turkey. On every hand we hear of 
repressive measures taken, such as the withdrawal of 
privileges long enjoyed, the refusal of the most ordinary 
requests, the sudden and arbitrary arrest and imprison- 
ment of prominent individuals, interference with the 
mails and confiscation of private papers. Nor have 
these affected any one class alone. It is true that the 
Armenians have been the principal or, at least, the best- 
known sufferers ; but the Yezidis of Mesopotamia and 
the Nusairiyeh of Syria, communities Moslem only in 
pame, pagan in truth, have felt the heel of the Govern- 
ment very severely. Foreign residents, also, have suf- 
fered not a little. They have been arrested and impris- 
oned, and no reason given; they have had private 
papers confiscated, and have suffered repeated in- 
juries and annoyances. The attack on Mr. Bart- 
lett, at Burdur, is still fresh in the minds of 
all, and that was only more flagrant than the 
arrest of Mr. Richardson, at Erzrim, of Dr. Pettibone, 
at Adana, of Mr. Crawford, at Brusa, of Mr. Barnum’s 
son, at Samsun, and the confiscation of letters belonging 
to Miss Bush, at Van. Very lately we have heard of the 
burning of the Girls’ School, at Marsovan, of mobs at 
Cesarea, and of disturbances at Sivas. What makes the 
maiter more serious is the fact that it is so difficult to 
secure exact information. Letters are intercepted in the 
mails, telegrams are stopped, so that the Rev. H. O. 
Dwight, of Constantinople, when he desired to send in- 
formation to Boston, was obliged tosend it by letter to 
Philippopolis and have it telegraphed from there, run- 
ning his risk of the letters reaching Philippopolis. 

There are, of course, various explanations for all this. 
One is that the Armenian propaganda is largely re- 
sponsible for it by constantly stirring strife and inciting 
to revolution, thus necessitating the severest of repres- 
sive measures on the part of the Government. Another 
is that there is an increasing hostility to the Sultan, as 
Caliph, fomented by the Arabs who have always been 
jealous of the succession, and by the more fanatical 
Moslems throughout the Empire. These see in the 
foreign influence at Constantinople, the spread of rail- 
ways, the introduction of telegraphs, etc., and especially 
in the success of missions, an indication that unless some 
successful method of checking their advance can be 
found Islam must go tothe wall. They feel that the 
Sultan has proved, in this respect, a failure and must 
give place to some one stronger and wiser in the faith. 
The old cry of Russian intrigue is also heard, and some 
point significantly to the events preceding Bulgarian in- 
dependence, now well known to have been incited by 








Russian emissaries and claim that history is but repeat- 








ing itself, with this exception that the Czar will hardly 
fail in Asia as he failed in Europe. 

There is in all probability truth in each of these expla- 
nations. It is true that the Armenians at a safe distance, 
in England, France and this country, are counseling 
their brethren in Turkey to rise in a hopeless revolt, and 
are thus, with no danger to themselves, endangering 
their friends and giving occasion for much oppression, 
It is true that throughout Asia Minor placards in the 
Turkish language have been posted on the doors and 
walls of mosques and other buildings attacking the Gov- 
ernment in the most unmeasured terms. It was such a 
one on the walls of the Girls’ School at Marsovan that 
furnished the pretext for the burning. Who put them 
there is, naturally, not definitely known, but the genera] 
belief of all classes is that the more fanatical softas, 
students in the mosques, are the real offenders. So, too, 
it is naturally impossible to affirm positively in regard to 
Russian intrigues, yet it is none the less certain that 
such intrigue is believed by a large number of those who 
are best informed to have an immediate connection with 
the uprisings on the one hand and the repressive meas- 
ures on the other. 

It is, of course, impossible for our Government to take 
cognizance of the reasons for existing facts. It has to 
do with the facts themselves. The Turkish Government 
must be made to understand that American rights, per- 
sonal and property, must be respected and protected ; 
that when they are infringed upon, the culprits, whoever 
they may be, or in whatever position, must be punished. 
Such violations of the common law of nations as have 
become of every day occurrence in this Empire must 
cease. Pledges for the future must be approved by 
indemnity for the past. To accomplish this will be no 
easy matter. Our Minister at Constantinople must be 
firm and feel that he has the cordial support of the 
State Department at Washington. 

We are glad that energetic representations have been 
made to the new Administration at Washington, and we 
are confident that as soon as practicable such action 
will be taken as may be necessary to insure the safety 
of the missionaries and their freedom from disturbance. 


& 
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RAILROAD BOYCOTT IN THE FEDERAL 
COURTS. 


By orders issued by two United States Judges in Ohio, 
last week, a very important question, or rather, series of 
questions, has been brought into the Federal Courts. 
First, when members of a Brotherhood employed on any 
railroad have struck, may the Brotherhood order its 
members on other connecting lines to refuse to handle 
the traffic of that railroad? Second, may employés quit 
work at any time and place in obedience to an order to 
strike? 

The general public has quite fully discussed the merits 
of these questions in connection with railroad strikes ; 
but they have not before been brought into our judicial 
tribunals to be determined according to statute and 
common law. 

Last week, Judge Taft, of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals of the United States,and Judge Ricks, of the 
United States District Court of Northern Ohio, inter- 
vened in a proposed railroad boycott in that State. The 
history of the matter, in brief, is this: The engineers of 
the Toledo, Ann Arbor and North Michigan Railway, 
went on strike because the company refused to pay them 
extra compensation for extra work and to redress other 
grievances. Chief Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, then issued an order to engineers em- 
ployed on the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way and other lines connecting with the Ann Arbor 
Road, directing them to refuse to handle freight received 
from thelatter. Mr. Arthur’s order was issued under a 
change of policy adopted by the Brotherhood immedi- 
ately after the great Ch cago, Burlington and Quincy 
Strike of 1888. Before that it had been the rule of the 
Brotherhood not to mix up grievances of the employés of 
one company with those of another. Since then the 
Brotherhood has been committed to the principle of 

‘* sympathetic ” strikes. 

The Ann Arbor Company, determined to test the right 
of employés of another road to boycott their tra‘fic, ap- 
plied to Judges Taft and Ricks, who issued a series of 
orders and injunctions. Chief Arthur was directed to 
givé immediate notice that his recent order was without 
force ; also to produce in court the regulations of the 
Brotherhood under which the boycott order was issued. 
Judge Ricks caueed eight men, employés of the Lake 
Shore Company, to be arrested for contempt of court in 
refusing to take out trains in which Ann Arbor cars 
were mixed. He told them that they were engaged ina 
public service, and could not always choose their own 
time and place to quit work, because they might quit 
work under circumstances which would involve damage 
to their employers and the lives of the traveling public. 
The court, he said, would not assume the power to com- 
pel them to continue in service, but it would assume to 
compel them to perform their full duty until their rela- 
tions with their employers ended. 

The injunctions issued are, of course, only tem- 
porary. Argument will be heard March 27th on the 
question of making them permanent or dissolving them. 
Undoubtedly, appeals will be taken to the Supreme Court 
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at Washington, and we shall have a final judicial con- 
struction of the important questions involved. No one 
will undertake to forecast what the higher court will 
say. The public does not yet know what the legal basis 
of the injunctions is, whether they rest on the Inter-State 
Commerce Act, the Anti-Trust Act, or in part or whole 
on the common law. 

If the appeal should be finally decided in accordance 
with the views of the lower courts, a great blow will 
bave been dealt to railroad boycotts, if not to railroad 
strikes. The principle involved seems to be that the em- 
ployés of a railroad are under an implied contract with 
the companies they serve. These companies are com- 
mon carriers and assume large obligations. If by reason 
of thesudden and unexpected failure of its employés a 
company is unable to fultill its obligations, and thus 
becomes liable to loss, the element of damage comes in. 
It does not seem right that companies should be subject 
to heavy losses and the public to the inevitable inconven- 
iences which sudden strikes always cause. If the lower 
courts ‘are upheld, the result would seem to be that 
while employés could resign and quit work, they must 
give reasonable notice. This would gradually put an 
end to strikes. Employés would have to devise some 
other means of bringing the companies to terms. The 
boycott principle is vicious in the extreme. It is a con- 
spiracy against the public, suspending freedom of traf- 
fic and travel, and it must be put down as intolerable. 
It is at bottom anarchistic. 

The orders of Judges Taft and Ricks are directed 
chiefly against “sympathy” strikes, with which the 
general public has little patience. If employés have 
a grievance against the company that hires them that 
grievance should be settled between them, without the 
interference of the employés of other companies. Such 
interference not only damages the company involved, 
but those who patronize it and also the company which 
employs the boycotters. We should hope that out of 
these cases will come, either through the courts or by 
Congress, some equitable system which, while not in- 
vading any proper legal or personal right of employés, 
will protect the public against extensive railroad strikes. 





OUR FOREIGN-BORN FELLOW-CITIZENS. 


THE Census Office has just issued a bulletin which 
gives the distribution of the foreign-born population of 
this country according to countries of birth, with many 
other important facts. In 1850 they formed 9.68 per cent. 
of our total population, the actual number being 2,244,- 
000, in round numbers, out of 23,200,000. In the next ten 
years the number of persons of foreign birth was nearly 
doubled, forming 13.16 per cent. of our entire popula- 
tion. The Census of 1870 showed an increase of less than 
1,500,000, raising the percentage to 14.44. In the period 
ending in 1880 the increase was but little over 1,000,000, 
and the percentage fell to 13.32. In the last decade, 
ending in 1890, the increase was upward of 2,569,000, 
the greatest in the history of our country, raising the 
percentage to 14.77, the highest it has ever attained. 

The total increase in our population during the last 
ten years was somewhat less than 12,500,000. To this 
the increased immigration has contributed more than 
one-fifth. It has done more for our increase of popula- 
tion the last ten years than in any previous decade of 
our history, and it has come from more countries. The 
largest increase, of course, is in our German population. 
We haye received from that Empire an accession of 
818,000. The next largest number is 284,000—we give 
round numbers—from Sweden; the third is 264,000 
from Canada; the fourth, 245,000 from England ; the 
fifth, 147,000 from Russia; the sixth, 141,000 from Nor- 
way, the seventh, 138,000 from Italy. From no other 
country did we receive as many as 100,000, altho the 
immigration from Poland reached nearly 99,000. The 
increase in the population born in Ireland was only 
17,000. 

The largest percentage of increase since 1880 is not to 
be credited to the influx from Germany but to that from 
Hungary. It amounts to nearly 442 percent. The large 
percentage is due to the fact that the Hungarian immi- 
gration was very small before 1880. The same is true of 
the immigration from Russia, the increase in which is 
411 per cent. The Hungarian, Polish and Jewish immi- 
gration has been very large, and so has also that from 
Italy. Ten years ago we had only 44,000 persons 
of Italian birth ; now we have upward of 182,000. 

The very large immigration from Canada is particu- 
larly noticeable. It accougts for the great disappoint- 
ment which the Dominion census gave to our friends 
across the border in 1891. This Canadian immigration 
has gone chiefly to Massachusetts, where there are over 
207,000 ex-Canadians. Michigan comes second, with 
upward of 181,000. In the six New England States 
there are now more than 380,000. 

Of the nine and a quarter millions of our foreign-born 
citizens, 1,571,000 are to be found in the State of New 
York. In no other State does the number approach this. 
In Pennsylvania there are 846,000, in Illinois 842,000, and 
in Massachusetts 657,000. The smallest proportion of for- 
eign-born citizens is found in the South and border States, 
the South Atlantic division having only about 208,000, 
and the South Central division 322,000. The North At- 
lantic division, including the six New England States, 








with New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, has 
3,888,000, the North-Central division 4,060,000, and the 
Western division, including States and Territories west 
of the Rocky Mountains, 771,000. This shows that, not- 
withstanding the large number of foreign-born citizens 
in New York and Massachusetts, the North Central divi- 
sion, including Ohio and the States of the northern 
border, with Missouri, Kansas and the two Dakotas, is in 
the lead. 

Itis the general impression that the great bulk of our for- 
eign immigration settles in our cities. The Census Bulletin 
gives a table showing the distribution of foreign-born 
population among cities having 25,000 population or more. 
There are 124 cities in this class, and it appears that of our 
nine and a quarter millions of foreign-born inhabitants 
4,082,000, or upward of 44 per cent., are in these cities. 
Of the immigrants from the various countries, the 
largest percentage in cities is of those from Italy, it being 
nearly 59. The next highest percentage is 58,32, repre- 
senting the Spaniards ; standing third in this respect are 
the immigrants from Russia, the percentage being nearly 
58. Of course this immigration is largely of Jews, who 
almost invariably settle in thickly populated places. 
Next comes Poland, the percentage being upward of 57, 
and fifth is Ireland, with nearly 56 per cent. It is inter- 
esting to observe, taking the fifty principal cities at the 
Census of 1880, that our foreign-born Irish citizens 
have a less percentage in those cities in 1890 than 
in 1880. Is this to be taken as indicating that the older 
Irish residents of the United States are getting away 
from the cities and becoming installed on farms and in 
other occupations in the rural districts? 

The ascendency of the Irish in our foreign-born pop- 
ulation has now given place to that of the Germans. 
In 1850 nearly 43 per cent.of the total foreign born was 
made up of persons born in Ireland, against 26 per 
cent. formed by those born in Germany. In 1890 the Irish 
percentage fell to 20.23, while the German rose to 30.11. 
Persons born in Ireland and Germany represented more 
than two-thirds of the entire foreign-born element in 
1850, but only a little more than one-half in 1890. 


<< 
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THE WELSH DEMAND. 


It is not strange that the people of Wales have been 
ready to think that their interests have been neglected 
for those of their larger neighbor of Ireland. Ireland 
is put in the front ground, and their legitimate demands 
have been almost neglected, 

For over thirty years the great majority of the Welsh 
people have desired to have the English Church in 
Wales emancipated from State patronage and control ; 
but it was impossible for them todo anything on the sub- 
ject until, in 1880, the ballot was put into the hands of 
miners as well as of landowners, when, for the first 
time, a decided majority of the members of Parliament 
from Wales were pledged to support proposals for Dises- 
tablishment. 

Thirteen years have passed and nothing has yet been 
done. At last the Welsh people have determined to wait 
no longer. The success of the Irish tactics has taught 
them what should be their national policy, and that if 
they were united they could secure what they ask. Ac- 
cordingly a separate political organization for Wales was 
formed, called the Welsh National Council, and it was 
fully determined and declared that they would not sup- 
port the Eaglish Liberal Party except on the stipulated 
conditions that the great question of the Welsh Church 
should be settled. Then the English Liberal Federation, 
governing the English Liberal Party, yielded, and only 
the question of order and precedence remained. Mr. Glad- 
stone based his concession on Irish Home Rule upon the 
fact that four-fifths of the members of Parliament from 
Ireland demanded it. But for thirteen years there has 
been a much larger preponderance of the representatives 
of Wales in favor of Disestablishment, and yet their de- 
mand, much less radical than that of Home Rule, had 
been unheeded. At last, when the Welsh asserted 
themselves, the Eaglish Federation accepted Welsh Dis- 
establishment and put it next on the Liberal platform 
after Irish Home Rule. 

On this program the election in Wales was fought, the 
Tory Government overturned and a Liberal ministry 
called into power ; and the Welsh representatives instant- 
ly passed a resolution calling upon the new ministry to 
fulfill its pledges to the Welsh people. But they were 
told in reply that it would be folly to force two meas- 
ures of such magnitude as Welsh Disestablishment and 
Irish Home Rule in the same year; and,furthermore, that 
the first step should be the introduction of a bill for the 
suspension of vested interests in the Established Church 
of Wales. The Welsh members yielded and waited, ac- 
cepting this smaller measure of suspension which was 
promised as preliminary to disestablishment ; but, when 
the session came, the Queen’s speech made no mention 
of suspension. Instead of being second on the program 
it was omitted entirely, and the Welsh members were 
angry. They held their meetings, passed their resolu- 
tions, sent their deputations and again entered into ne- 
gotiations; and were told in reply that the Registration 
bill for the relief of the ballot must have the precedence. 
Again they yielded, but insisted that their own Suspen- 
sion bill should not be neglected. That was allowed, 








and it now appears as if the Government intended fully 

to press the bill through its remaining stages during this 

session. The bill is brief and reads as follows : 

‘““A person appointed after the passing of this Act by 

either her Majesty the Queen, or tha Lord Chancellor, or 

any Archbishop, Bishop, or ecclesiastical corporation as 

such, to any bishopric, ecclesiastical dignity or preferment 
in Wales and Monmouthshire, or to any lay office in con- 
nection therewith, shall hold the emoluments of the bis- 
hopric, dignity, preferment, or office subject to the pleasure 
of Parliament.” 

It is clear that the Welsh are just now as determined 

as the Irish, and the passage of the Suspension bill will 
be only a short step before that of Disestablishment. 
The whole Liberal Party is pledged to Disestablishment, 
and Mr. Gladstone supported the bill in a telling speech, 
saying that this was only a necessary step to a destined 
end. Disestablishment,Home Rule, easy Registration, are 
a magnificent program for one year. 


_ 


Editorial Votes. 


THE poems on our first page this week are especially 
suited for Lent, and are by Archibald MacMechan, Susie 
M. Best and Margaret Gilman George ; and there are other 
poems by the Rev. John Miller and Sophie E, Eastman. 
Prof. W. G. Frost, of Oberlin College, gives an experience 
abroad of Church fellowship; Miss Anna L. Dawes de- 
scribes a visit to the Omaha Reservation ; Professor War- 








field, of Princeton Seminary, defends the Inerrancy of the 
Original Autographs ; the Rev. H. R. Haweis gives Remi- 
niscences of Garibaldi; a Catholic writer, Miss E. Made- 
leine Barry, treats of Unorthodoxy in Women; Frank E. 
Carpenter describes a visit to the Burmese jails; Kate 
Foote dwells chiefly on the Hawaiian question at Washing- 
ton; Miss Hetta L. H. Ward describes the old silver, glass 
and pottery in the Loan Exhibition; Dr. Strieby tells of 
the changes in Oberlin since he entered that college asa 
student fifty-eight years ago: James K. Reeve discusses 
the agriculture of California, and Dr. J. E. Scott, mission- 
ary at Muttra, gives some interesting notes on the Decen- 
nial Missionary Conference at Bombay. There are stories 
by Walker Kennedy, “‘ Marika,” and Virginia W. Cloud. 


THE Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal Church, 
continues to set forth on occasion, his idea respecting 
“church saloons.” The idea is original with him, and was 
first given to the public some time last year. It was re- 
ceived with favor, so far as we have observed, by no class 
of temperance advocates, but was generally condemned 
as impracticable and morally unsound. <A few weeks ago, 
Dr. Rainsford presented the scheme to an audience of 
socialists, and was severely criticised by some of them, 
who said that the way to elevate men was not by giving 
them the wineglass or the beer-mug, but by teaching 
them to abstain from these, as the prolific cause of moral 
and physical ruin. Last week Dr. Rainsford gave a lecture 
on the subject in the chapel of St. Chrysostom’s Church, and 
had a large audience, in which various classes of society 
were represented. He stated, as is reported, that he wanted 
to start a saloon inconnection with his own.church, but 
came to the conclusion that one place of the kind in so 
large a city would be of no use. There ought to be a large 
number of them, he thought. These places should not be 
secret places, but should be open to the gaze of every 
passer by, and they should be places where men could take 
their wives. After Dr. Rainsford had finished his address, 
there was a discussion in which one of the speakers said 
that he had seen the Rainsford idea tried. A club had 
been started in which there were three classes—in the first 
light wines were the rule, in the second, good liquors, in 
the third, total abstinence. In three months, every mem- 
ber of the club belonged to the second class, and half of 
them had become drunkards. Another speaker said that 
he had four sons, and he would sooner see them all buried 
than have anything to do with Dr. Rainsford’s proposed 
church saloon. This seemed to represent the predominant 
opinion, according to the reports, and must have convinced 
Dr. Rainsford that his idea is not, at all events, a popular 
one. Ina letter to oneof the daily papers he holds that to 
abolish all the ten thousand saivons of the city, if it were 
possible to do so, would be “ both a folly and a crime.” 
With a man who takes that position there can be no basis 
of co-operation in temperance. It assumes that drinking 
isentirely proper if conducted in a proper way; and, of 
course, it would follow that saloons for the sale of it are 
equally proper. All experience teaches that “proper 
drinking” is not possible to the mass of our fellow-citizeus. 
Moderate drinking in the great majority of cases leads 
directly to immoderate drinking, and the whole business as 
cunducted is unholy, and is accompanied with every sign of 
depraved conditions and influences. It is not a possible so- 
lution to have the Church go down into the saloon busi- 
ness, The only way to save those who are in the moral pit 
of intemperance, if experience goes for anything, is to 
abolish the saloon businessr altogether. 


THE Democrats having control of the Senate have reor” 
ganized the committees. It is interesting to observe that 
all the important chairmanships, and the great majority 
of them, go to Senators from the South. For example, the 
chairmanships of the committees on agriculture, appropri- 
ations, contingent expenses, civil service, claims, coast de- 
fenses, commerce, District of Columbia, enrolled bills, fish- 
eries, foreign relations, Indian affairs, interstate commerce, 
judiciary, library, manufactures, military aff airs, forests, 
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revision of the laws, rules, transportation, Indian depreda- 
tions, etc., are all occupied by Senators from the South. 
‘f'wenty-eight regular committees have Southern chairmen, 
not including those from West Virginia. This shows that 
the solid South has become practically solid in the Senate. 
President Cleveland is said to be very much disappointed 
at the complexion of the Finance Committee, the chair- 
man, Senator Voorhees, and all the Democratic members 
except one being free silver men. 


A VIGOROUS attempt is now making to prevent the ap- 
proval by the Senate of the pending treaty between the 
United States and Russia. The treaty being still in the 
hands of the Senate, has not been given out for publica- 
tion. It was negotiated by Mr. Bayard during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first incumbency, and during Mr. Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration the Senators added an amendment, which is 
now the paragraph chiefly criticised. It is said, unofficial- 
ly, to be couched in the following words : 

“ An attempt upon the life of the head of either Government, 

or against that of any member of his family, when such attempt 
comprises the act either of murder or of assassination, or of 
poisoning, shall not be considered a political offense, or an act 
connected with such an offense.” 
On the face of it this is perfectly right. An attempt 
actually made to assassinate the Czar should just as much 
subject the guilty man to extradition as an attempt to as- 
sassinate anybody else. The person of a czar or emperor 
or king is just as sacred as anybody’s else, and it cannot 
properly be called a merely political offense to attempt to 
kill him. But those who oppose the treaty insist that 
under the construction of Russian law anybody who joins 
a secret society or harbors a suspected assassin is guilty of 
attempted assassination. That may be so under the Rus- 
sian law, but it would not be so under American law ; and 
no one would be extradited for the offense, unless our own 
Government were persuaded that there was prima-facie 
evidence that the man was guilty of an actual attempt at 
assassination. We do not want to harbor murderers of 
kings. We have had murderers of presidents, and we do 
not love them. But we can trust our courts not to give up 
@ man who has been guilty merely of a political crime, 
under the pretense that he has been guilty of an attempt 
to murder a royal personage. The treaty, of course pro- 
tects the ordinary political offender from extradition, and 
this amendment by interpreting the rule adds to the pro- 
tection. Such was its purpose, and we do not believe that 
it can be perverted to a purpose which would be intolera- 
ble to all our people. 


EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON is said to have expressed him- 
self as astonished and delighted at the entire absence of 
partisan feeling in connection with the inauguration cere- 
monies. It was, he says, extremely pleasant to himself to 
observe that partisanship in politics need not affect indi- 
vidual association. The Republicans turned over the 
offices of the Administration without a particle of bitter- 
ness of feeling toward their successors. This is as it should 
be, and shows that there is a larger confidence in the 
patriotism of political opponents than the warmth of our 
Presidential campaigns would lead a looker-on to suspect. 
A notable sequel of the inauguration was the dinner given 
to the ex-Secretary of the Navy, Gen. B. F. Tracy, in 
Brooklyn, last week, at which his successor, Secretary Her- 
bert, was also present. Secretary Tracy, in his speech ac- 
knowledging the honor paid to him by his fellow-citizens 
of Brooklyn, regardless of party affiliation, spoke of the 
civil service ruies he had introduced in his administration, 
stating that the number of employés in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard was less the first of November than in Septem- 
ber, and that he had adopted the principle of appointing 
men for their fitness, not setting tailors to work as boiler- 
makers or menders. The result has been a great improve- 
ment in the quantity and quality of the work done. No 
part of his address was more heartily cheered than this. 
Secretary Herbert’s speech recognized the splendid admin- 
istration of his predecessor, and intimated that the rules 
of administration which had been laid down by him would 
be followed. It is an interesting fact, as stated by Secretary 
Tracy, that our navy will rank as the fifth in the world 
when our new ships are afloat, being surpassed only by Eng- 
land, France, Russia and Italy. It has been brought up 
from one of the lowest places in the list by the excellent 
administration of Secretaries Whitney and Tracy. 





It is not strange that the English Liberal Party should 
make so much of the Registration bill which has passed its 
first reading. It is a bill which the Liberals are deter- 
mined to pass before the dissolution of Parliament what- 
ever else fails. The Irish Home Rule bill may fail in the 
upper House or Welsh Disestablishment may wait, but it 
is essential to a free and full popular ballot, on which the 
character of the next Parliament depends, that this Regis- 
tration bill become a law. Under the present law one who 
owns his house need be a resident but six months before 
voting ; but one who rents—and the great majority of the 
middle class, the Liberal voters, occupy rented premises— 
must bea resident for twelve months before registration. Not 
only is it a fact that this class are forced more frequently 
to change their residence and lose their vote, but the regis- 
try is made but once a year, and a man may have to be a 
resident nearly two years before he can register, and 
half a year longer before he can vote. Think 
what this implies to a Methodist minister, for example, 
who changes his residence every two or three years, and 
many others change as often. Under the new bill a 
uniform period of residence, three months, is required 
of all; but if a man has not moved out of the 
Parliamentary district, his right to vote is not af- 
fected by his moving. Further, a paid registrar will see 
to it that every voter is registered without requiring the 
voter to apply for registration. Other provisions apply to 
the time when the registry shall be completed, all in the di- 
rection of favoring the voting constituency.. The House of 
Lords can hardly dare to reject this bill, because if rejected 





it would give the Liberals another very popular campaign 
ery besides Home Rule on which to go before the country. 
The purpose to make everything as ef&sy as possible for the 
voter offers a contrast to certaiii devices adopted in South 
Carolina, Mississippi and other States whose purpose is to 
reduce the ballot as far as possible. A special provision 
we have not mentioned is to be considered in the same line, 
that which abolishes the requirement that the assessed 
taxes shall have been paid, it being the theory of the bill 
that it is the business of the officers to see that taxes are 
collected and that failure is not to be made a threat of dis- 
franchisement. All this raises the question which country 
is a democracy and which an aristocracy. 


THE French event of the week has been the continuance 
of the trial of Charles de Lesseps, Henri Cottu and other 
members of the Panama Canal direction, on the charge of 
corrupting the French legislators and members of the 
ministry. It will be understood that they have already 
been convicted on a previous charge of squandering the 
property of the company. The defense is not a denial of 
the charge of having paid money to official persons for 
their influence, but that they were compelled so to do by 
the highwayman demands made on them, without which 
they could have no hope ofsuccess. This astounding plea 
in defense, which would properly be called a confession of 
guilt, is offered seriously and defended eloquently by their 
counsel. M. Barboux showed how M. Baihaut had in- 
formed M. de Lesseps that, if an enormous sum of money 
was not paid him he would defeat the bill to raise the 
necessary loan. This would mean the ruin of the Panama 
shareholders; and to save from loss those who had intrusted 
their all to the enterprise the directors had been forced to 
grant the demand much against their will. There has 
been, during the week, the usual crop of sensations, the 
chief of which is the charge that a comparatively small 
bribe found its way to the pockets of M. Crispi, the Italian 
Premier. ; 


.... The condition of German politicsis very ominous just 
now, and seems to point to a bitter struggle between the 
Government and the present majority of the Reichstag. 
The Army bill has been rejected in committee, and cannot, 
it is fully proved, be adopted by the Reichstag, without 
serious modifications, which Caprivi and his master, the 
Emperor, refuse to allow. Matters have been so managed 
that the Government can depend on no party ; even the 
Conservatives, while they support its military measures, 
opposing it on commercial questions. Caprivi declares 
that if the bill is rejected he will appeal to the country, 
which will bring him into a worse plight than he is in with 
the present representatives of the people, as the only party 
which looks with any hope to a new election is that of the 
social democrats. The Emperor hints that he may issue a 
personal appeal to the electors in case of a dissolution, but 
in that case he may learn that he is no great factor when 
an appeal is made to the popular judgment. 


....lt is not often that we have an event occur which 
distinctly marks just how many years one section of the 
country is behind another; but the fact that B. W. Crowe 
and his family have been driven out of the town of Nebo, 
S.C., by threats of destruction of their property and assas- 


_Sination, because his daughter taught a school for Negro 


children, recalls the treatment of Prudence Crandall, 
whose school in Canterbury, Conn., was broken up sixty 
years ago because she was guilty of this same crime of 
teaching colored people. By looking at Nebo, S. C., 
and watching the destruction of the school building 
there by a mob because this white young woman taught 
colored pupils, we can see what was the condition of 
things in Canterbury, Conn., when, on the twenty-seventh 
of June, 1833, Miss Crandall was sent to jail for the same 
offense, and on the ninth of September of the same year 
her house was attacked, the doors and windows broken in, 
and the building left untenantable. 


....- Superintendent Byrnes showed last week what New 
York police can do if they are only properly directed. He 
made a raid on the pool rooms and closed them all up. He 
declares his determination, moreover, to keep them closed. 
Whether the courts hold the offenders or not will make 
no difference. He will close the infamous places again and 
again. All decent citizens will applaud this devotion to 
duty. If the superintendent can ferret out pool rooms 
cannot he also find the thousands of disorderly houses, and 
ought he not to close them also? This is what Dr. Park- 
hurst urged some weeks ago, and Superintendent Byrnes 
scored him for his criticism. Let the police do their duty 
against disorderly houses and Sunday liquor selling as 
faithfully as they propose to against the pool rooms, and 
we shall see a wonderful change in the moral aspects of 
our city. 


.... Here is interesting news in The Christian Evangelist, 
of St. Louis, about Professor Briggs. The editor spent 
several hours with him in Ann Arbor, and reports him as 
speaking quite positively about the outcome of his case in 
the next General Assembly : 


** Oh, I shall be defeated, I think. I have no hope to the con- 
trary. The West and the South are against me, and Pennsyl- 
vania will send an almost solid delegation against me.” 

And he added, as to the result: 


“So far as I can now see, it will result in a division of the 
Presbyterian Church. It is only a question of how largea part of 
the Church will go out with me.” 


....Says The Catholic Union and Times: 

“Our esteemed townsman, Bishop Coxe, should do something 
for his protégé, Pére Hyacinthe. That poor old man is now in sad 
straits. His Gailican bubble is burst. The little church is for 
sale, and the festive American widow he married is reported to 
have abandoned him.” 

Why did not our esteemed contemporary add that his son 
has been guillotined and he has himself committed suicide? 
It would have been all of a piece. 





....Running politics cannot be wholly unprofitable if the 
Tammany boss, Richard Croker, has money enough to pay 
$250,000 for a half interest in a famous Tennessee farm, 
where they raise race horses, and as much more for horses, 
He is the true ruler of this city, and the alliance is com- 
plete with the race track, tho not necessarily with the pool 
rooms. The Sun, itself a Tammany organ, in explaining 
Mr. Croker’s wealth, says: 

“There have been stories among the politicians about City 
Hall Park that some office holders pay tithes. One of them, with 
a salary of $25,000 a year, is said to keep one-third of the amount 
for himself.” 

...-1t is announced that the Chinese ‘‘ Six-Companies,” a 
powerful organization, has raised a large sum of money 
which they propose to use in contesting the constitutional- 
ity of the Geary Act. We hope that whatever can be done 
in the courts to overthrow this Act will be done. The Chi- 
nese in this matter have our entiresympathy. The law 
goes into effect on the fifth of May, and we have already 
poiated out the cruelty involved in its enforcement. Such 
a law belies the character of the American nation, and isa 
discredit and a disgrace to us. 


....We learn with pleasure that Dr. Stimson, of St. 
Louis, has accepted the call from the Broadway Taber- 
nacle in this city, as successor of Dr. Taylor. He has the 
instinctofsuccess. Yet we think that a great city church, 
like the Tabernacle, ought to have, as the Episcopal and 
Catholic churches have, more than one pastor to attend 
to its own work, apart from its mission work, men of 
different powers, executive, pastoral or oratorical. To 
put the whole burden on one man, it seems to us, is quite 
too much. 


.... The hysterics of the opponents of Home Rule in the 
north of Ireland are very amusing, and possibly pardon- 
able, considering the passions that have there been 
aroused. But when the London Spectator publishes a 
cold-blooded editorial, saying that the rebellion would not 
be unjustifiable and proceeds to show how a civil war 
might be carried on, and how even Germans and Ameri- 
cans might help the rebels, it approaches very near to in- 
citing treason. It is a disgraceful exhibition of party 
temper. 


....The Supreme Court of Tennessee has recently de- 
livered a decision which is very strongly against all forms 
of pool selling and book making in that State outside of 
chartered race courses. There ought to be a general cru- 
sade throughout the United States against this most per- 
nicious form of gambling. Wherever favorable decisions 
can be reached in the courts, it is the duty of law and order 
leagues to carry up cases. There is no evil that is growing 
more rapidly than this gambling horse-racing mania. 


....Cardinal Gibbons has appointed Vicar-General 
Hylebos, of Tacoma, to be at the head of the Catholic 
Indian Bureau at Washington. We hope he will prove a 
wiser man than his predecessor. The Catholic Indian 
schools need a man who will look after their internal man- 
agement. quite as much as one who will secure money from 
the Government. Some of them are good, but, as a whole, 
they rank low, especially in industrial work. 


....President Cleveland surprised the country on Mon- 
day by nominating Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, as Minis- 
ter to France, and ex-Chancellor Runyon, of New Jersey,. 
as Minister toGermany. The latter is upward of seventy 
years old, and has not for some years been in the public 
mind. What it is that specially commends Senator Eustis 
it would be hard to say. Wade Hampton is to be Railroad 
Commissioner. This was not unexpected. 


....Of course the Hawaiian royalists are elated by the 
delay in the annexation of the Islands. We do not antici- 
pate any serious danger, altho the enemies of annexation 
are doing their best to stir up English feeling against it. 
Minister Stevens says that in Hawaii there is no opposition 
except in the rowdy element and among a few personally 
interested in preserving the royal dignity and power. 

.... The London Russo-Jewish Committee is an important 
body, and its passionate appeal to every Hebrew banker or 
bank director to boycott all Russian loans and securities is 
a serious thing, and if complied with will nearly drive 
Russian securities out of the market and will cripple Rus- 
sian industrial enterprises. But sharp measures are 
called for by the persistent persecution of Jews. 


....The Pilot is right in saying that THE INDEPENDENT 
‘will help to right the wrong done to the poor nuns, so 
cruelly and publicly maligned.” If these Sisters of Lo- 
retto, of the Indian school at Bernalillo, have been ma- 
ligned, we desire to get all the information we can on the 
subject. At present the information is decidedly against 
them, we are sorry to say. 


....The death of Jules Ferry is not of such political im- 
portance as his late election to the presidency of the French 
Senate would seem to indicate. He had been a power, but 
had utterly lost it after the Tonquin War, and was now 
only just becoming a possibility again. His death removes 
not an actual but a possible factor. 

...-Influenza is seeking, lige death, the most shining 
marksin England. Just as Mr. Gladstone is recovering, 
his predecessor, the Marquis of Salisbury, is prostrated by 
a severe attack of this disease. It would not be strange if 
we should have another mild visitation on this side of the 
ocean. 


.... The Evangelist says that “ our evangelist leaders, 4s 
Moody and Sankey, Hammond, Mills, Davidson, Munhall, 
and others, are not Methodists.” Surely, Dr. Munhall, 
among those named, and Mr. Yatman, among those re- 
ferred to under the term, ‘ others,” are Methodists. 


....By a fire last Sunday, Tremont Tempke, Boston, was 
burned, and the largest Baptist congregation in that city, 
and our excellent contemporary The Watchman, were de- 
prived of a home. It is a loss which we greatly deplore, 
and for which we offer our hearty sympathy. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
SUNDAY CLOSING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY J. H. KNOWLES, D.D. 





WHEN Congress took action in reference to holding a 
World’s Fair in celebration of the discovery of America, 
the question of closing the gates of the Exposition on the 
Lord’s Day engaged the attention of thoughtful citizens 
in all parts of the country. Memorials addressed to the 
National Commissioners having control of the Fair were 
numerously signed, asking for Sunday closing during the 
entire period of the exposition. These memorials repre- 
sented not only individuals, but also churches, ecclesiasti- 
cal assemblies, benevolent sucieties, besides local, State and 
national Sabbath organizations. These petitions were for- 
tified by concurrent movements in Chicago itself having 
the same object in view. All these efforts form one chap- 
ter of a vast volume of testimony and appeal for the 
recognition of the American Sabbath of which we may 
well be proud. 

On September 2d, 1891, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Sabbath Union, representatives of that organization 
and other friends of the Sabbath assembled in the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago. The object of the meeting was 
to memorialize the National Commissioners then in ses- 
sion in that city in reference to this subject. ‘Che friends 
of the movement, many of whom had been summoned from 
distant parts of the country, were highly gratified with 
their reception. Every obstacle was removed to a free 
discussion of the question—a question in which the in- 
dustrial classes are becoming more and more interested 
and which has to do with the deepest convictions of the 
Christian people of this whole country. 

The National Commissioners cordially welcomed the 
advocates of Sunday closing in the City Hall on the fol 
lowing day. Eminent speakers were selected to discuss 
the different aspects of the Sabbath cause; among these 
were President Patton, of the Princeton University; Presi- 
dent Scovil, of Ohio; Major-General O. O. Howard ; Colo- 
nel Alexander Bacon, of Brooklyn; and Dr. T. A. Fern- 
ley, of Philadelphia. The memorial presented to the Com- 
missioners at that time, gave the following reasons among 
others for Sunday closing: That such observance would 
honor the law of God, would be in harmony with laws of 
the different States, would respect the convictions of mil- 
lions of American citizens, would be in line with our Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1876, and would be in accordsnce 
with the example set by the English-speaking exh!bitors 
in the Paris Exposition in 1879. They maintained that 
Sunday opening would be unjust to the multitudes of the 
working classes during the Exposition, and would be at- 
tended by innumerable and destructive evils. It was 
urged, moreover, that the generous conduct of employers 
may be depended upon to secure special privileges for 
their employés on secular days, and that the American 
Republic cannot afford to sacrifice its character and influ- 
ence among the nations of the earth in this way. This 
memorial was signed by a large number of well-known citi- 
zens from different parts of the country, and was printed in 
nearly every religious, and in many secular journals of the 
land. Notwithstanding these earnest appeals the National 
Commissioners hesitated to take action. The Board of 
Lady Managers of the World’s Fair, however, then in ses- 
sion in Chicago, passed the following resolution by an em- 
phatic vote : ‘ 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that the buildings of 
the Columbian Exhibition should be closed on the Sabbath.” 

The friends of the Sabbath, having failed to receive a 
response from the National Commissioners, then appealed 
to Congress to decide the question. In April, 1892, the 
House Committee on the Columbian Exposition granted a 
hearing to the friends and opponents of Sunday closing. 
Able arguments were urged upon Congress to shut the 
gates. Memorials and petitions were transmitted to Con- 
gress from all parts of the country, urging that the condi- 
tion of Sunday closing should accompany any additional 
appropriation to the World’s Fair made by the Govern- 
ment. These efforts resulted in a notable triumpl. for the 
friends of the Sabbath. The following bill relating to 
Sunday closing at the Columbian Exposition received 
President Harrison’s signature of approval on August 5th, 
1892, having been adopted in the Senate by a two-thirds 
majority on July 14th, and inthe House of Representa- 
tives July 19th. This action, therefore, became the law by 
which the Exposition must be regulated upon the accept- 
ance by the Commissioners of the donation of $2,500,000 
from the Government. That law is as follows: 

“It is hereby declared that all appropriations herein made for, 
or pertaining to, the World’s Columbian Exposition, are made 
upon the condition that the said eaposition shall not be opened 
to the public on the first day of the week, commonly called Sun- 
day; and if the said appropriations be accepted by the corpora- 
tion of the State of Illinois, known as the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, upon that condition, it shall be, and it is hereby 
made the duty of the World’s Columbian Commission, created 
by the act of Congress of April 25th, 1890, to make such rules or 
modifications of the rules of said corporation as shall require 
the closing of the exposition on the said first day of the week, 
commonly called Sunday.” 

Why should there be universal rejoicing on account of 
this decision ? Because this action will tend to make more 
secure for the industrial classes a period of weekly rest, 
that which they are demanding the world over. Because 
we now exhibit before the whole world one of the chief 
Pillars that support our American republic. Because 60,- 
000 employés at the Fair may be released one day in seven 
from arduous labors. Because anarchy and lawlessness 
will have a salutary rebuke. Because the temptation to 
run excursion trains on Sunday to the Fair over forty dif- 
ferent railroads and from long distances will be removed. 
Because the saloon keepers of Chicago will be disappointed 
in not receiving large gains from these Sunday excursions. 

use the Sunday laws of the nation will not be tram- 





pled under foot by an open exposition, with its untold ac- 
companiments of Sunday buying and selling. Because the 
precedent will not be established for open Sunday fairs in 
every town and State in the future. Because tens of thou- 
sands of American citizens who could not conscientiously 
countenance the World’s Fair if it opens on Sunday, will 
now have the privilege of joining to make it a success 
wortby of the great event which it is designed to commem- 
orate; and because the law of God will thus be honored 
before the eyes of all—that law, in the keeping of which 
there is great reward. 

Notwithstanding the emphatic voice of the nation in 
thus demanding Sunday closiag and the passage by Con- 
gress of an act in accordance with the national will, and 
notwithstanding the acceptance on the part of the 
national commissioners of the donation by the Govern- 
ment with its condition, earnest efforts were made during 
the closing hours of the last session of Congress to have 
the Sunday closing condition repealed. These, however, 
proved futile, and the law stands in full force to-day. We 
hear very much of plans to evade the Sunday closing 
feature of that Congressional enactment. We are not sur- 
prised that influential members of the National Commis- 
sioners stigmatize these efforts as dishonorable. The 
nation will see to it that the Chicago Directory keeps faith 
in this matter. If, by any possibility the Fair should be 
opened through evil device and the will of the people is 
frustrated, multitudes, on conscientious grounds,will sure- 
ly lose all interest in this great national commemoration. 

NEw YORK CITY. 


~~ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....-Messrs. Moody and Sankey, having completed their 
campaign in Baltimore, have gone to Charlotte and Wil- 
mington, N. C. 





....Dr. Henry A. Stimson has resigned his pastorate in 
St. Louis in order to enter that of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle of this city. 


.... The trustees of Andover Theological Seminary have 
elected Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, pastor of the Brick Pres- 
byterian Church in this city, to the chair of Homiletics, to 
succeed Dr. W. J. Tucker, President-elect of Dartmouth 
College. 


.... The Cincinnati Post has taken a ballot of the Pres- 
byterian ministers on the Briggs and Smith cases. Blank 
ballots were sent to every twelfth minister on the Church 
Roll. Out of 325 votes received 219 endorse the General 
Assembly’s deliverance on the inerrancy of the Scriptures. 


....Dr. Philip Schaff, for many years Professor of Church 
History in Union Theological Seminary, has found that 
his iil health has prevented him from steady work, and ac- 
cordingly the directors have made him Professor Emeri- 
tus. He will occasionally lecture hereafter. No successor 
has as yet been appointed. The work of Professor Worces- 
ter has been divided between Drs. Prentiss and Briggs. 


....The bitter persecution which the Stundists are en- 
during in Russia is attracting more and more attention in 
this country. At the Monday lecture in Boston, last week, 
Benjamin Labaree, D.D., for many years a missionary in 
Persia, and well acquainted with the founders of that 
movement, spoke briefly of their needs, and a resolution 
was passed expressing an earnest protest against the perse- 
cution, and calling upon all Christian people to exert their 
influence to bring these great crimes to an end. 


.... The most reliable data concerning the Jewish popu- 
lation on the globe are doubtless furnished by the Jt- 
disches Archiv and the Statistics of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Marseilles. Both these sources agree in putting 
this population at six anda half millions, and of these five 
and a half millions live in Europe. About one-tenth of 
these are found in Germany, 1,680,000 in Austro-Hungary, 
aud the bulk of the rest in Russia and Southeastern Eu- 
rope. 


....In several districts of Germany considerable excite- 
ment has been caused by the fact that Church consistories 
have rejected candidates adhering to the advanced views 
taught at the universities by prominent theological pro- 
fessors. In Hanover one applicant was rejected because he 
expressed his agreement with Schrempf and Harnack in 
regard to the Apostles’ Creed. In Tiibingen three young 
men for the same reason leit the theological Stift, on the 
ground that with these convictions they could not enter 
the service of the Church. 


....The Salvation Army has secured a site for its new 
headquarters in this city. It is in Fourteenth Street near 
Sixth Avenue, and the ground is at present occupied by 
the barracks of the Army. It was purchased fora sum of 
$200,000, and covers an area of about 12,000 square feet. A 
four-story, fire-proof, iron building will be erected. On 
the ground floor there will be an auditorium, which will 
seat 3,000 people, and the other three floors will be used for 
offices for the Army. Mr. Ballington Booth has been 
asked to receive a large farm on Staten Island, upon which 
to establish a colony for those rescued from the slums who 
are willing to do farm work. He has not yet decided to 
accept it. 


.---T'wo Boston churches that for some time have been 
without pastors, are now supplied. The Park Street 
Church has installed the Rev. I. J. Lansing, originally a 
minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church, who was for 
awhile pastor of the Summerfield Church ir Brooklyn, then 
of the Salem Street Congregational Church in Worcester ; 
of late he has been preaching in a large hall in Worcester. 
The other church is the Central Congregational Church, 
which has called Dr. E. L. Clark, of the Presbyterian 
Church of the Puritans in Harlem. Dr. Clark has accept- 
ed the call, but will not enter upen his duties in the pas- 
torate at Boston until September. Meanwhile he is to 


take a vacation in Europe, making his headquarters at 
Athens, eee Cate 








..-- It has been announced that the Auditor and Secre- 
tary of the Apostolic Delegation are on their way to this 
country. Mgr. Donatus Sbarretti, the Auditor, is a 
nephew of the late Cardinal Sbarretti, formerly Vicar- 
General to Pope Pius IX, then Vice Secretary of State, and 
finally Prefect of the Administration of the Propaganda. 
The new auditor is about thirty-seven years of age, and has 
followed the course of theology, canon and civil law in the 
Pontifical Roman Seminary, obtaining all the academic 
grades with great honor and success. For seven years he 
has served in the Secretariate of the Propaganda, being 
charged with the direction of the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the United States. The Secretary is a Roman by birth 
and thirty-two years of age, and for three years he held the 
office of Bursaf at the Urban College of the Propaganda, 
and more recently has been Vice Rector of the same col- 
lege. These two officers have their own duties and rights, 
and make their own reports direct to Rome, belonging to 
the Delegation and not to the present Apostolic Delegate. 


----At the March meeting of the Philadelphia Presbytery 
the subject of revision was warmly discussed. The chief 
matter was the proposed new chapter’on the Holy Spirit. 
The Rev. H. F. Lee said the proposed new chapter was the 
best thing in the revision, as it gave us the authority for 
an infallible Bible; H.S. Nelson, D D., did not believe in 
putting into the Confession everything they believed ; Dr. 
McCook opposed the new chapter as unnecessary; Dr. 
Craven said there was no chapter on God the Father,or God 
the Son and opposed all the present proposed amendments 
because they would delay adequate revision ; Dr. Gibbons 
said it would be a great mistake to pronounce against a 
chapter on the Holy Spirit ; Drs. Fulton, Mutchmore, Mc- 
Elwain and McCaughey could s°e no use in the additional 
chapter, while Dr. Munro believed that the Confession 
does not sufficiently recognize the Holy Spirit. Finally 
the proposed addition was disapproved by a vote of forty- 
four to thirty-five. The overtures on the rational liberty 
of the will, on the Gospel, were approved, and the Presby- 
ery adjourned without finishing the subject. 


.-.-The Senior class in Andover Theological Seminary for 
1892 organized a society known as the ‘‘ League for Work 
in Neglected Places,” and on graduation five of its mem- 
bers went to Maine for co-operative work in couutry 
towns. One of their number, the Rev. E. R. Smith, who 
is settled in Temple, Me., returned to Andover last week, 
and made a report to the League of the results thus far 
accomplished by him and his associates. Very great inter- 
est has been excited in the seminary, and the attendance 
at the meeting was large, including many townspeople. 
Mr. Smith said that the root idea of the League, at its 
formation, was to discover some way for making the 
Church in isolated communities a more commanding influ- 
ence in the social and personal life of the people. This 
presented itself to the minds of the organizers as a prob- 
lem; but since they had got into the field, they had be- 
come so absorbed in carrying out plans for better- 
ing the condition which they found, that they no 
longer considered it a problem, but a_ pleasure. 
He proceeded to-describe the situation. The five towns 
occupied by the Andover Band (as they have come to be 
called) have a population varying from 480 to 2,000. In 
one of these the Andover man has the field entirely to 
himself; but in all the others there are two or three 
cburches—in several instances two denominations taking 
turns in conducting worship in the same edifice. The 
special features introduced by the Andover Band have 
been: First, to enrich the Sunday services by responsive 
readings and btter congregational singing; then to in- 
terest young and old by lecture courses on secular topics, 
issuing family tickets of admission: again, to cultivate a 
higher grade of reading and thought by establishing loan 
libraries, which pass from one town to another by install- 
ments, after a certain period ; finally, to stimulate spiritu- 
ality by union religious meetings, at which two or more 
visiting members of the Band officiate. In Passion Week all 
five are to meet together at Temple and conduct daily serv- 
ices. The people have been very responsive to these efforts. 
They are an intelligent, quick-witted class, and theyshave 
not exactly relished the suggestion in some quarters that 
they are practically heathen, to whom missionaries have 
been sent. They take an increasing part in the meetings, 
and are very appreciative after their confidence is won. 
They discuss the sermons in the village stores now, instead 
of politics aud personal gossip. Some of them attend pri- 
vate educational classes, which the Band have opened. It 
is too soon to expect very large or definite results, but al- 
ready enough has been accomplished to show that the plan 
will prove a grand success. The co-operative feature is the 
distinctive idea which Mr. Smith especially emphasized. 
The occasional meetings of the Band for private confer- 
ence, exchauge of views and devotion, have been very help- 
ful. At the close of the meeting Mr. Smith answered ques- 
tions, and several students enrolled themselves in the 
membership of the League, of which Mr. McDonald, of 
Maine, is new the president. 








Missions. 
THE RECENT DECENNIAL CONFERENCE. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT. PH.D.. 
MISSIONARY OF THE METHOD’ST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





THE first Decennial Conference for all India met in 
Allahabad, the capital of the Northwest Provinces, on the 
premises of the American Presbyterian Mission, on the 
bank of the Jnmna River, during Christmas week of 1872, 
and was attended by 186 members, 28 of whom were 
natives, the whole representing 19 different societies, all 
working in India. At that timeit was estimated that 
there were in India alone, excluding Burma and Ceylon, 
488 foreign missionaries, 225 ordained native agents, 52,816 " 
communicants and 224,258 native Christians, and that the 





increase during the decade had been 61 per cent. The 
secondjDecennial Conference was held in Dhurrumtollah 
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Street Methodist Church, Calcutta, commencing on Thurs- 
day, December 28th, 1882, and continuing in session seven 
days. This conference was attended by 475 members from 
27 societies, of whom 181 were ladies and 46 were natives. 
Of the European missionaries, 138 had arrived within the 
decade, 49 had been ten years at work, 28 twenty years, 7 
thirty years, 3 forty years, and one (Rev. C. Bennett, of 
Rangfn, since deceased), over fifty years. The table given 
below gives the important statistics for India, Burma and 
Ceylon for four decades up to 1881 : 


















. | 1851. | 1861. ! 1871. | 1881. 
PE SRE. 050 v0 Sabescunschnvcesone 262) + «9394f 5226 716 
Foreign missionaries. ............+0.0++- 378 537 546 658 
Native ordained agents : 29 185 38) 674 
Native lay preachers... 551} 1,779) 2,528) 2,988 
Communicants........ 17,306) 47,274) 78,494 a 


8,370)318 363/528, 
63,855 74,875|111.372|168,998 


Male upils in mission ——. 4 
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The conference just closed at Bombay was attended by 
at least 600 missionaries from some 35 different societies, 
European and American. According to the statistical 
tables just published, and which bring the figures down to 
the close of 1890, there were, in India alone, 857 foreign 
ordained agents, 797 native ordained agents, 118 foreign 
and Eurasian lay preachers, 3,491 native lay preachers, 
4,863 churches or congregations, 559,661 native Christians, 
and 182,722 communicants. Adding the native Christian 
population of Burma and Ceylon, and the somewhat re- 
markable increase of the past two years, the Bombay Con- 
ference represented a constituency of not fewer than 
725,000 Protestant native Christians. There were, at the 
close of 1890, 279,716 pupils of both sexes in the secular 
schools, and 135,565 pupils in the Sunday-schools. Only 
about one-sixth of the educational expenses come from 
Government grants. Ninety-seven medical missionaries 
manage a large number of hospitals and dispensaries, 
practically without charge. A number of missions are 
giving attention to industrial work ; 3,989 female agents, 
foreign, Eurasian and native are at work in India alone. 
All these various forms of work now being prosecuted in 
this great field teeming with 290,000,000 souls came up for 
discussion an‘ review, and, if possible, improvement and 
revision at the late Decennial Conference. A prayer-meet- 
ing was held in the large hall, daily, from 7:30 to 8:30 A. M., 
which was full of great spiritual power. A session of con- 
ference was held from 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., and two sectional 
meetings from 2 to 4:30 P. M. daily. During the conference 
38 papers, on 18 subjects, and 48 set addresses, on 20 differ- 
ent subjects were given, while at every session oppor- 
tunity was given for 20 or 25 impromptu five-minute 
speeches. These latter were often the freshest and most in- 
teresting of all. 

On Sunday afternoon at three o’clock, the large college 
hall was crowded to listen to an historical sermon by the 
Rev. G. Kerry, B.M.S., of Calcutta, from Acts 28:15, in 
which he dwelt especially upon the encowragements we 
have in our mission work, and to unite in celebrating the 
Sacrament of the Lord’sSupper. It was a most impres- 
sive scene. It showed forth in a most remarkable way the 
brotherly love that exists among missions and mission- 
aries. Here were missionaries of some twenty or more 
societies united in observing the Holy Communion. This 
could not but impress the non-Christian world with the 
unity and purpose of the Church of Christ. Here were 
many nations as well as many denominations uniting 
around the common table of the blessed Lord. It is a bond 
of union that makes us one in him and one before our com- 
mon task. 

As awhole the Decennial Conference may be said to 
have been a great success. The attendance was large and 
representative. The subjects discussed were of vital im- 
portance to the work. It was most encouraging to see so 
many missionaries from so many countries, belonging to 
so many denominations, often specialists in so many differ- 
ent forms of work, sitting down together to deliberate 
over the best way to evangelize India. As to tone, the con- 
ference was optimistic; as to the classes to be worked 
among the feeling was that all classes should be the ob- 
jects of our efforts, but above all we should seek the ac- 
cessible classes which naturally and scripturally are the 
lower classes. But work among the higher classes should 
be pushed also. All methods of work were commended. 
It was felt that the agents employed should be increased in 
numbers and in efficiency, and a resolution was passed 
calling upon Christendom for more workers. Denomina- 
tional differences were hardly discernible. All seemed to 
have too much to do to think of them. A self-supporting 
native Church, strong and independent, was the goal all 
seemed to be striving for. 

But as tothe conference in its internal economy there 
is an impression left that it is too largeand unwieldy. It 
should be made a deliberative assembly with power to ex- 
press its opinion. Upon this subject the Governor of the 
Prudential Committee, Bishop Thoburn, says: 


“If the Decennial Conference is to continue its career, it ought 
to be made a deliberative body, with some kind of a constitution 
anda limited membership. In other words, it ought to be a dele- 
gated body with a membership not exceeding two or three hun- 
dred persons, and those chosen from all the leading societies. 
Visitors might come in large numbers, but they would come sim- 
ply to listen and not to speak or vote. In such a case, theconclu- 
sions reached by tbe conference would have much greater value 
thanif adopted by the vote of a large audience composed of all 
manner of workers, and open to the constant objection that many 
present were not really missionaries at all.” 

Perhaps another defect which was noticeable was the ab- 
sence of leading and influential native Christians. Says 
the editor of The Indian Star: 

“The Indian ministry was fairly well represented, but still, 
with one or two exceptions, they had very little of interest to 
say. For some reason these men have not become leaders Many 
of them are well educated and speak English fluently, and they 
receive liberal salaries; but in every matter that requires push, 
persistence and daring they are markedly absent.” 

The three topics of most vital interest, perhaps, were, 
“‘The Educational Policy,’ ‘‘ Work among the Masses ” 





and ‘Missionary Comity ”; and from the discussion of 
these, as well as of all subjects, a great and lasting good has 
come to the Great Cause in India. 
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February. Financial Year to Feb. 28th. 
1898. | 1892. 1883. 1892. 
jae. a $39,084 93) $47,256 31 $323,314 81) $318,235 98—6 mos. 
mer. 

Miss. Union 42,904 43) 105,806 08*| 261,545 37) 297,845 62—6 mos. 
Meth. Epis 18,008 86) 27,177 79 | 73,077 85,697 39—4 mos. 
M. E., Sout: 0,921 10,727 34 | 286,086 78) 280,715 24 
Presb. (N’th) 89,630 91) 108,825 25 | 548,240 508,101 05—10 mos. 

- oe, . 41} 6,681 03 | 114,397 50} ay 10—11 mos. 

“* Uni 10,016 66) 18,586 62 83,880 95) 62—10 mos. 
Ref. (putes 10,406 31) 6,559 46 | 92,277 51 T2001 40—10 mos. 
Lutheran | | 

Gen. Synod 979 62) 1.72008 | 40,497 42' 36,690 17—11 mos. 
For. Christ’n | 

Miss. Soc’y 1,909 33; 2,910 11 | | 7,396 85) 8,262 79—4 mos. 
Germ’n Bapt | | 

Brethren 620 20) 1,357 38 7,579 82, 8,780 68—11 mos. 
Universalist | | 

Convention’ 2,802 66 26075: 3,453 81) 912 48—5 mos. 








* Includes one legacy of $80,000. 








Biblical Research. 


THERE are signsof a reaction in the Psalm problem, 
and men whose critical propensities cannot be doubted are 
not willing to put the question any longer in this shape, 
“not whether there are any post-Exilic and Maccabean 
Psalms, but whether there are any which are not.’’ The 
views of Budde on this subject were given recently in these 
columns. Baethgen, in his Commentary on the Psalms, in 
the new Nowack series, takes quite a conservative stand- 
point on the chronology of these sacred songs. While still 
regarding the Psalter as the hymn book of the post-Exilic 
congregation, he claims that this does by no means imply 
that these hymns are, therefore, post-Exilic. Some of the 
Psalms in all probability are the productions of David. 
This is notably the case of Psalm 18, altho in a modified 
shape. Thesame is true of Psalms3and4. The possibility 
of Maccabean Psalms he does not deny. In the ‘“‘I”’ of the 
Psalter he sees this personified congregation, and not the 
individuality of the author. 


..We are glad to learn by a letter from Prof. A. H. 
Saycein The Academy, that M. de Morgan, the new head 
of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities, is doing ad- 
mirable work. During the few months he has been in the 
country he has done more than was accomplished by his 
predecessor during the long period of his administration. 
A catalog of the chief monuments belonging to the Gizeh 
Museum has just been published, and forty-six new rooms 
have been opened filled with treasures hitherto buried in 
the museums of the establishment. Important excava- 
tions are also being carried on and rock inscriptions are 
being copied. At last the monuments of Egypt are in good 
hands. 


....Mr. Henry H. Howorth is publishing in The Academy 
a series of valuable articles on the relation of the Book of 
Ezra to the apocryphal I Esdras. He holds that I Endras 
represents the true Septuagint text of the work whicb, in 
the Hebrew Bible, is known as the Book of Ezra; also that 
the Sheshbassar or Sanabassar of Esdras is a different 
person from Zerubbabel, and preceded him. He was very 
probably the Shenazar mertioned among the sons of Je- 
hoikin in Chronicles 1: 3-8. The Darius of Ezra and Ze- 
rubbabel was not Darius Hystaspis but Darius Nothus, 
who lived a century later; and so we have equally Zerub- 
babel, who was a century later than Sheshbassar. 








Che Sunday-School. 


EASTER LESSON FOR APRIL 2D. 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST.—Mart. 28: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—But now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that slept.—1 Cor. 
15: 20. 

NorTEs.—It is not the object of these notes to harmonize 
the various accounts of our Lord’s resurrection and his ap- 
pearances to the women and the disciples. That cannot 
be done exactly. Each evangelist makes his own selection 
of facts and tells them in his own order. They agree on 
the main facts, but how the different incidents are to be 
arranged and harmonized, we cannot with any certainty 
tell. “Late on the Sabbath Day, as it began to dawn.” 
—This does not appear to be reckoned after the Jewish 
fashion, as “late on the Sabbath Day’ would not be 
toward dawn, but toward sunset. Here the writer seems 
to speak of the night as belonging to the day which pre- 
ceded it. “* Mary Magdalene.”—The one out of whom 
seven devils had been cast; but there is no evidence that 
she had been a woman of abandoned character. Her name 
Magdalene comes from her town Magdala, and is to be 
pronounced in four syllables. ““The other Mary.”’— 
The mother of James the Less, Joses, Simon and Judas, 
and wife of Clopas. Otber women had part in this, or 
other closely related events, such as Salome and Joanna, 
as we learn from other accounts. “« There was a great 
earthquake.”—There had been before they came. 
** Rolled away the stone.”,—Apparently appearing with 
and in the earthquake.———“‘ He goeth before you into 
Galilee.”—There were other appearances besides that in 
Galilee, but it was to be the principal one, and to the 
largest number. 

Instruction.—It was very early in the morning when the 
women started on their good work to embalm the body of 
Jesus. They were not dilatory. Love winged their steps 
and would not let them sleep. 

It was women who were first at the sepulcher. Perhaps 
they loved most; perhaps the work of caring for the body 
especially belonged to women. But women, altho they 


























did not receive the chief instruction of the Master, were 
his most faithful disciples. We never hear that they were 
afraid and fied. . 

It seems to us very strange that the disciples could not 
understand that Jesus was to rise from the dead ; but we 
must remember that resurrection was a familiar spiritual 
thought, and they could not believe in a physical resurrec- 
tion. 

What was the purpose of Christ’s physical resurrection ? 
Suppose his resurrection had been merely spiritual, like 
ours, and invisible, what proof would we have had of even 
the immortality of the soul? Now wecan say, with Paul, 
*‘ Now is Christ risen, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept.” Christ’s actual, visible, physical resurrection, 
after his death, is evidence that the soul does not perish 
with the body. If Christ rose we may rise. 

It is not worth while to engage in any fruitless discus- 
sions as to Christ’s resurrection body. His body disap- 
peared from the grave, and again was taken up and disap- 
peared in Heaven. But this body of his was not under 
physical conditions. It passed through closed doors. It 
was all miraculous. We cannot make it an exact parallel 
of our bodies which decay in the grave. 

We get our best idea from Paul in the fifteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. He says there is a difference between 
the natural physical body and the spiritual body. We all 
know the difference between body and spirit. The heay- 
enly body is of the spiritual sort, not the physical sort. 
Wecan at least understand this, that thespirit, the soul, is 
immortal, and shall rise and live while the body perishes 
in the grave. 

The resurrection of Christ is the greatest good news of 
the world. It is the Gospel itself. It is not enough that 
Christ died. Hisdeath was great. He died for us. But 
his death was prelude of his resurrection; and if he died 
for us, so also he was raised for our justification. Because he 
rose we shall rise also. Wedo not make even so much as 
the old Christians did of Christ’s resurrection. Perhaps 
we make more of his death. 

“Fear and great joy’’ are the characteristics of Chris- 
tian life. Itisasolemn life. It fears to sinagainst God. 
It fears God, and it loves him. It isa life of the greatest 
joy in the hope of the future blessedness. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BRADFORD, H. J., Newport, N. J., accepts call to Shell Lake, 
s. 


ce 4 a TxHomas, Parishville, N. J., accepts call to Pitts- 

ord, Vt. 

BUERMANN. FREDERIC, Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call te 
Detroit, Mich. 

COATES, ORVILLE, Pittsfield, accepts call to East ch., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 

Se. C. S., Weston, Mass., accepts call to Wickford, 


KNAPP, F. L., Danielsonville, Conn., called to Milford, N. H. 

MOWRY, T.B., East Poultney, accepts call to North Tisbury ,Vt. 

NERRY, J.R., ‘Clinton, Conn., accepts call to Somerset, Mass. 

em. F., North Stonington, Conn., called to North Haven, 
e. 


TABER, B. F., Marshall, called to Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 

TEN BROOK, JAMES, accepts call to Burlington, Vt. 
THAYER, A. I., Hopkinton, N. H., accepts call to Warren, Me. 
WATSON, CaAR.es H., Arlington, Mass., called to Troy, N. Y. 
WINANS, J. H., Rochester, accepts call to Kokomo, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
paar ey > CHARLES M., Tyngsboro, accepts call to Hope 
., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
CLRAVES, CHARLES P., Bangor Sem., accepts call to Enosburg. 
t. 


DIXON. Jounn A., Island Pond, Vt., resigns. 

DOLLIFF, FRANK S., Bangor Sem., called to Jackson, Me. 

EDMUNDS, Joun S., Flat Rock, accepts call to Rochester, Mich. 

GERRIE, Wrirao A., Oberlin Sem., called to Onekama, Mich. 

GREENE, CuHester W., Berlin Heights, O., accepts call to 
Frankfort, Mich. 

JONES, W1L.t14aM D., Union ch., St. Louis, Mo.. resigns. 

a, Isaac J., inst. March 8th, Park Street ch., Boston 

ass. 


MOFFAT, ord. recently Laingsburg, Mich. 

MOORE, W. N. (lay), Charlevoix, Mich., accepts call to New 
Duluth, Minn, 

PATCH, Isaac P., Oswego Falls, N. Y., resigns. 

RUBINKAM, NATHANIEL I. (Pres.), accepts call to University 
ch., Chicago, I]. 

SAGE, CHARLEs J., Staples, called to Verndale, Minn. 

SANFORD, W. R., Amer. S. S. Union, accepts call to Allison, Ia. 

SMITH, W1111AM, Plymouth, IIl., resigns. 

STEVENS, FraANnK V., Wellington, Kan.,called to First ch., 
Sedalia, Mo. 

SWIFT, BENJAMIN, Union Sem., called to Orwell, Vt. 

TAYLOR, ALBERT W., Rushville, accepts call to Seneca Falls, 
N.Y. 

TURNER, W. Jay, Neligh, Neb., accepts call to Mt. Vernon, 0. 

VIVIAN, RicHarp, Ada, Mich., resigns. 

WADSWORTH, Georae, Lakeland, Minn., resigns. 

WAIN, GeorGzE A., Saranac, Mich., resigns. 

WILKINS, Harry J., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Strongsville, 


WOODCOCK, THomas J., ord. recently Nora Springs, Ia. 


WYCKOFF, CHARLES T., Chicago Sem., accepts call to pastor- 
ate of Armour Institute. 


YOUNG, James C., Brooksville, Me., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


DICKSON, J. A., inst. March 5th, St. Charles, Mo. 

FAHS, D. W., Le Mars, Ia., accepts call to York, Neb. 

FURBAY, Harvey G., Reynoldsville, called to Tyrone, Penn. 

GREENE, E. W., Logan, called to Ouray, Utah. 

HILL, THomas F., Parnassus , called to Germantown, Penn. 

MILLIGEN, O.B., Pittsburg, called to Braddock, Penn. 

PRESSLY, H. M., Litchfield, Minn., called to Rapid City, S. D. 

STERN, H. T., Corydon. Ind., resigns. 

VANCE, S. E., Eau Claire, Wis., accepts call to Pleasanton, Kan. 

WAUGH, Jomn, Cochocton, N. Y., resigns. 

WHISTLER, J. H., Camden, O., accepts St. Paul, Minn. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BROWN, Joun Mirr.in, Bishop Af. M. E. Ch., died March 16th, 

Washington m, D.C., aged 75. ih ssiamate 
, iv., North Bloomfield, + ACCe 
HEWETT, M. L., Univ., N 


HEURITZY, A., Luth., South Chicago, IIL, resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes 
received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


BOWNE'S PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS.* 


Tis book was called for. The biologists, the physi- 
ologists and the positivists of both sections have between 
them worked so much confusion in the popular mind as 
to the nature of virtue, the foundations of ethics, and the 
principles which underlie conduct as to create for the 
man competent to discuss those subjects both his opror- 
tunity and his welcome. 

Our previous knowledge of Professor Bowne makes 
it certain in advance that a discussion by him of these 
topics would be no ordinary performance, and that if it 
did not create a sensation it would only be because the 
people who are able to follow him and to appreciate his 
many fine points are not in the class among whom sen- 
sations flourish. He is fair and open, but a truculent 
champion who never leaves his foe till he sees him rolling 
in the dust, whether he will rise again and do battle or 
not. 

The thunder of the book as a polemic is in the first five 
chapters. Its final point is to furnish a rational answer 
to the inquiry ‘‘Is there any moral law which has con- 
tents as well as form, and which is binding upon all 
moral beings as such?” To make the meaning of this 
plainer we quote the passage entire (p. 105): 

‘But these formal ideas of duty and obligation alone fur- 

nish no guide to objectively right action. They supply a 
moral form for conduct, but no contents. If we had no ad- 
ditional moral insight, we should be thrown back upon 
eudemonistic calculation for any concrete code—a result 
to which a purely formal ethics must come. Here, then, 
we must rest, or else we must look beyond these formal 
ideas and inquireif any concrete Jaw of life can be drawn 
from our moral nature. Is there any moral law which has 
contents as well as form, and which is binding upon all 
moral beings as such ?” 
Why the moral law laid down in Nature is gcod and not 
evil, isa point Mr. Bowne does not raise. The logic of 
the position would apparently require him to say that it 
isa law developed on the lines of the Creator’s own na- 
ture, and therefore good ; not for the arbitrary and in- 
adequate reason that God willed it so, but because it is 
a law-developed on lines laid down in the Infinite Being 
himself and in harmony with his nature ; for it is not 
possible to conceive of an Infinite Being sustaining the 
evolution of his own infinity on any other terms than 
that of the absolute and perfect harmony of all its ele- 
ments and principles. 

Even the necessities of a naturalistic evolution would 
carry us as far asthat. The starting point of theistic 
ethics can give us nothing less than an Infinite Being, 
the evolution of whose being must be in peace and har- 
mony with itself. A creation developed from such a 
source must contain in it, as we understand Mr. Bowne 
to assume, the laws and principles of objective morality. 
He has been too close a student of Lotze to make his 
start anywhere else than from this solid basis of moral 
reality. Indeed, his whole book is a protest against illu- 
sions and idealisms, well packed from title-page to 
colophon, with almost too impatient protest against doc- 
trinaire hypothetical ethics, The fundamental moral 
ideas of the good, duty and virtue are said to be given 
in the moral consciousness of the race. The law of well- 
being is laid down independently of our will in our con- 
stitution (pp. 38-40 et ss.), which makes various exter- 
nal and internal goods possible. These forms of well- 
being are founded in the structure of our minds and in 
their external relations. 











“ Action, as wise or unwise, depends upon its relation to 
the system of law in which we live; action, as moral or 
immoral, depends upon jts relation to a subjective ideal of 
right and wrong. The ideal order would be that action 
should spring from a right principle of action, and should 
then be guided by perfect knowledge of the best results’ 
(p. 31). 

As between the two parties who teach one, that a thing 
should be done because it is right, and the other because 
it tends to well-being, Mr. Bowne agrees with both or 
neither, as the case may be. He insists that both views 
combine, and that by neither of these paths exclusively 
can we teach a conception which meets the moral con- 
sciousness of the race, neither when we seek to found 
the notion of duty in goods to be reached, nor when, 
with Kant, we invest duty with the character of the one 
self-sufficing categorical imperative. He says (p. 25):* 

“In general,when the duty ethics ignores the goods ethics, 
it tends to formalism and etiquet, in which the uncon- 
ditional sacredness of its imperatives becomes absurd; and 
when the goods ethics ignores the duty ethics, it sinks 
to the level of practical shrewdness and loses its moral 
character altogether.” 

He opens the way for reconciling these opposing views 
by bringing forward a distinction between formal and 
material rightness (p. 40) : 

“The law of well-being is independent of our will. If 
we misconceive that law and act accordingly, we may be 
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formally right, but because of the misconception we should 
be materially wrong. It is, then, by no means sufficient 
that one be formally right—that is, true to his convictions 
of duty; he must also be materially right—that is, in har- 
mony with reality and its laws. Formal rightness, of 
course, is ethically the more important, as it involves 
the good will; but material rightness is only less im- 
portant, as without it our action is out of harmony with 
the universe.” 

The succeeding chapters are occupied with the clear- 
ing up of the unsettled relations of this general position 
by pushing the analysis forward and exiendingit. The 
first point to come up is one that meets every student on 
the threshold of his speculations: ‘‘What is the good? 
How and where is it to be sought?’ The general result 
reached as to this point is (p. 69) that the only concep- 
tion possible of human good is the conscious realization 
of the normal possibilities of human nature. 

This definition does not, however, get us out of. the 
woods. How are we to distinguish between the various 
goods that claim recognition and make our way to those 
which are the normal, true and worthy ends of moral 
conduct? Here Mr. Bowne finds himself in a difficulty 
from which neither the ‘‘ duty ethics ” nor the ‘“‘ goods 
ethics ” nor the co-operative scheme he has laid down 
for the two appears able to deliver him. He falls back 
on some form of subjective moral insight. Chapter III 
is written to show that the necessity of doing this clings 
to the subject itself in whatever form presented. It isa 
chapter of great power in which may be founda vigorous 
inquiry into utilitarian theories of all forms from 
Bentham’s and Spencer’s up to Jobn Stuart Mill’s virtual 
abandonment of the theory by assuming a qualitative 
‘difference in pleasures. One of the happiest hits in the 
book is the phrase ‘“‘calculating ethics’ which Mr. Bowne 
uses pretty freely. It is good enough to stick where he 
applies it. 

It willoccur, however, to every close thinker to raise 
the question, What becomes, in this appeal to moral in- 
sight, of the modicum of recognition Mr, Bowne has 
bestowed on the *‘ goods ethics ”and the theory of ex- 
ternal ends. The reply is ready at hand tbat tho ‘‘ hap- 
piness must have a law, the law must lead to happiness ” 
(p. 97), and must be interpreted by some form of moral 
insight; that all ethical systems are under the same neces- 
sity, and the ‘‘ goods ethics” is no worse off than the 
others ; that unless we are content to rest in a barren 
doctrine of good intentions, the ‘‘duty ethics” must 
lead on to the ‘‘ goods ethics,” and that unless we are 
content to abandon ethical philosophy altogether the 
‘‘ goods ethics” must find its sanction in duty. It appears, 
however, that when we have gotten as far as this we can 
get on no further without some recourse to an “inborn 
ideal of human worth and dignity,” whose apparent 
function it is to steer the mind to right choices among 
the various goods presented for choice. 

Mr. Bowne asserts that this does not involve the 
surrender of the ‘‘ goods ethics.” We shall not discuss 
the point with him, It is certainly very perplexing. 

Perhaps there is light on the point in the next chapter 
on ‘‘ Subjective Ethics.” At all events the avowed ob- 
ject of that chapter is to pull us out of the confusion 
we were left in by the last. Here we find ourselves once 
more in the presence of the old conceptions—an idea of 
moral obligation arising within the mind itself (p. 102), 
the good will as the universal law (p. 111), but condi- 
tioned by some perception of the ideal order of human 
nature. For example, in a world of sotsthe law of good 
will unconditioned by higher perceptions of the ideal 
would lead to drunkenness without end, so that the law 
of the good will is only universal for normal action, 
and if we are to escape from the paw of the “ calculat- 
ing ethics” we would seem to be in as sharp need as 
ever of some moral insight to decide what action is 
normal. Mr. Bowne says (p. 112): 


“ There is in human morality a double element. One isa 
universal factor, which we must view as valid for all 
moral beings whatever ; the other is relative to humani- 
ty itself, and has reference to human perfection. The ideal 
of what a man ought to be is a prominent factor in 
determining what he ought to do; and the ideal itself 
varies as we conceive man as a pure spirit, or as a being 
of flesh and blood in manifold physical and social relations. 
The universal element lies in the affirmation of the duty 
and good desert of the good will, and of the evil and bad 
desert of the evil will.” 


We accept this, but we do not see that it pulls us out 
of the embarrassments that result from the attempt to 
combine the ethics of virtue for its own sake with 
some modified assertion of the dependence of obligation 
on external ends. 

Mr. Bowne’s point in all this speculation is one we sym- 
pathize with and in which he closely follows Lotze. 
He wishes to relieve ethics of the reproach of resting ona 
barren formula, nothing better than a “glittering gen- 
erality,” which when appealed to for definite support 
and direction drops off into such oracles as, ‘‘do right 
and you will make a good ending,” without relieving in 
the least the darkness which lies thick over the question 
what is right, nor giving the least intimation where or 
what the good ending is that is to reward good conduct. 
At the first blush his resort to the ‘‘goods ethics” helps in 
this pinch, but in the end it wrecks his philosophy by 
throwing him back into utilitarianism. Now, in order 
to reach ap ethics which is right op both the forma) and 


the material side, and which has definite contents and 
universal validity, do we need to modify the original con- 
ception of moral obligation as founded on right, truth, 
duty, and introduce, even in Mr. Bowne’s limited and 
highly conditioned form, the perilous aid of his “‘ goods 
ethics” or of obligation reposing on external goods? We 
think not. Mr. Bowne’s position seems to involve 
needless confusion between the primary elements of eth- 
ical relations and the secondary intellectual or percep- 
tive action required to discover and identify them. 

His second point as to material rightness is put ina 
way which involves the surrender of the doctrine laid 
down in the first while all the gain for clear ideas that is 
aimed at in it might be secured by a much simpler meth- 
od. The material contents of ethical action owe their 
demonstration to intellectual action and not to the ethi- 
cal function. To get aclear and defensible position we 
do not need to go one step off the ground of what Mr. 
Bowne calls ‘* duty ethics” or virtue for its own sake. 
The notion of moral obligation is a simple one, implied in 
truth, right, the good and the whole category of moral 
principles which carry in them the implication of ob- 
ligation. But the discovery and identification of those 
primal elements in any given case involves complex 
intellectual action. Here comes in Mr. Bowne's search 
for ‘‘ material content.” It is not a modification or ex- 
pansion of the theory of ethics, but a recognition of our 
dependence on intellectual action and aid for the discov- 
ery and identification of the moral elements in any 
given case, We have many ways of getting at this re- 
sult, but wherever or whenever the mind acting as it can 
recognizes the truth, the right, the good, they bind the 
conscience with moral obligation. It may be as the re- 
sult of a long induction of practical experience that this 
recognition is reached. It may be some sudden awaken- 
ing of moral intuition that has brought it about. Be it 
what it may the process is the same; intellectual ac- 
tivity of some kind has led to the recognition of ethical 
elements in the situation and those principles thus found 
bind the conscience, not by the roundabout method of 
the ‘‘ goods ethics,” but directly by their own force, 
and as we must think without resort to any such awk- 
ward account of the primary source of obligation in the 
human mind as Mr. Bowne’s assumption of an “inborn 
ideal of human worth and dignity.” 

Our readers must not, however, conclude from these 
strictures that the difference between Mr. Bowne and 
ourselves is greater than itis. His point is a good one; 
and tho we do not wholly accept his method, it takes a 
direction and holds to a line which keeps the reader in 
full view of the truth. We regret that we cannot foi- 
low him further through the details of his remarkable 
book and that we must end our notice just on the 
threshold of the most striking chapter in it, that on 
“Subjective Ethics.” 

General readers will find the most to interest them 
in the last five chapters on the various phases, aspects 
and applications of practical ethics. These are subjects 
on which Mr. Bowne has reffected much. He treats 
them on a high plane of ethical standard and of intel- 
ligent exposition and with a genius for coining phrases 
to express himself in which is as refreshing as it is rare, 





& 
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THE MEMOIRS OF DEAN HOLE.* 





TuIs handsome volume, printed in large type, on heavy 
paper, with wide margins, and accompanied by an excellent 
portrait of the author, appeals to the optimist and the read- 
er of leisure. Judging from the genial lineaments of the 
Dean and the pleasant character of his style and thought 
we should infer that he had seen but little of the dark 
side of life, certainly not from his own experiences. And 
such has been the fact, so far as he allows us to gain an 
insight of his circumstances. Enjoying a handsome pri- 
vate fortune, a follower of the chase in his own ample 
demesnes, and for many years holding a very comfortable 
position in the Church which gave him ease and honor, he 
has always been able to say with the Psalmist, ‘I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, he 
leadeth me beside tbe still waters.’”’ Such a man has at 
least been relieved from a practical knowledge of the 
greatest of all tests of faith--the pecuniary worry which 
has tried so many souls and has produced more skeptics 
and suicides than any other cause; but his exhortations 
must, therefore, have adequate force chiefly with those who 
have enjoyed the same “‘ ease in Zion.” 

This collection of anecdotes, strung together by a thin 
thread of personal reminiscences, is exactly what we should 
expect from such a source. It contains nothing very deep 
nor original, and the occasional moralizing scattered 
through these pages while orthodox and inoffensive, is 
somewhat insipid, about of the caliber of what one often 
hears from smug preachers who read elegantly rounded 
periods of unctuous rhetoric from costly pulpits to opu- 
lent audiences. 

The anecdotes are classified under specific heads, such 
as Archers, Artists, Gamblers, Hunters, Cricketers, Shoot- 
ers, Workingmen, Ecclesiastics, Gardeners, and the like. 
While vigorously denouncing immorality or over-in- 
dulgence in sport, it is evident that the Dean has himeelf 
been a very earnest athletic Christian, and has contrived 
to enjoy life thoroughly without neglecting his professiona 
duties or violating his principles. Between times he 
has also found leisure to imitate Dioclesian, and cultivatea 
pleasant taste for horticulture. 
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The anecdotes are not especially remark- 
able with here and there a notable excep- 
tion, altho considerable ground is covered 
under the different heads, sometimes rather 
thinly. An interesting example of how 
intelligent minds may differ on the same 
subject is shown by the author’s opinion of 
Jenny Lind. The author of the admirable 
recently published collection entitled “‘ Gos- 
* sip of the Century,” places a very low esti- 
mate on the vocal powers of that celebrated 
singer, treating her, in fact, with decided 
contempt. Dean Hole, on the other hand, 
savs, and we agree with him, as to Jenny 
Lind: 

“T have heard the great singers and ornament- 

al performers of mytime .. . and if I were 
asked to place those in order who have won the 
largest approbation, my arrangement would be 
—Jenny Lind, Sims Reeves. . . . Malibran, 
Grisi and Mario. The Swedish nightingale out- 
sang them all.” 
Jenny Lind was, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest singers of this or any age; the 
world was not at fault in the estimate 
it placed on her genius. But it 
is exactly such contradictions, on the 
part of writers apparently equally quali- 
fied to judge, which confound the author 
who in a later time undertakes to prepare 
the records of a period. Some of the pleas- 
antest pages of this volume are those de- 
voted to Dean Hole’s-sunny recollections 
of his university days at Oxford. 

The chapters on ‘ Ecclesiastics”’ are as 
pleasantly told, but impress one less favor- 
ably because they are steeped with a ‘‘mu- 
tual admiration” style of sentiment which 
relates chiefly to high dignitaries in the 
Church, and represents a degree of ec- 
clesiastical luxury, worldly comfort and 
professional arrogance which to some 
appears hardly consistent with the life of 
those religious teachers who assume to fol- 
low in the steps of the humble carpenter’s 
son of Nazareth. 

One of the author’s observations chal- 
lenges attention, and some will undoubted- 
ly dissent from his opinion, which is yet 
worthy of consideration, as he is evidently 
anexpert. He says: 

“Concerning gardens, I subpoena my memo- 

ries to give evidence, and my verdict is that 
sixty years ago the gardens of England were 
more pleasingly, because more naturally, ar- 
ranged than now.” 
We think that some of our prominent land- 
scape gardeners would protest against such 
a verdict regarding a branch of artistic 
effort which has received much intelligent 
attention in recent years. 





Godey’s for April opens with a story by 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, which we very 
much fear neither the author’s honored 
name nor the publisher’s brilliant and co- 
pious illustration will avail to raise above 
the plane of pretty dul) and unreal medi- 
ocrity. The Westminster Review for 
March opens with a paper on “ Republican- 
ism in France,’ by Frederick V. Fisher, 
and contains, among other interesting arti- 
cles, one on the rising poet, Mr. William 
Watson, by D. F. Hannigan. (Leonard 
Scott Publication Co., New York.) The 
Popular Science Monthly for April is out 
with a full and varied table of contents, in 
which we note particularly a well-earned 
vindication of Prof. G. F. Wright, of Ober- 
lin, from his critics, by Prof. E. W. Clay- 
pole; and an article by Herbert Spencer, 
republished from The Contemporary, on 
‘*The Inadequacy of Natural Selection.” 
We have before us, also, the Political 
Science Quarterly, edited by the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia College. The 
opening paper, by Sidney Webster, on “‘ Mr. 
Marcy, the Cuban Question and the Ostend 
Manifesto,’’ has already provoked some dis- 
cussion and will provoke more, if it does 
not wholly reconstruct public opinion as to 
the responsible authors of that famous 
manifesto. Mr. Webster relieves Mr. Marcy 
and Mr. Pierce’s government from the 
odium under which they have been left so 
long, and brings the responsibility home 
mainly to Mr. Buchanan, who is already 
responsible for so much of the dark and 
vexed history of the decade preceding the 
War. The other numbersare both excellent 
and important, but require no special no- 
tice from us. 


The Tuscan Republics (Florence, Siena, 
Pisa and Lucca with Genoa). By Bella 
Duffy. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) This is the latest number in the 
“Story of the Nations’ Series. The little 
communes of Tuscany, as compared with 
the larger Republics of Northern Italy, 
have an interest which is peculiarly their 
own, in spite of the confused aspect they 
present to the student. Their “story” 
is well told in this volume, and 











all the better for the moderate obli- 








gation to make its numbers readable 
and interesting to young readers, under 
which the series is supposed to be written. 
The author has found a plenty of new mat- 
ter waiting to be incorporated, particularly 
as to the rise of these free communes and 
republics. The fact is that in the general 
breakdown of civil society which followed 
the fall of Roman power society was re- 
solved into its lowest elements, and those 
proved to be the communes. The story of 
their rise, expansion and dissipation is one 
of the brightest and darkest chapters of a 
history which, large and small, hasas much 
of the bright and dark in it as any that ever 
had to be written. The author of this vol- 
ume has availed herself to the utmest of the 
new researches of Hegel and Ficker, and 
shows much judgment and skill in thecom- 
position of the book. 


Miss E. S. Kirkland, author of A Short 
History of English Literature, is already 
known to us by her handbooks of the same 
class, ‘“‘ A Short History of England,’ and 
‘““A Short History of France,’ both good 
books for the schoolroom, compiled with 
professional knowledge and good tact of se- 
lecting what is vital or characteristic in 
the history and likely to impress itself on 
the young student. The same merits ap- 
pear in the present history of English liter- 
ature. It is arranged in a natural order 
and composed of matter selected with a 
teacher’s experience and for use in elemen- 
tary classes. Handbooks of this kind can- 
not be dispensed with, but their great de- 
fect is in example of the literature, without 
which, read in connection, their usefulness 
is doubtful and small. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING’s new volume 
of stories which Messrs. Macmillan have in 
press is entitled ‘‘ Many Intentions.” 








..-Gen. Lew. Wallace has completed his 
new historical novel upon which he has 
been at work for some years. It is entitled 
“The Prince of India; or, Why Constanti- 
nople Fell.” 


.. The Century Magazine for April will 
treat of a number of matters appropriate to 
Arbor Day, which occurs the 22d of April, 
with editorial articles on forest preserva- 
tion, parks, etc. 


.-The Fleming H. Revell Co. an- 
nounce ‘‘A Memoir of Mrs. Booth,’ the 
“mother of the Salvation Army,” an inter- 
esting review of which, by Mr. Stead, was 
published in the February Review of Re- 
views. 


--An American edition of Dr. Adolph 
Harnack’s ‘‘Outlines of the History of 
Dogma,” translated from the German by 
Prof. Edwin Knox Mitchell, of Hartford, 
will soon be issued by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 


.-Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. will soon 
bring out ‘‘ The Independent Treasury Sys- 
tem of the United States,’ by Prof. David 
Kinley of the University of Wisconsin, be- 
ing the first one in the “J.ibrary of Eco- 
nomics and Politics,’ edited by Prof. Rich- 
ard T. Ely. 


...The April Scribner will contain the 
first of a series of articles by the well-known 
and clever American artist, Mr. Robert 
Blum, who has been absent in Japan for 
the past two years. Mr. Blum will give in 
these articles his artistic impressions of 
that country. 


...Among the articlesin the April Over- 
land Monthly will be one by Charles Pa- 
lache upon “ Forest Trees of the Sierra Ne- 
vada,” illustrated. Mrs. S. E. A. Higgins 
contributes to the series of industrial arti- 
cles ‘‘Pampas Plumes,” treating of the 
growth of pampas culture. 


.-Among other novels announced or 
soon to be brought out by the Cassell Pub- 
lishing Company, are “The Last Tenant,” 
by Mr. B. L. Farjeon, and “The Revolu- 
tion in Tanner’s Land,’ edited by Reuben 
Shapcott, uniform with ‘“‘The Autobiog- 
raphy of Mark Rutherford,” by the same 
author. 


... The American Church History Series, 
to be brought out by the Christian Litera- 
ture Company, will contain in its tenth 
and last volume a unique contribution by 
Dr. H. K. Carroll of THE INDEPENDENT, 
covering some sixty religious bodies, with 
statistics, many of these bodies being un- 
known by name even, except to the student 
of statistics. 


....The J. B. Lippincott Co. announce 
“Through Colonial Doorways,” a series of 
essays full of information about old towns 
by Anne Hollingworth Wharton, and a ro- 








mance by Mrs. Turnbull, of Baltimore, 
author of the ‘Catholic Man.” The same 
publishers promise ‘‘ Outlines of Forestry,” 
a popular and practical work by Prof. Ed- 
win J. Houston. 


....An Addressbuch der deutschen Bib- 
liotheken, edited by Dr. Paul Schwenke, of 
the Royal University Library of Gittingen, 
will in the future appear as the tenth ad- 
dition (betheft) to the Centralblatt fiir Bib- 
liothekwesen, issued by O. Harrassowitz, of 
Leipzig. Since the appearance ef a similar 
work by Petzhold twenty years have passed. 
The new record will give a complete ac- 
count of the libraries of Germany, historic- 
ally and otherwise. 


.... The Illustrirte Zeitung of Leipzig, the 
leading illustrated pertodical of Germany, 
has recently entered upon its one hundredth 
volume. Its publication began in 1843. It, 
better than any other periodical in the 
Fatherland, demonstrates in its pages the 
development of the engraver’s art in that 
country and in Europe. In its recent jubi- 
lee number it reproduced the sketches of 
its first issue fifty yearsago. The latter 
number contained only five original cuts 
from German artists, but had twenty-one 
reproductions from French and English 
periodicals. Now a reproduction in its col- 
umns is an exception. 


..The late Louis Jennings, M.P., who 
died last month at the age of fifty-six, was, 
during his journalistic career, connected as 
correspondent with the London Times, as 
editor with the Times of India, and after 
the close of our Civil War he was for some 
years editor of the New York Times, during 
which period Tweed and the Tammany 
Ring were exposed and brought to punish- 
ment through the influence of that journal. 
On returning to England in 1872 he founded 
and edited The Week, after which he de- 
voted himself to literature generally, until 
the time of his entering Parliament, only 
keeping up his connection with journalism 
by his correspondence to the New York 
Herald. 


..Mrs. L. B. Walford, who for the last 
four years has been the London correspond- 
ent of The Critic, has closed her connection 
with that journal with her hundredth letter, 
printed March 9th. Mrs. Walford writes in 
a postcript : 

“It grieves me to part company with The 
Oritic ; but it is a source of unequivocal and de- 
lighted surprise to myself to find that such an 
erratic and unmethodical person has actually 
written steadily one hundred letters— and only 
once, I believe, forgotten the day! Had Fsaid I 
should do it, no one would have believed me.” 
Mrs. Walford’s successor will be Mr. Arthur 
Waugh, author of a late successful book on 
Lord Tennyson. Miss Lucy Monroe, sister 
of Miss Harriet Monroe, is engaged to sup- 
ply a weekly Chicago letter. 


....The pew year has witnessed several 
changes in the management of the clerical 
journals in Italy. The Unita Cattolica, the 
oldest periodical of this class, founded 
thirty years ago, by Dr. Margotti,in Turin, 
has been removed to Florence and has been 
united with the Corriere Toscano, pub- 
lished for a number of years in that city. 
This is the only Catholic daily published in 
all Tuscany, which includes twenty-two 
bishoprics, and yet the subscription list 
numbers only five hundred! The Moniteur 
de Rome, established some ten years ago by 
Cardinal Galimberti.now Nuncio in Vienna, 
has been sold to the French capitalist 
Boursetty, the same gentleman who was 
formerly the owner of the Journal de 
Rome. While the journal thus gains finan- 
cially it will probably lose its semi-official 
character and accordingly too much of its 
influence. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


> THE PEACE + 
“+ OF THE CHURCH 


By W. R. Huntineton, D.D., 
Rector of Grace Church, New 
¢ York. 12mo, $1.25. 2 


‘S We can use no milder term than to say that it is 
da delightful book. The sustained force of the 
, arguments, the purity and liveliness of the style, 
) the appositeness of the illustrations, the keenness 
, of the satire, which has in it no admixture of ill 
) nature, the firmness of the faith, and many other 
‘merits too numerous to specify, are beyond all 
praise.”—English Church Quarterly Review. 








*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 








Dr. Taylor’s 
Bible 
Biographies. 


Each 1 Volume, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


David, King of Israel. 

Daniel the Beloved. $ 

Joseph the Prime-Minister. | 

{Elijah the Prophet. ; 
Moses the Law-Giver. 

Paul the Missionary, Illustrated. 

Peter the Apostle. 


‘Ruth the Gleaner and Esther. 
the Queen. 
Uniform withthe above: ¢ 


The Scottish Pulpit. 


BY THE 


Rev. W. M. TAYLOR, D. D., 


Late Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘ 


) New York. 


tB™ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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Macmillan & Co’s 


New Books 


Just Ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The World of the Un- 
seen 


An Essay on the Relation of Higher 
Space and Things Eternal. By Rev. 
A. WILLINK. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


“ His idea is absolutely new, and among those who 
are interested in the unseen world and the future 
state, this book is bound to create a profound im- 
pression, His theory is a bold and original one, 
which at first glance seems to be not only impossible 
but unthinkable, and yet, as it is unfolded, worked 
out, and followed to its logical conclusion, the diffi- 
culties involved seem to vanish, and the first impres- 
sion after finishing the reading is that here we have 
a solution of many deep problems that have long 
puzzled churchmen and philosophers. The book is 

ne that presents a great thought and is worthy of 
careful consideration.’ —The Living Church. 


The Gospel of Life 

Thoughts Introductory to the Study of 
Christian Doctrine. By BRooKE Foss 
WESTCOTT, Bishop of Durham, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Cathedral and 


University Sermons 

By R. W. CHURCH, sometime Dean of St. 
Paul’s and Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, 12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 

“The ministry of every clergyman will be enriched 
by a thoughtful study of these powerful sermons.”— 
Churchman. 

Now Ready, Vol. I. of Mr. Bryce’s 
Great Work. New Edition, Thor- 
oughly Revised, priee, $1.75. 


The American 


Commonwealth 


By the Right Hon. JAmMEs Bryce, D.C.L., 
author of “The Holy Roman Em- 
pire ;” M.P. for Aberdeen. New, 
Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with 


Additional Chapters. In 2 volumes, 


large 12mo. Third Edition, revised 
throughout. 
Vol. I. Now Ready. $1.75. 


Vol. II. In the Press. 


“The book should be known by every American 
who wishes to understand his own country... . Itis 
by far the most able. sincere, candid, and impartial 
study of the condition of the United States that has 
ever appeared since De Tocqueville’s memorable 
work.”— Boston Beacon, 


New and Cheaper Edition of the Eversley 
. Edition of CHARLES K1NGSLEY’s Novels. 
To be published monthly. 

NOW READY 
Westward Ho! 


2 vols. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


16mo. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR APRIL. 


Selonce and the Colleges. By. DAVID STARR 
JORDAN. = abeo 


Points out 4 
tt scie teach w-% - > in 
Igher® education. aes aad atin 


The Ypadeauscy of ‘‘Natural Selection.” 
HERBERT SPENCER. Shows how naturalists 
have i misled by a phrase. 

Prof. G: ¥ Wright 9nd. Ste » Crisies. o Prof. 
E. W. CLAYPOLE. y at- 
tacked writer Sor onthe unthent ty of ao 

The Festal Nevelopment of Art. By President 
Davip J. tains that the fine arts are 
strong feelings. 


‘OTHER ARTICLES ON 


THE CORRELATION OF STRU ACTION, A 
Taovest Tue Macuis or Tao: ZEALAND | BbucA- 
TION OF O ouR Co LORED CITIZ: os PLAY Y IN 
ee UCATION; TB OF THE 
Rieger). Caveat ewan" bketch of be" Eie and 
Work, with Portrait. : 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON. & CO. NEW YORK. 








A Little Minx. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of ‘‘ The Three 
Miss Kings,’’ ‘Not All in Vain,” etc. 
No.114, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“The story of ‘ The Three yl Fines’ is told with 
reat ae the character society sketching 

S very charm while erlhtton incidents and 

happy surprises a ound. Itisa triple love-story, pure 

» tone, and of very high literary merit.” —Chicago 

er 
“A bet ter story than ‘ Not Allin Vain,’ has not been 
published in many moons. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


From Dusk to Dawn. 

By KATHARINE P. Woops, author of 
**Metzerott, Shoemaker.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25. 


“Rarely, indeed, does an author attain to such 
wide pearance in so short a time as did Katharine 
Pearson othe a arance of her somewhat 
socialistic novel “called * etzerott, Shoemaker.’ That 

story, however, with all ite absorbing power, gave 
only | the faintest evidence of the real strength that 
has hitherto remained latent, but whichis now so 
} agi developed in her latest story, * From 

Dusk to n.’”—Baltimore American. 

“The aioe has not only successfully interwoven 
discussion upon religion and the occult sciences, but 
she has handled them throughout in a masterly man- 
ner, predicating her entire teamed with them.”— 
Boston Commercial Bulleti 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 





By KATE MARSDEN. 
ON SLEDGE AND HORSEBACK 





To the Outcast Siberian Lepers. By KATE 
MARSDEN, Member (Special Badge) of the 
Royal British Nurses’ Association, Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society, etc., 
etc. Illustrated from oe and 
drawings. 1 vol., 12mo, clotb, $2.00. 

Ever since Miss Marsden began her devoted work 
and experiences. 
volume and will be a as thrilling as the wildest 
romance. Noone can read it without thoroughly ap- 
preciating the devotion and heroism of the author, 


who alone faced the rigors of two Siberian winters, 
in a work so completely and so nobly philanthropic. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


By FRANK BARRETT, author of “‘ The Ad- 
mirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00; paper, Cassell’s Sun- 
shine Series, 50 cents. 


= aa” masterpiece thus far.”—Boston Daily Trav- 
eller. 





. One of those nov els which is nowadays refreshing 
to lay one’s hands on.’’—Chicago Times. 


“Interesting to the last page.” — Washington Public 
Optnion. 


By GILBERT AUGUSTIN THIERRY. 
THE PALIMPSEST. 
By GILBERT AUGUSTIN THIERRY. 1 vol., 


16mo, unique cloth binding, cents. The 
* Unknown” Library. 





FOR SALE By ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


Scott's Waverley Novels. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
New Limited Edition of 1000 Copies 


Scott has stamped his genius on an entire coun- 
try and language, and the Waverley Novels are 
read by millions, and in every civilized country in 
the world. These great novels have never before 
been properly illustrated. 

This edition is enriched at a cost of over forty 
thousand dollars, with proof impressions on Im- 
perial Japanese paper of three hundred original 
etchings from paintings by celebrated artists of 
France and England, among whom are Sir J, 
E. Millais, R.A., R. W. Macbeth, 
Gordon Browne, Pettie, Lefort, 
Lalauze, Teyssonnieres, etc. 

Andrew Lang, the greatest English critic 
as editor, will furnish critical introductions, gloss- 
aries, and notes to each novel, supplementing 
Scott's own notes. 

This is the most magnificent edi- 
tion ever made of the works of any 
novelist. 

The type will be large and new, set in a fine, open 
page. The margins ample,and the paper a beau- 
tiful natural tint. The volume a small 8vo, easy to 
handle, and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 volumes, issued 2 
vols. per month, at $2.50 per volume. 
Also 500 copies printed on Holland hand-made 
paper, with fifty additional “ilustrations, and 
bound in half leather, at $5.00 per volume. 

Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, 
page and paper with sample illustration, sent on 
application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT. Publishers. Boston. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS 


THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 


Beautiful memorial volume of AMERICA’S FORE- 
MOST PREACHER so universally loved and mourned, 


Introduction by JOSEPH COOK, 
And an Estimate by CANON FARRAR. 
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Elegant bindings. ee oe Printed 
in twocolors, Animmense demand assured. A 
good agent wanted in every town. Exclusive 
territory granted. Give references and experience. 
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O V isers. 
The annual Easter number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will be dated March 80th, and, as heretofore, 
will be unexcelled in its literary features. Among other 


able writers who will contribute are the following: 


Dr. John Henry Barrows, 
Rev. J. V. Tracy, 
Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D., 
J. 


M. Reid, D.D., 
Grace Greenwood, 


Bishop J. C. Granbery, 
Bishop C. E. Cheney, 
Bishop B. T. Tanner, 
Edgar Fawcett, 
Blanche Willis Howard, 


Louise Imogen Guiney, 


Mrs. A. Mary F. Robinson, Paris, France, 
L. M. Walford, London, England, 
Maurice F. 
Charlotte M. Packard, 
Louise R. Baker, 


Egan, 


Marion Thorne. 


The Easter Number will be printed with a cover, and 
will have extra pages to furnish advertisers—who always 
seek this special issue—plenty of space, and to giv 
usual great variety of reading matter—including the dif- 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton St., New York City: 


a “EDUCATION. 
School Property for Sale or to Let. 


The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, Le, ated in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y rerms liber¢ 

Inquire of Poughkee psie Savings B ank. 

A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal Cellege, would instruct in Latin, Liter- 
ature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 
New York. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


women for comfort an 
health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in grove ; lake for 
rowing and skating. Classical and general course of 
study; also, ie sparatory and optional. Apply to 
1158S IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
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LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract- 
ing wide attention among church com- 
mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and, unques- 
tionably the most {perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for catalogue. 


100 Styles Organs and Pianos adapted to 
all uses, for Cash and Easy Payments. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co. 
New York. BOSTON. Chicago. 


New Easter Music, 


On the First Day. Anthem, Wilkinson, 20 
cents. He is Risen. Anthem, Martens, 
cents. Rose and the Lily. Anthem, Warren, 
30 cents. Christour Passover. No.2, Anthem, 
being ag 30 cents. Easter Anthem. Bris- 

tow, 40 cents. Christ the Lord. Anthem, 
Holden, 25 cents. Early at the Pee — of Day. 
Hymn, Van nnep, 15 cents. he Three 
Marys. Hymn, Warren, 15 cents. Christ Our 
Passover. Anthem, Marsh, 20 cents. All 
Hail. Anthem, Hoyt, 15 cents. Easter Sun- 
shine. Con. or Bar, Solo, Marsh, 50 cents. 
Easter Song. Sop. Solo, Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Easter Song. Con.Solo. , Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Gems and Flowers. Carol, A Ahrens, 5 cents. 
Easter Day. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Near the 
Tomb. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Onward, On- 
ward, Carol, Danks,5 cents. When the Eas- 
ter Bells. Carol, Dressler, 5 cents. Our Risen 

ord. Service ‘of music, responsive readings, 
etc., Danks, 5 cents. 

Carol Annuals, 1 to 19 inclusive, 5 cents each. 

Carols, Anthems, eic., sent on selection when de- 





sired. 
Conall list. of Easter music sent free on applica- 
tion. 


wa, A.POND & CO. 


3 Union Square, New York. 
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VOICES OF SPRING. A service of Song and 
Recitation, for Children’s Day. Price 5 cents 

ALBUM OF SONGS. Edited by R. P.Southard 
For Sopranoor Tenor voice. Price 50cents, FOLIG 
OF HOME SONGS. A collection of pretty and 
pleasing songs with choruses. Just the book for the 
family circle. 9 sheet music pages. Price 35 cents. 
ARCHER’S SECOND ORGAN BOOK, New 
and selected music, from the best writers for the in- 
#strument. Can be used for either Pedal or Reed Or- 
gan. Price $2.0. ORGAN MOSAICS No. 2. 
Music of a slightly easier grade than that of the pre- 
ceding volume. For either Pedal or Reed Organ 
Price$]. GARNERED GEMS, by H. R. Palmer. 





The latest and best singing book for Sunday Schools. 
Price 35cents. COLUMBUS, a beautiful cantata 
for adults, by H. Butterworth and Geo. F. Root. Es- 
pecially appropriate for rendering during this year. 
Price 75cents. {THE MUSICAL VISITOR sup- 
plies all reasonable demands for music for the choir 
and for organists. Price $1 50a year. Special terms 
to clubs of five or more. Sample copy 10 cents. 

Any of the above named books will be sent post-paid 
to any address, on receipt of marked price. 


—PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OMNCINNATY. - - SEW wore | _ eMTOAGH 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


mING IMMORTAL. A new Peevies. 
By the Kev. ROBERT Lowry. 16 pi 


saneet No. 17.4 An elght-pageco jection of New 
Price of either ofthe ‘above, 5 cents each by 
mail; $4 it. 100 by express. not paid. 
iE BIGLOW «, MAIN co... 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 





9th St., New York. 


NEW ANTHEMS for EASTER. 


PUBLISHED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


**As it Began to Dawn,” 
By MILEs B. Foster. 5 cents. 


*“*The Lord is Risen,” 


By GEORGE M. GARRETT. 15 cents. 


Also in preparation a new 
Easter Anthem by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. 

Also other Anthems by the best- 
known English and American 
Composers over 100 numbers, 
and Hymns and Carols for Easter, 
from 5 cts.up. List free on appli- 
cation. Please send:for sample 
copies, 


Financial. 
THE MONETARY SITUATION. 


THE exports of gold, which we noticed 
in the early part of the present calendar 
year, have been checked. Is the stoppage 
temporary or effectual? A study of the 
statistics of the movement of gold reveals 
the fact that the metal usually flows from 
Europe to the United States in the autumn 
when our large exports of breadstuffs 
create a heavy balance in our favor; 
conversely gold usually moves from the 
United States to Europe in the spring 
when our large exports of merchandise 
have ceased. We are, therefore, now en- 
tering upon the period when experience 
ought to prepare us, under ordinary con- 
ditions of trade, for an outflow of gold. 
Just: at the moment no gold is moving. 
Will the present condition of things con- 
tinue? 

In the first place it is to be observed 
that the conditions of international trade 
are not ordinary. As is well known, 
trade to and from foreign countries is 
essentially barter. By means of bills of 
exchange our wheat is bartered for coffee 
and silk, gold only being required for the 
difference in values. No correct state- 
ment of international trade is possible, 
for so many factors are unknown to us 
(for example, the purchases and sales of 
securities of which we have no record) 
that no conclusion better than guesswork 
can be drawn. We know, however, that 
our exports must exceed our imports by 
an amount Jarge enough to pay to Europe 
the interest owing to her and to satisfy 
other regular demands. We do not know 
what this required sum is, but we know 
that it is very large—more than $100,000,- 
000, and perhaps twice that amount. 

For years we find that balance of trade 
in our favor (uet excess of exports over 
imports) has been very large except when 
Englishmen were buying our bonds 
and stocks freely. The bearing of this 
fact upon the present situation will at 
once be seen when it is stated that, tak- 
ing the Government fiscal year beginning 
July ist, while a year ago there was a 
balance of exports in our favor of nearly 
$200,000,000, there is up to date this year 
a merchandise balance actually against 
us. This would mean a very heavy out- 
flow of gold according to. all precedent 
but for another circumstance. 

Money is in demand and hard to get. 
The New York banks are nearer to their 
legal-reserve limit of loans than for years. 
Borrowers are paying high rates of inter- 
est for the money they are favored with. 
The plethora of money seen at the begin- 
ping of the year has melted away. 
Much of it has been withdrawn by 
interior banks partly to fortify themselves 
against the Sherman Silver act, and part- 
ly because there is an unprecedented de- 
mand for money to carry the large quan- 
tities of wheat held at all the grain cen- 
ters for those higher prices which may 
never come. One result of this tight 
money is the increasing difficulty which 
mercantile houses experience in floating 
their commercial paper. And if matters 
do not grow better we may expect a 
rigorous curtailing of credits throughout 
the interior of the country. A good 
country merchant will begin now to pre- 
pare himself for such a course on the 
part of wholesale houses. Such a harden- 
ing of loans would have one good effect : 
farmers and others who are saying that 
all this clamor against the Silver law is 
but the talk of Wali Street gold bugs, 
would then have an occasion to inquire 
whether Wall Street is not better called 
a barometer of trade to warn the country 
of monetary danger before the effects of 
that danger really reveal themselves, 

This scarcity of money has for the time 
stopped the gold exports. New York im- 
porters who cannot borrow easily are re- 
luctant to remit abroad. It is, besides, a 
law of commerce that money, like water, 
seeks its level ; so that if interest in New 
York is much higher than in London, 
cable transfers of money will quickly hold 
back for temporary investment in New 
York, the funds which under the ordinary 
Operation of trade will be demanded iv 














England and which would require ex- 
ports of merchandise or gold to satisfy. 
The situation, therefore, is full of interest, 
and must bear with it some unpleasant 
effects upon the business of the United 
States in whichever way the dilemna re- 
solves itself. The conditions which seem 
to be against us are in their nature tem- 
porary, and there seems no doubt that 
they will return to the normal. Yet we 
do not know when; and meanwhile we 
ought, as sensible men, to look the facts 
of our position in the face. 


» 


THE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


WE publish this week a large number 
of the quarterly reports of the National 
and State Banks doing business in this 
city. The banks of New York are excep- 
tionally well managed, and, as a natural 
consequence, their stocks command high 
premiums and are sought after by our 
wisest and most careful investors. 

We print below a summary of the more 
important items. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 








eee meee eee ee eeeeeseeeeee 


Resource 
Capital a BONS ST echanakbaewebesnske 


$29,279,263 

5,000,000 

NL on Gs Gi seosccensosusseesens 1,800,000 
Undivided profits................ 512,609 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
TRONS ow csscvveccasecccscues 


506,222 

ee MEE <5 Eeanhene ab shoeae 2,000,000 
Sci tdG cake habeas oiewah orice 400.000 

Un ivided profits................ 193,424 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ReSOUPCES .......ccccesccces i 
Capital stock....... 
Surplus............. 
Undivided profits...... 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
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SRE 6 55s vecascasavsesestes $9,770,459 
Surplus ak peWeusctssxeskseSs eae 1,000, 
Seen 200,000 
ndivided INMEER Ssh seusese cones ; 76,159 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 
Resources ...... .-. $1,743,750 
Capital stock... g 250,000 
OS eee ‘ 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 97,873 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ........0.+ > $2,901,274 
Capital stock.. 200,000 
Surplus .......... ‘ 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 264,443 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 
eee ee $10,331,925 
Capital stock..............cceeeee 1,000,000 
IE ik onn cp spuases cenacenp eas 1,000,000 
Undivided profits...............4 648,000 
IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
NN Unis scninsskue hi necsese $32,204,777 
oe MUBEKS eh cossubaaneeckus 1,500,000 
MN 4. nc cbktnbeshaabatasioneen 5,000,000 
Un ivided DE cseosecnareesee j 794,545 
IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources .............. pisos 418,305 
Capital stock.. 500,000 
OE cokden shes sks snes 100,000 
Undivided profits 243,893 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
PIII, 5 ois wie be <cwepwedesecee $5,289,540 
Capital st PUK hoe casweseesnen 600.000 
Surplus....... 400,00) 
Undivided profits. . ;. 170,786 
— NATIONAL BANK. 
SOTO. oo 's6 sons 0 ainv0's'ss'en bes #7,920,863 
Capital oui Sey ee eee 300,000 
NN ood sche enbecceSievunns 451,587 
Undivided profits ................ 10,880 
* ie be NATIONAL BANK. 
egw euiukheceuune kar oanwe $12,939,346 
Capital st DUDES Scescdeane se usassep 1,000,000 
— SRS a tbe Wear a eee a 1,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 87,720 
MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
POMNNIINNN 5 :06.cSans evn sins Veuswees $14,061,717 
Capital stock..................... 2,000,000 
PINS Oo oh cc cacasaninee soe 500,000 
Un ivided DUIUS 450 sis. as-08s 515,249 
—- BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 
PROMEDOR o ocin wins cs\nsne beescecs $9,354,424 
Capital poh pusnwwehinkee sense auet 700,000 
PURINE, Sintec niie pets ones pais cs senes 500, 
Undivided profits................. 120,076 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK 
DONE Sas im nwcswewes s6osus sain $2,724,822 
detpien PIES 6 05Fccpesosssedcecnz 300, 
SE ono Gch toicbs sos de wesssoic 250,000 
I Tso oo kicg anwar ced sash cnas $38,633,757 
aa BL donk st assessnicvene vas 2,000,000 
eel are Miatbecie egies Us 8s es pte Sak 2,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 545,734 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 


RREBOUTORS, .... 2 .cccccescsccccsccce $5,861,7: 
Capital stock..................... 750,000 
Surplus and undivided profits. . 343,480 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
Sanwa aibash gas baa -sikcc 044,061 
a ac gg pabbvbne peancsen eeeee 97 500,000 
cithesue ened s+ Vobusuveetint 450,000 





THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 





Soe. siCukisw's bck seeerec ie $9,088,239 

Capital MNEs ss nondseeshpsiberee 1,000,000 

Surplus 15 OLDER AA: 100,000 

ivided profits................ 26,455 
Toe? a ~ 

STATE BANKS. 

BANK OF AMERICA. 
SPECT Eee $23,064,980 
Capital stock............... ae 3,000,000 
OE ree 1,500,000 
Undivided profits..../........... 702,486 

BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK 
NN os, wwcsicsacee kes easnns $4,155,648 
Capital stock.................... 250,000 
RNIN oes ke cnwnaseeeeaese news 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 275,185 


ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
Resources......... 
Capital stock....... 
Undivided profits 


MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
BROMINE... i0s0cn00'sscccss esses 
Capital stock..........ccccseceeee 
| abi Rig Og ee 
Undivided profits. .............. 


MURRAY HILL BANK. 





Sarpiu stock 
MUS... .. se seeseccccee 





NE, av inin sce Savseneesseeoe $2,735,457 
Capital stock.................008 300, 

oa kankikenins <ehuwuaewiane> 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 129,006 

NICHOLAS BANK 

BONOIIOEE 5c 5cc0=500. cevnsee sees $3,738,439 
SIRI MROEK... sccccovecvcesiicess 500,000 
ga eee 105,000 
Undivided profits................ 32,198 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE easier co ndition of the money mar- 
ket last week imparted a better feeling in 
business circles. While the improvement 
was really greater in sentiment than in 
fact, nevertheless it was genuine and 
welcome. Liquidation in stocks, grain, 
cotton and provisions tended to relieve the 
money market ; and, should no injurious 
disasters follow recent declines, confidence 
will have passed through the recent trial 
without serious impairment. A very 
cautious feeling, however, prevails in 
business and banking circles, particular- 
ly the latter, which will shortly have to 
face the usual demands for money inci- 
dental with April settlements and the re- 
vival of trade in the spring. In spite of 
all sorts of drawbacks, such as unfavora- 
ble weather, bad roads, tight money, etc., 
the volume of general trade is very large. 
Clearings at principal cities prove this ; 
for they were nearly 9% heavier last 
week than in the same week of 1892. 
This is extraordinary when adverse condi- 
tions are taken into consideration. The 
increases continue largest in the New 
England and Western States, and are 
mainly accounted for by the heavy back 
orders for all sorts of merchandise which 
Eastern mills and factories are still over- 
taxed in meeting. There are signs of 
these demands being satisfied, as 
the new request for such goods is running 
very light. This is only natural after 
such a heavy distribution of dry goods, 
boots, shoes, hardware, etc.; and whole- 
salers who are now rushed in their ship- 
ping departments cannot complain if 
orders come in more slowly during the 
next few weeks or months. Crop reports 
are not ‘favorable owing to the damage 
done winter wheat by cold. As a whole, 
the outlook is not brilliant. Besides the 
doubtful financial situation, there are 
other uncertainties, such as tariff agita- 
tion, a cholera scare, etc., which necessi- 
tate unusual caution. 





February exports were very disappoint- 
ing, the shipments of principal articles be- 
ing as follows: 





1893. 1892. Decreases. 

Cotton........ $14,852,000 $26,139,000 $11,200,000 
Breadstuffs..... 12,982,000 23,850,000 - 10,800,000 
Provisions...... 8,705,000 10,271,000 1,500,000 
Cattle........... 1,782,000 2,831,000 1,000,000 
Se 2,659,000 8,217,000 500,000 
$40,980,000 $66,308,000 $25,000,000 


Here is a loss of over $20,000,000 in ex- 
ports of five principal articles in a month. 
Quite probably imports will show an in- 
crease of about $15,000,000 during the 
same period, when the returns are com- 
pleted. As affecting the gold movement 
this is important. The shrinkage in 


wheat exporis was mainly the result of 
lower values, the average export price ber 











March 23, 1898. 


ing 78c. per bushel this year against $1.02 
last year. The quantity of wheat shipped 
in February was nearly the same as last 
year; but we exported much less actual 
flour and corn than in February, 1893. 
Of cotton we shipped less than half in 
quantity, but secured better prices, the 
average being 9.3c. per pound against 
8.6c. last year. The declines in provi- 
sions, cattle and oil appeared to be entirely 
due to lessened demand. Europe is less 
in need of our food products than last 
year; hence a considerable falling away 
from the extraordinary shipments of 1892. 
Speculation in some instances, notably 
provisions, has unduly checked exports by 
artificially enhancing prices; but in the 
case of wheat and cotton it is questiona- 
ble if lower prices would materially stim- 
ulate the outward movement now, because 
Europe holds or controls all of these prod- 
ucts that can be consumed for the present. 








The downward tendency in wheat con- 
tinued, owing to large supplies in farm- 
ers’ hands and unfavorable cables. Re- 
ports of damage by cold somewhat coun- 
teracted the decline. Corn was fairly 
steady, but flour dropped 5@10c. per bbl. 
Provisions were dull and lower,: high 
prices having checked consumption. Pork 
dropped to $19@$19.25 for old mess, and 
lard to 10.75c. for prime city. Coffee 
also declined, owing to pressure of sup- 


plies, Rio No. 7% being quoted at 
17ic. Refined sugar is easier, and 
quoted at 4%c. for granulated. To- 


bacco remains firm, Refined petroleum 
was also firm at 5.30c. in bbls. Spirits 
turpentine did not maintain last week’s 
advance and dropped to 354@36c. Tin 
and lead were slightly higher at 21.10c. 
for the former and 4c. for the latter. Pig 
iron ruled steady at $14.50@15.00 for No. 
1X. Coal dropped 50c. per ton to $4.15 
for stove, compared with $3.90 this time 
last year. Cotton was irregular, owing to 
Lancashire labor troubles and further 
liquidation on the long side. Middling 
uplands was quoted at 8 15-16c., a decline 
of 3-16c. for the week. For wool the new 
demand was small, mills being well 
stocked up. The Boston failure also 
acted adversely, tho values are well 
maintained. It will be noticed that the 
general tendency of above values last 
week was downward, due in a measure 
to the financial situation. 


Drugs are very dull at first hands, tho 
jobbers are distributing fair quautities of 
staples. Wholesale grocers report disap- 
pointingly small orders from interior 
points, while near-by trade is fairly satis- 
factory. Dry-goods jobbers are distribut- 
ing fair quantities of staple cottons, and 
the demand for ginghams was stimulated 
by slight price concessions; but among 
commission houses new business is very 
small, and they are chiefly occupied in 
shipping goods on back orders. The lead- 
ing cotton and woolen mills are still heav- 
ily sold ahead ; so there are no complaints 
on this score. All of these branches of 
trade are beginning to feel the effects of 
monetary difficulties and higher prices. 
Iu the iron trade prospects are not good. 
Consumption is Jarge; and while many 
concerns are amply filled with orders, 
prices are not profitable, and there is little 
chance of improvement because of the 
great increase in capacity. On March Ist 
the weekly output was 176,973 tons against 
193,902 tons, same time 1892; this curtail- 
ment being rendered necessary by present 
condition of the trade. 


The easier rates for money started a 
movement to cover on the Stock Ex- 
change, and under these two impulses 
there was a general rally in stocks. There 
was some abatement in the demand for 
funds from the West, which, together 
with moderate arrivals of gold from Mon- 
treal and a temporary ceseation of gold ex- 
ports, lessened the tension in this market. 
Toward the close of the week 5¢ was the 
common rate for call loans as against 87 a 
few days earlier. Time money was in 
better supply at 67, and there was less diffi- 
culty in placing first-class commercial pa- 
per, tho the banks are still very limited 
purchasers, preferring to husband their 
resources for meeting the usual require- 
ments at this season. Thereserveshowed 
an increase of $1,395,000 in surplys; bus 
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this was mainly due to a contraction in 
loans of $5,471,000, which makes the 
shrinkage in the latter about $25,- 
000,000 since the middle of Febru- 
ary. The resumption of gold exports 
on Tuesday wis the immediate re- 
sult of easier money. Foreign trade 
balances are against us, and likely to con- 
tinue so for some time to come. A con- 
siderable outflow of gold at this time is 
natural, and would excite little concern 
but for the condition of the Treasury. 
Fortunately the Treasury is increasing its 
gold holdings at present, which tends to 
allay public anxiety. In railroad affairs 
the situation is practically unchanged, 
and the week was comparatively free of 
sensations. The Reading Receivers’ re- 
port was a good deal criticised, the future 
of that company still being the source of 
much fruitless guessing. In some of the 
industrials there was a sharp rally, due, 
however, entirely to manipulation and not 
to change in conditions. The heavy stocks 
of coal held by Reading are looked upon 
as a menace to the coal trade in general. 
For bonds the demand is less active, ex- 
cept for gold-paying issues which are 
exceptionally steady. London continues 
pessimistic in its attitude toward Ameri- 
can stocks, the silver situation and recent 
development in railroad management here 
accounting for this. Earnings are less and 
less satisfactory ; as in the first week of 
March 75 roads reported an increase of 
less than 3% over last year, and in the 
fourth week of February 82 roads reported 
a decrease of nearly 8%. Bad weather was 
chiefly responsible for the loss ; and some 
roads, it may be mentioned, are reporting 
large decrease in expenditures, so that net 
results may appear better than gross. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





March 18. March Il. Decrease. 

ec etoneaeers $439,304,000 775,500 $5,471,500 

Specie........ceee 72,139,500 72,350,100 210,600 
Legal tenders... 44,389,900 744,095, *294, 

1 BEB. a cscccece 441,961.100 447,209,300 5,248,200 

Circulation ...... 634, 5, 600,700 *33,300 


The following shows the relation he- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ........006 $72,139,500 $72,350,100 £210,600 
Legal tenders... 44,389,900 44,095,500 204, 400 


Total reserve. .$116,529,400 $116,445,600 
Reserve req % 

against dep’ts. 110,490,275 111,802,325 
Excess of re- 





ments.......... _ 6,039,125 4,643,275 
Excess of reserve, March 19th, 1892............. $16,199,700 


* Increase. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Closing quotations as follows : 
U.S. 48, 1907, registered....... 
vy 4s, 


. registered 
Do ai Past oe Eebtee macs 
Currency 63. 1895. Li 


2 
Ni 







y 63, 
Currency 6s, 
y 68, 
y fs, 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was strong and 
dull. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows : 






Bid. 
RN avs. cia cv ceed PWRcss thet eacasanasces 4. 
Peas cose. as dee Pauin ek news ecal widea Maeda’ 4.86 
CADIS CRANSTETS. .0 0 cc cccvccsecccscorccccccocccecs 4.87 
Commercial LOM. ....cccscccccccccccccccceecccccs 4.8444 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


a Bid. 

215 \Lincoln Nat’l......... 

(Manhattan........°72" is 
|Market & Fulton..... 232 
|Mecha ____ ERO 190 
Me’ch’s’ & Traders’... 175 
Mercantile 220 
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21 

d National...., 325 

venth National. . 30 

& th 155 

it. Nicholas 130 
th ua 09 
State of N. Y 15 
Third National «- 112 
esmen + 1 
United States Nat’l.. 212 
Western Nat’l........ 5 





BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 18th, were as follows : 


> a Eid porqhante’ Kneasiee dune 190 
Am. Exchange...... f uthern........00.0- 
ee aseewe 25514 | State of New York... tise 

OTCE. ....2 woe 19% | Western...........0+-+ 
TImport’rs’ & Trad’s’ 637 





H. B, Claflin Company, ist pfd....100 
do. do. 2d pid. eee 






seeee 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The report of the New York Central 
for nine months ending March 31st shows 
that after paying its fixed charges and 
dividends a surplus remains of $46,130.48. 


....The Board of Trustees of the New 
York Savings Bank have elected the fol- 
lowing officers; Frederick Hughson, Presi- 
dent, in place of Stephen W. Jones, de- 
ceased; Rufus H. Wood, Treasurer, in 
place of Frederick Hughson, resigned; 
Archibald M. Pentz. 2d Vice-President, in 
place of Rufus H. Wood, resigned. 


....The Iowa Loan and Trust Company 
of Des Moines, Ia., one of the most con-. 
servative and ablest managed of any of 
the large trust companies, has a cash cap- 
ital of $500,000 with undivided profits of 
$268,356.18. The Company is under the 
supervision of the Banking Departments 
of New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont and Maine. 


....The plan of consolidation of the 
Ohio and Mississippi and Baltimore 
and Ohio Southwestern Companies has 
been printed and has been unanimously 
approved by the foreign security holders 
of bothcompanies. This consolidation if 
carried out will attach the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
system, giving the latter a direct line to 
St. Louis, and will, we think, be of very 
great value to both roads. 


...-Threats of a strike by the switch- 
men of Chicago have been in the air fur 
a long time, the near approach of the 
opening of the World’s Fair presenting an 
opportunity to the officers and leaders of 
the union not to be despised. The com- 
panies have made a combination and 
have given notice that the wages paid are 
as high as those paid at other places for 
similar labor; that there is no good rea- 
son for any dissatisfaction, and that if a 
strike of the switchmen of any road takes 
place common cause will be made all 
of the roads, and no union men, whether 
switchmen or trainmen, or engi- 
neers, will be employed by any road 
entering Chicago. The result of such de- 
cided aetion is that it is reported that the 
switchmen have concluded not to strike. 


.. .-The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad at their annual meeting 
last week decided to increase the capital 
stock of the Company to $100,000,000, its 
present issue being $89,429,300. Presi- 
dent Depew stated that the money ob- 
tained from the additional capital stock 
was to be used to pay for a million dollars 
worth of land purchased in Buffalo and 
for elevating tracks in that city, for a 
bridge over the Harlem River, for im- 
provements along Railroad Avenue in 
Syracuse, for new equipment, and for ex- 
tensions of the block signal system. He 
stated that no part of the $11,000,000 in- 
crease in capital would be used for paying 
for the New York and Northern Railroad 
recently purchased by the Central as 
other means of payment for that property 
had been arranged for. 


....Among the securities sold at auc- 


tion were the following lots : 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co............... 140 
29 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref... .89@93% 
10 shares East Tenn. Land Co.................. 15 


$1,000 Pac. Rd. of Mo. first mort. 4% ex. bond, = 


4 shares N. Y. and Boston Rapid Transit Co.$100 

.... The daily papers of the 9th inst. con- 
tained a telegraphic dispatch from Boston 
reflecting upon the management of the 
Lombard Investment Company, of Kavsas 
City, Mo., from which we made extracts 
which appeared in these columns last 
week. The Lombard Investment Com- 
pany have telegraphed as follows : 

“{ hear you announced failure this 

Company to-day. We had this mornin 
nearly eight hundred thousand dollars o' 
cash on 
amount demand liabilities, only thirty- 
five thousand debentures maturing in May 
and no other liabilities till December. Com- 
pany has not been in better condition for 
two years, and continually improving. Had 
you investigated concerning these rumors 
you would have learned that it isan attempt 
of a small faction to obtain control of 
Company who are adopting this cowardly 
method to create panic among our stock- 
holders and investors.”’ 
We are as much pleased to give place to 
this correction as we were sorry to give 
the original notice. The report of the ex- 
perts does not contain one syllable, or 
even inference, mentioned in the Boston 
dispatch. On the contrary, the report 
made by the Auditor, E. G. Lucas, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., at the close of business 
February 28th, 1893, shows a surplus and 
undivided profit account of $147,391.31. 
A telegram from the main offices at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., states that the Company has 
no bills payable, and further, that there is 
less than $100,000 of obligations maturing 
in the next eight months. 


DIVIDEND. 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broaaway, 
April ist 
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0 able semi-annual by draft on New 
York. Personal aitention given to all 


loans. Highest references. , 
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and with less than half that ; 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most M ificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Waiter Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver- 

ead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of . 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lobdell, Farwell & Company. 


INCORPORATED. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 
MILWAY sconces CHICAGO ELEVATED 


R securities and Loans on Chicago 
eal Estate. 











Correspondence solicited. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 

11 So. Fourth St., Minueapolis, Minn. 

WE loan money upon first-class city real estate 
mortgages, with unquestioned security for prompt 
payment of principal and interest. 

Full particulars and satisfactory reference given on 
application. Correspondence solicited trom persons 
desiring to make safe investments. 


Dnited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys ene 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 

the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 





igious and venevolent institutions, and individuals, 
will find this Company a Convenient depository for 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 
/RASTUSCORNING,Alb’ny| WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADks, | WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, (GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 

G FRANK LYMAN, B’klyn, 
BEY 


A |GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, (JAMES STILLMAN. 








LETTERS OF | INVESTMENT 
OF ° 
SEC s. 
CREDIT. KCURITIES 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


INVESTORS. 


Send your address on a postal card for “ Duluth An- 
nual Record,” and read the progress of a growing city 
WoL. McMINN. Real Estate Rroker. Dulnth. Minn. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT 


JOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital - - - - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. ¢ 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departmentsof New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 














Correspondence solicited, 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres, W.E. COFFIN, Treas, 
D. F. WITTER, Y. Pres, J. H. BLAIR, Seo, 








4 
| 
i 


40 (400) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











A CHANCE SELDOM OFFERED. 


The present Stockholders of the 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR OO, 


FURNITURE DEALERS, 
47 and 49 W, 14th St., New York, 


Have decided to offer the entire capital stock of the 
Company at par, 


$100,000. 


This includes a net surplus January ist last of 
$22,491. 

The name and good will of this Company having 
been well and favorably known for the past 41 
YEARS, sbould be worth at least $25,000 more. 

The above offer covers the 15th Street building now 
used in connection. The same is free from encum- 
brance. 

While awaiting a purchaser for the CA PITAL 
STOCK, the Company will offer at retail the entire 
stock of FIRST-CLASS custom-made Furniture, 
made expressly for Spring Trade, and now in their 
warerooms, storerooms, and factory, at 15 PER 
CENT, below cost. 

The intention is to close out the whole stock on or 
before APRIL 20TH NEXT. 

The Company request that all demands against 
them be presenied for immediate settlement, and all 
parties indebted to them are requested to make 
prompt payment, 


H, P. DEGRAAF, President, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 

any of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Sanking De panunenae of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


S.F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


'S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


Mutual Home Iaprovement Co. 


161 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
We issue Trust Certifi- 
You r Id le Money cates ee nee by as- 
sets amounting to more 
wiil Earn than $2.‘0 in assets for 
every $1.0inc ertificates. On these certificates we ay 
6 per cent. per annum, payable semi-anrually. The 
certificates are issued for terms of 3, 6, 9, har years, 
investors ma elec e 
interest is paid Large Retu NS semi-an- 
nually during the term for which the subscription is 
made, and at the end of the term the principal sum, 


together with its PRO RATA 
share of one half of the prof- if Sent to Us. 
its, is returned on the surrender of the certificates 


Address WALTER THOMAS MILLS, 
President Mutual Home Improvement Co., 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 10%. 

Full Particulars given upon application. 


A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 


TACOMA (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENT i Guarantee 12 percent, perannum 
in any ay the above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 

r cent. per —- for non-residents. T also make 
iret we mortgage, improved real estate eo on unques- 
thonable pF 























ndence ris ited re 4 
garding Western Washin oan ll inquiries answered 
ronan. Address A. C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Was! 


a FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rai 





Send for References. HIG 
MaAddress TACOMA INVESTMENT to, TACOMA. W. 





The Lewis Investment “a 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

noi oepital Paid Up, = | $150,000. 

Choice Invesumentein the mont Conse 


Guaranteed First Mo 

Six Per Cent. on improved lands in Towa 

and Eastern Nebraska, Gal ‘+s AND DESIRABLE. 

Six Per C Cent ty b Slepostt of First Mortgage 
ious et ‘rirteex Y RS’ SUCCESS- 

FUL xpeei CE. SEND FOR PAMP’ 

W.A. TCHK ISS, Sho nee LEWIS, 

here stadia Sa President. 


olde nese a Oommercial Concerns. 
Rents. 
Gash Capt ea loaned or éubscribed on amount paid in 
ee x... 4 wa magmen, payable in 12 t 180 
menthly in stalments. 
For particulars, address 
LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00, 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 








STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


LOMBARD ive ENT. COMPANY, 
AT CLOSE OF B af i vs ere 28, 1893. 


First mortgages...... 
















Second m selvable.--- 
Bills receivable ® 
Industrial bond: 501,000 00 
Railroad and municipal bondsand other 
Cee line, Rp ars 572,494 90 
be = e Miates 4 per cent. bonds and pre- 2s 
cA badebaavennspebepessapecscaqeseunsts ,. 
— mpany stocks, at par.............. 1,447,800 00 
531,491 74 
756 
235,088 45 
Foreclosure costs.ad vanced 83,610 21 
Furniture and fixtures... .... 10,000 00 
oo . ., Sete 6,268 
Due from branch offices.............-+-+++ 12,264 40 
Due from banks and bankers and cash.. 660,785 57 
Accrued interest on securities owned by 
company, not included in resources..... ee 
$9,563,657 36 
LIABILITIES. 
IE veiisccunteianestansses batninesssvense $4,000,000 00 
nw aw gra fund. 000 
OS RGR RAOEEE weer eeeesereee . 60,000 00 
 .,. § ~ “pees . 6,057 32 
Unear aon + peacoat sswonsdosebuocnccoos 21,223 99 
PDD 1.sntarecabepssusete ooseresnns ee 4,903,833 15 
Principal. “and interest paid, awaiting 
— of mortgages and cou- 
per eoaebhienbsoseebee abokeertbbabhs: ash 383,261 37 
Due. branch offices and auxiliary com- 22.901 94 
= her er deposits SS a eee 106,389 59 
it on debentures not in- 
Acmael in Yiabilities Sensbeabeenek, Sabenee 
$9,563, 657 36 36 
STATE OF MISSOURI, COUNTY OF JACKSON, 88 
I, A. D. RIDER, Treasurer of the above-named < com- 


pany, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
in accord ear v4 books of the Company. 


pen RIDER. 

Sahsorioed po sworn to before me this lth day of 

March, 1893. (Signed) Wm. P. CHERRY. 
Notary Public in and for Jackson County, Missouri. 
My commission expires J une 17th, 1896. 





I find, upon careful examination, that the above 
semua of resources and liabilities, as reperted at 
close of business February 28th, i893, by the Lom 
Investment Company, is in accord wit ks 
said C Cspepeny- ( ed) E. rey Auditor. 

In addition L the above AA the Lombard 
Investment Company has a ‘contingent Days oF of 
817.00 of enrentesa mo' “ply ured 0) 
estate’ in twenty States, apprai at over $100,000.- 


Accrued interest on securities owned by the Com- 
pany August 3ist, 1892, was $202,728,07, and on deben- 
tures outstanding $74,353.40. Both of these items have 
been written off. The net earnings of the Company 
Zor the past six months, therefore, were $13,982.82. 


DULUTH AND ees 





has not, and what has been done in Chicago will be 
in Duluth in much lesstime. Write for 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. 


S. H. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 








The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
safe six per cent. invest- 


ment. 
New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head . 4 E navige- 
tion within = miles of Mesaba iron 


= a . Has cheap one for 
aborers. To manufacturing 
bonuses or stock su ptions. For eo See 


NEW DULTTEH LAND OO., Duluth. Minn, 


The National Park Bank, New York 


SRN.» ndcissbbouepebans-w henson tial $2,000,000 
ri 3.000.000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign ND 
Superior Factiities for Collection 
SAFETY ehe ae Géu wn EQUAL TO 
Nrite ¢ 
seme tS K. Whig HT, Deeeldent. 
RTHUR LEARY. ee rent. 
EORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashie: 
D J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 
ECTOR: 


Leary, Eugene Kelly, Riesiens K. Wright, 
oseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Char ries on, « a ao? ward 
Hoyt, t, Edward E. Rockhill Potts, August 
ont, Richard epelafieta, ancl R. Ropleten, 
John Jacob Astor. 











EPORT OF THE CONDITION ar THE 

NATIONAL BUTCHER ROVERS’ 

BANK, at New York, in the State NP, New York, at 
the close of business March 6th, 1893: 











RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts. ............scseseeeees $1,527,085 61 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 27 56 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000 Ou 
Stocks, securi .<) _ SR ee 299,720 56 
Due from other National banks........... 128,351 12 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 8,550 56 
Banking 4 a and fixtures. 80,000 00 
Current expenses and 7,812 67 
Premiums on U. 8. bo w ehee 7,540 00 
Checks and other cash items. . 30,203 08 
Exchanges for _Seering House. . 85,911 67 
Bills of other ban 6,148 00 

—— ional paper currency, nickels and 
Soba eeanehOetemh ehensh pebeeees beeonaeh 6 - +208 mf 
geeks. becdevcessucessvece 308,207 Ou 
l-tende er ni 179,179 00 





emption — with U.S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) 




















LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund....... Skobeaien 
BE IINIINN, «nsnkvingehebapiasvenssess 
National bank notes outstanding 
Dividends unpaid...................... 1 
ndividual — art to check. 1,902,917 41 
Demand - cates t 1,856 00 
SD isitn Munhnboie 40,256 
i= to other 3 National banks 116,025 35 
banks and bankers.......... 1 


State oF Nin Youn, 6 Ke Suita oF Nw York as 
88.2 
I, WM. H. CH E basher of the above-named 
bank, do solemn yaamee that th "th e above statement is 
true to the best of my knowl i ee 
Subscribed and sworn to before me pls 16th day of 
March, 1893. 


ae (No. 1) a Poplin y ae Co. 
G. G. BRINCKERH 
ONS Winky se HO: ¥.{ Directors 





RNATON AY Bank § 


ON eRe 


New York, in the State of N New aT atthe close of 
arch 6th, 1893 : 


business 





Loans and discounts..............+: 
secured and unsecured 
o S. bonds to secure circulation... 


Checks and other cash items.. 


RESOURCES. 








Denes eereeeen ees 


S. bon 9 pbeeP 


Fractional T currency, 
nickels and cents... ¥ 297 1 
SS eS SRS 757,584 2s 
1 tender notes.......... — 


Dividends un 





§ 

Un vided yeaais.. 

te bank notes ‘outstanding. 
I 


- redemption fund)....... 900 00 

bbe nenddeke qudenmeeetewen $9,351,424 45 
LIABILITIES 

$700,000 00 

SP 500,000 00 





Lun anaihines e60nsesonneesy $3,708,729 34 
Demand ae of deposit. 1,508 00 
Certified checks................ 2,387,762 80 


Due to non National banks.. 


=" State banks and bank- 


See ee ~ 859,102 18— 7,987,420 39 
aed ERIE ve #9 aangne a 





STATE oF td YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
I, ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, Cashier of the auove- 


ment is true to the best of my knowled; 


arch, 


Correct—Attest : 


A. OWBRIDGE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
1893. een 
Notary: Public. 
ELIHU ROOT, N 
Ww. Directors. 


W. VAN NORDEN, 5 





R EPORT O 
LINCOLN 


F THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 


the State of New York, at tne close of business 


March 6th, 1893: 





















































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts....................00++ $3,488, 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. : 3, 177 16 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............ 1,86 78 
Due from other National banks. 358.290 78 
Due from State ks and 42,108 08 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 12,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes 38,482 67 
Premiums on U. S. bonds 4,000 00 
Checks and other cash 7. 78,120 62 
Exchanges for os = 376,995 37 
ON SF 20,200 00 
268 41 
903,363 09 
— notes. 682,161 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. : Treasurer’ re3 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
Due from United States Treasurer canal 
than 5 percent. redemption fund.. £30 00 
Be Radccecdecsssveceses nccocnveseeseccuns $7,920,862 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Copisal EE De ccvnsccsccciianses oe $300,000 00 
Sur tabayss cebbeeeb vei eensbeesstearh 451,587 O4 
Uni vided CER e eat 10,879 92 
National bank notes outstanding. . 320 00 
Divi dends PEs wcvcer cep eoncieens 44 00 
ndividual —— subject to check 5,947,604 46 
and certificates of deposit...... 215,285 12 
Certified checks..............++.. 136,322 19 
Cashier’s checks pSes-- 30,452 81 
Due to other National banks.............. 232,373 27 
Due to State banks and SS pavthbennee 552,994 
i ivnncncctnneccessgesacencsncepeee'ascs $7,920,862 85 


STATE OF awe z roor. COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 

I, W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do Aan swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my ner gta on and belief 


CORNELL, Cashier 


wontecrined and sworn to before me this 15th lov ‘of 


arch, 


Notary Public, N 


Correct—Attest 


A. LANSING BAIRD 
ew York County, 22. 


‘JOHN STRAITON 
THOMAS L. JAMES, t Directors. 
H. WALTER WEBB, 





Reseks OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
TIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 































in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
March 6th, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............... $2,978,854 33 

Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 1,331 75 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation... $e 50,000 00 

Due from other National banks....... bs 251,363 53 

Due from ate nks and bankers........ 31,567 35 

SEE PEED ccdcassescsesscns sccesscacee 274,000 00 

Other “i, estate and mortgages owned.. 1,800 00 
Current expenses and taxes pa 12,555 97 

miums on U.S. bonds......... 7,312 50 

Checks and other cash items.. 96,359 00 

Exchanges for Clearing House. 276,549 80 
Bills of other banks 2,500 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

. cel ~~ Putbhubelbebneevaresebaled Son cehsscbsenes 528,412 36 
Se 412 25 

1-tender notes 50,361 00 

Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 

Suspense account 2,567 30 

MM yu sotdeptescronarescesdecrcansansense $4,566,284 14 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in 600,000 00 
Surplus fund.............. 120,000 00 
Undivided profits. ................seescssses 355,801 23 
National bank notes outstanding... 45,000 00 
State bank a outstanding. . 5,131 00 
Pividends ere 900 47 
ndividual de as subject to chec 3,015,189 74 

Demand — ee of deposit..... 26,556 79 

Certified checks................... 109,763 47 
Due to other N National banks.. 2.233 69 
Due to State banks and bankers ‘and 

trust ah Spebebekeleusbeenscsbes eee s 275,617 71 
IN adie wtn was CORTES esbncas dowesacscekos $4,566,284 14 


so OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR! K, 83.: 


D. C. TIEBOUT, 


Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 


true, to the best of my kn 


omiedey. and belief. 
TIEBOUT, Saskier. 


Subscribed and sworn to ph ke me this’ ay of 
1893, Ws. V. i Pon’ 


March, A. Po 
Correct—Attest: oa. 
wh Ji ORRLEY. Di 
. H. tors. 
CHAS. H. OAREEY on ( oo 





Reliable, Conservative. 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DULUTH, MINN. 





DENVE 


and ‘yoy i bomnes. 


aa an, 


THE cia 


One of America’s t_ cities ; 
Population. 15,00 000 Deligntty Deligntiui 


faetlitios, cilities, ‘splendid paiidines 
og ot vast and se vast and growin = 


+. mancial center. R 
MENTS. Maps" and pamphlets 


INVESTMENT CO, 


oe couture: 

















March 28, 1898. 


0. TH NDIT 
vee Reda Sts! NA ONAL BAN at Nook Tork, 
in the State of New York, at the close of busin 
the Oth day of March, 1503; 


RESOURCES, 








Loans and di less 
which officers a directors are ‘ia ie. 
is and discounts tpon which officers 





$7,370,849 35 







and Sheeovers are liable........ Sega 147,820 59 
Overdratts, un: MBCUFOE Z . ..20000..0 000000000 8 D4 
United States bonds 7 secure circula- 

tion (par value), 2 RS OF 50,000 00 

Stocks, securities, etc....... .......eeeseeee 9,000 00 
Due from other Ni National banks, subject 

PE ceseabccialohsans ccccioeseseate ssc 551,425 18 
Due from State and private banks -_ 

poneny, Sunjecs to check 37,781 8&8 
Banking house = 000 % 
Current ex 18,629 99 
as an 275.804 11 

Exchanges for Clearing House 261,603 90 
Bills od other banks....... .........-. sss 42,710 A 

1,137 06 





n 
Gold Treasury certificates. 55,000 00 
Geld Clearing House cer- 


eae 285,000 00 
ilver Treasury certifi- 


CATES .. secrccrcere-sseccees 105,398 00 
. 8,843 30— 713,926 30 












. 350,000 00 
SED Gos ccwsbonsndsncascoconcvensounces $14,061,716 53 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in............. $2,000,000 00 
Surph fund... "500,000 00 
Undivided profits..............+ 515,249 35 
State circulation outstanding 2,632 00 
Dividends ly id.. poe Eee Cate 6,858 25 
In adividnal posits ‘subject $4,790,832 86 
Demand certificates of de.” ait 
Certified checks............ .- 1110/0468 55 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 8,000 00 
Due to other national banks, 
Ss eA check.. 3,034,422 11 
tate and ‘private 
banks and_ bankers, sub- 
ject to check.............+5. 2,093,131 41 
————=-———__ 11,036,976 93 
Ds pcilehvbpspesskeuinbaucsrwensbeasae $14,061,716 53 


STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


» 83.: 
I, C. V. BANTA, Cashier of the MERCHANTS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK’ of New York City, do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, and that the 
schedules on the back of the report fully and correctly 
represent the true state of the several matters therein 
contained, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
C. V. BANTA, Cashier. 
Sworn and subscribed to patune me this 15th day of 
March, 1893. JNO. A. HILLERY, 
Notary Public, Gear York County. 


Cunect—Attere 
ROBT. M. GALLOWAY, ) 
(SEAL.] JACOB WENDELL, ' Directors. 
OHN A. STEWART,  $ 





STATEMENT 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK 


NEW YORK, MARCH 15, 1893. 


RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts - - $3,178,757 86 
U. 8 bonds - - - - - 50,000 00 
Other bonds and stock - 162,803 00 
Banking-house - - - - 450,000 00 
Due from banks- - - - 556.945 08 
Exchanges for Olearing- 

House - - - - - - 246.153 35 


Gash - - - - - - - 1,917,129 59 


$5,861,788 88 
LIABILITIES. 


Qapital stock - - - - - $750,000 00 
Surplus and undivided 

profits - - - - - - 343,480 32 
Girculation - - - - - 45,000 00 


Deposits - - - - - - 4,723,308 56 


$5,861,788 88 
JOHN K. C!LLEY, President. 
H. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 


Reez7, OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

ECOND Ra sson aL BANK, of the City & 
New an tank in me ® tate of New York, at the close of 
busin: 1893: 





RESOURCES. 




















Loans and discounts.......... 9 .....seeee $5,002,422 47 
Overdrafts, secured and ees 1,347 79 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
Stocks. 900 00 
117,583 15 
3,607 05 
19,640 41 
5,000 00 
45,552 62 
201,030 37 
34,838 00 
1,004 31 
A ae 874,688 00 
Legal. 682,457 00 
aie fund x with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................+ 2,250 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than5 
per cent. redemption fund) 1,740 00 
BE cakvnccnscccovncaseonsivs $7,044,061 17 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock ne Boos 
lus 7. se ccseenerencoocseece 
Undivided profits. ................0.eeeeeeee 
National fag 
eter deposits ite sub} —~ ct to a AS 
resection of 
Certified ch ChOCKS. ........00000 





SEES ene eo ae Gear reR $7,044, 
STATE OF ig vd re Gi ental tf OF NEw YORK. 83.: 
I, JOS. 8. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and wire ii. 


J.S.C 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 
March, 1893. . B. GIBBONS. 
Notary Public 


H.A. SNTRGUE 
C. BREWSTER, | Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 
Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 


Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
Capiful.... ceeseeccsee eveeeeeB50,000 00 





Surplue and Undivided Prefits.$100,000 00 
Correspondenee solicited. 











March 23, 1898. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(401) 91 - 














THE CONDI 
FLORTON TTS OE BE 

0} 
City, in the: 9 893 : 


ness Marc 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts............+++s00.++ +: 


ured 
Or onde to secure circulation. . 


ON OF THE 
, at New York 
New York, at the close of busi- 






chan: 
Bilis of Sther banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 


Unt prague i certificates of deposit for 
ven fund with’ U. 8. treasurer 
Red einption of circulation) 








LIABILITIES. 
Capital yo paid in...... o 





Divide unpaid 
idual deposits subject to check.. 
yer certificates of deposit 








each itacehcnssescceuceenkkuboaes 
STATE OF NEW ba Soensy OF NEW YORK, 38.: 

I, ARTHUR W. MAN, Cashier of the above- 

named bank, do hema swear tha 














he best of my k evnen Gallet. 
is true, to t e of my know e an e 
— "A. W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
March, i RAYNARD, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attes 


ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., 
OS. 


t Directors. 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
R IRVING NATIONAL BANhk, at New York, in 
tne Sth, of New York, at the - -B, of business 








arch 6t 

= RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts........... ....+6 seees $2,867,197 42 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 145 48 
U.S. bonds to ay circulation.......... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............. es 58,878 75 
Due from other ethonal banks..... 245 14 
Due from State banks and bankers. 67,165 13 
Banking house, furniture and _ 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 0,336 
Checks and other cash items...... 13,931 61 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 244,552 91 
Bills of other banks................-seese+08 500 


Specie 
Legal-tender 1 





otes 
United States Setmontes of deposit for 
legal ten are da vaddnesn enenaiite 30,000 00 
Redemption fu: h U.S. Treasurer 


naw. 
5 — of - he Sabeesseasaeoase 2,250 00 
: rire S. Treas' : h. 




















Due fro urer (other than 5 8 
per a. redemption fund)....... 22,650 00 
Is cacddcdccdececenkscepennessiccts is $4,418,305 42 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in... .........ceeceeeeeees $500,000 00 
San lus fund 100,000 00 
893 2 
500 
paid 1,217 46 
its subject to chec 2,700,938 34 
Demand certificates of deposit..... 61,232 72 
Certified Checks...............eseeees 157,149 83 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... .. 2,064 
Due to other National banks.......... 231,829 29 
Due to State banks and bankers. ........ 384,479 55 
TO even deccensrcosccsnse is aesiaan edt $4,418,305 42 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
I, GEORGE E, SOUPER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
UPER, Cashier. 
Bubactibed and sworn to before me this ‘6th day of 


March, Noe et W. JUDG 
Notary Public. New York ro. 
Connent—Attag 
W. AH. B. oa 
B. DO Directors. 
WH. MONTANYE, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business March 6th, 1893 : 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...........ssessceeeees $4,864,260 59 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured..... a 81 22 
U.S. bonds to gooure circulation.......... 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............... 108,572 29 
Due from other National banks...... +046, 295 
Due from State banks s and bankers. 144,346 18 
Other real estate and morigages Owned.. 38 19 
er and mo: owned.. 3%, b 
_ eee 17,602 65 
+ FEES 5,500 00 
$3,421 73 
1,422,125 41 
1,134 00 
22 
+ 1,000,458 40 
267,000 00 
Poko 
of de ‘or m= 
ree eaevbey Ap _ ee ; 60,000 00 
— %,754,151 96 
Redemption fund with United States 
r (5 per cent. of circulation). 2,250 00 
Due fro from t United States Treasurer (ot! er 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund) 8,000 00 


ete 

By notes outstandin; 

yen pod on . 
$2,147,631 97 


14,563 32 
859,846 69 








Duet to or Jattonel banks 


Due to 
banks and 


7,889,424 39 


Total.... $9,038,239 239 48 
STATE OF NEw YorK, COUNTY or. ae YORK, 88.: 
. HENRY CHAPIN, JR. Cashier of the above- 
bank, pee 3 solemn wear that the ahove & aieke- 
ment {s true to the best of my my Know and belief. 
Y CHAPIN, R., Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 
March, 1893, EUGENE DELMA iF 
Co Notary Public. 


TORN S. WOODWAR 
CHAS. B. VAN NOSTRAND, 
J. 0. BLOSS, 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist pale eans to make 
an absolutel: re WER REAL! in sa 


oe 





done ius bis feacan a earn te 
co aay, 
st 


“The People’s s National Bank. Denver 
obtained oe Real es- 


8% a EEE erat 


















CONDIT TiO, ‘OF “THE 
op NATIONAL BANK,” at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business on 
the 6th day of March, 1893: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less amount u 
Which officers and directors are liable. $22,149,128 86 
Overdras 22/876 15 


Rr oes, OFT 


























EE PR iia ncdkdseseeeesseusseersevevsasss 50,000 00 
Stocks and securities..... 1,202,597 49 
Due from — National : 

to chec 1,149,650 94 
Due from State and private 

ie = WONG Mc ccsctcccccecces 686,266 92 

NEAR Rs eer 250,000 00 
Other ek ‘covate.. cieawbcwccdeneane 40,676 21 
Current expenses 456 90 
Checks and other cash items............... 210,627 13 
Exchanges for Clearing House. cocce 2,308,506 39 
B of other banks.............seeeeeeeeeee 18,000 00 
Fri ional paper currency, nickels and 
Pg RoR eos esdecdensccorsrcccseacasooescocece 5,530 00 
Nsinhabanentansittd. ve 4,733,362 90 
Teal tender ae 2,296,555 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer poner a $ 
per cont. suhenaaion fund) . 10,000 00 
Collector of Customs 40,000 UU 
MEM ocserdcacees co) cess osencencdascess 35,234 89 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $300,000 00 
Surplus fund 6,000,000 00 
Undivided profits 1,120,296 06 
State bank ee 10.874 00 
Dividends un: 5,550 00 
ndividual Co su bject toc 20,767, 193 69 
Demand << cates of deposit.. 48,694 05 
Certified checks................++- 532,548 34 
Cashier’s pees outstanding.............. 222,269 11 
ae to other National banks, subject to 
_ _ reer ee aarre 4,067,659 61 
Due to State and private banks and 
bankers, subject to check 3s 060,150 03 
Ee RS ee Tey 5,135,234 89 
stare OF NEW 7? COUNTY OF NEW Your 88.: 


WILLIAM J. 
chemical National 


NLAN, JR., Cashier. 
Sworn to and saneatnek yD be me this “15th day of 
March, 1893. Epw’p P. Bro 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, 
Fae KY W. STEVENS, 
WILLIAMS, 
PORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


E 
R MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of the city 
of New York, at the close of business, March 6th, 


Directors. 








RESOURCES. 
Leanne and Discounts.............sseeeeseee $8,343,523 38 
fts os 3,037 98 
50,000 00 
19,000 00 
200,000 00 
00 
Checks and other cash items. 18,044 99 
so for Clearing 
Seettieneetiamennanenends 1,018,923 08 
Due from National banks..... 723,073 69 
Due | an State banks an 
 ebesegeebeaseereneuces 54,306 35 
Redemption fund with 
United States Treasurer (5 
per a tot ‘circulation). . 2,250 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund).............. 19,000 00 
4,323,784 22 
ic ttciscsivecncieccvcmesscsescccs conse $12,939,345 58 
LIABILITIES. 


Samee ont paid in 
Un i SR 














4,869, 9 
te banks ro) bankers. . 1,506,28 
Sense certificates of de- 
bin tnisiids danenemrsavewe 15,170 34 
Certified checks............. 428,715 44 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
Bs cneneccsssesesececesacses 41,116 33 
— 10,806,595 94 
TT TT Te $1 ~~_-x 58 


Total 
STATE OF ad YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
. WM. St. JOHN, President of the: ‘above- 


Slibecribed and sworn to ‘efore me this sth day of 


March, 1893. . K. BR 
Notary Public, N. a “Co. 
Correct—A ttest: 
S. M. MILLIKEN 


JOHN E. BORNE, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION iF Tee 
CONTINENTAL NAT 
— at the close of souaens A the Mh ae A 
arch, : 





RESOURCES. 














547. 
— expenses and taxes paid.......... 18,404 39 
padinceeee Menbeeg eacceraes $1,055,325 80 
Legal tenders and bank 
hbpaniaesel pes dlcoeeseblee we se 126,583 00 
Dus from Treasurer of U. S.. 2,250 00 
Exk anges for Clearing 
Uae atRy Labudaeroe sees 8,310,338 18 
Bee’ oat banks........ f 
Other cash items : 
4,696,712 15 
MN  cacisatengs: sc ideseeusesasesdenes $9,770,457 24 
LIABILITIE: 
Goatee monk Biiiscasentbetidasn <aeaeltenees $1,000,000 00 
——— ies Rai *200,000 
U vided abi. : 76,159 ¢ 
Circulation.... ..... “ao 
Dividends yenpaid 7,846 
its— 
_ 8,453,151 67 
ON gC iitcasuhcasconsesges css Uacenasece “g9,77 770,457 24 
STATE OF NEW YORK, County OF NEW YORK, 88 
I, FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
na bank, do cabatniy swear that the —- state- 
ment is true to the of my knowl ef. 
ED a TIMP ON "Cashier, 


Subecribeg and sworn to before me this 16th day 


of M: 
EDWI x F. COREY, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correct—A ttest: 
HENRY M. TABE 
CHARLES H. MAR: BALL. Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOL 





RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
ee some 


E AEPTE SRNL | “ 








OFFICES Taoutance at 
or" ies 
Investments made 
residents. Wejhave on bapa fi Pee tine at Gif & i dge ¢and 
7 cent, sale. 
: us for a list 
of real estate t8. 


Tamed bank, ‘do solemnly swear that the above state- . 
ment is true to the best of my Ee know:edge and beiief. 
WM. P. St. JOHN, President. 





R rors. OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 

business, March 6th, 1893 : 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and: discounts........... 


erdrafts, secured and unsecured....... *"$3;315 70 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
United States oo C5 | Se Bris m 

‘oo 


Stocks, securities, etc.............-. 
Due from other National banks.. 






Due from State banks and banker: 359,574 82 
Banking house ............. 300,000 00 
O' estate and mort; 2,786 77 
Premiums on U.S. bonds............ « 63,000 ¢ 

——— and other cash items. 19,500 1 


259, 5 1 
xchanges for Clearing House. 4,083,755 31 
banks. 50,081 00 





Bills of other 50, 
BIOGES veces cicccccecce 2,070,911 09 
Legal-tender n 1,504,180 00 
go] — elidicnins of deposit for 
be od Minas Weterscuciunecseesckecees 200,600 00 
Ri Daten fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(Sper cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
anc ccccuniedbdyadesiuains <xcecsss $29,279,262 87 




















LIABILI TIES. 

Capital stock paid in. 000 
Surplus ~~. aes ” 
Undivided p 5 9 
National beak notes outstanding......... 42,600 00 
Poo, rare 14,631 00 
ndividual aes subject to check.. 12,634,901 15 
Demand certificates of deposit 91,769 91 
Certified Checks...........0.0. 1,792,765 47 
Due to other National banks.. 4,8:.9,792 32 
Due to State banks and bankers. 2,520,198 95 











ict unesnindexenacvwninuawewinbededs $29,279,262 87 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 
March, 1893. Wm. IvES WASHBURN, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
AUSTIN CORBIN, N 
JOHN T. TERRY, Directors. 
DUMONT CLARKE, 5 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 

BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, March 6th, 1892: 


RESOURCES. 



















Due from State banks ‘and bankers.. 1,843 
Banking house, furniture, and fixtur 207.000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid..... 10,719 81 
Premiums on U.S _ ee 22,377 80 
Checks and other cash items.. 71,015 05 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... ...... 350,599 56 
Bills of other DankS..........ccccsccscecscees 7,100 0C 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 

EE caddis a devuvtccddeadaeccessvescsdosae 110 a 
st ndkiciennsces 536,685 2 
Legal-tender notes 241,419 io 
United States certificates of deposit for 

PN oad evinis ccc siccanssceduedec 50,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 












Surplus fund. --..... 400,000 00 
Undivided profits.............sseeee 170,786 15 
National beak ~_s outstanding... 262,760 00 
Dividends unpaid................. 2,752 22 
Individual depoaise subject to ch 2,665,173 U2 
Demand corpnceuts of depo: 1,947 42 
Certified check: 188,347 11 
640,892 23 
356,881 95 
ies ttancvtcicedatasdsanistsesccsnvess $5,239,540 10 
STATE OF NEW Be COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s3.: 
I, ISAAC H. W. ALKE R, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do oe swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my vty and belief. 
WALKER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and pm... to before me this = ey of 
March, 1895, CHAS. F. AUK 
Notary Public, Kings ‘Counts. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 


WM. H. MACY, JR ) 
WM, M. KINGSLAND, ¢ Directors. 
J. AGOSTINI, § 





Resa OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, March 6th, 1893: 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.................6. 0005 $874,347 67 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 447 79 
U. 8. bonds to secure | circulation.......... 250,000 00 
Stocks, securitios, tc............s.csssecces 90,412 59 
Due from other aia ae 57,496 29 
Due from State banks and bankers....... 1,236 93 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 70,000 00 
Current expenses = — | 4,917 29 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........ 34,500 
Checks and AA, ca ~ tema, 21.285 59 
Exchanges for Clearing House 54,816 41 
Bills of other banks.......... 2,501 
Fractional paper currenc 

Nilabvéiteousackcsords 340 50 
RS ee 167,162 50 
EAD TOO oi sis 0 cc clvcsccccaisascvecce 82,985 00 


otes 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal ten- 






















Cakes sddrisNeNchaewacccencce 0. c008es 20,000 00 
Redeniptien fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 11,250 00 
a tetnceteddtamnnenssnciecsaccvcte $1,743,749 56 
LIABILITIES. 
Goats: seek paid in 000 
Sur: feet _ See 50,000 00 
Un vided Cts i Lakccees thine 7,873 7 
National bank notes outstanding 350 
Dividends unpaid...................5 5,876 
ndividual deposits subject tocheck.... 1,115,158 73 
Demand certificates of deposit te 2,615 08 
RSE GUN cascccessveccoscesscoccecene 7,875 59 
i tvnddedsngisdsoverdsensdsnnnssceteced . $17 743, 749 56 56 
STATE OF NEW fe COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss: 
E. NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, ‘do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
March, 1893. WILBUR F. SMITH 
Notary Public, N. Y.’Co 


‘CHARLES SERENE, 
JOSEP. GERS, 
WM. He AU. E, 


Correct—Attest 
Directors. 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS, W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn, 


THE TWIN CITIES 


OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest opportunities f 
placing funds at desirable rates. Write te for partic. 
» WEBSTE 
322 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, : 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital Surplus and oe oe gy eg 
Lesgut Bank in best town in Montana. Six pe 
cent. interest paid on time deposits combannusily” 
wnt ~~ me ents made for customers. Correspondence 


HES RITY BAN F MINNESOTA 
une te ‘Capital, #1 oe ea bey .00; Surplus and 
Profits, prompt. 

poin Northwest, and remit 


ee, ‘Thos. 














’ dari, Presiient, 


Reet na OF. THE CONDITION OF 
THE IMP onrTa. AND TRADERS’ NATION- 
AL BANK OF NEW YORK, at New York, in the 


State of New York, at the close of business, March 
6th, 1893: 

RESOURCES. 
Dee GRE GIRO oie cscs cicesscceccceces $22,001,583 04 


















Grercretes, secured and unsecured 1,591 83 
S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 09 
Due from other National banks. 799,882 17 
Due from State banks and banke 61,146 24 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 200,000 00 
Other real estate anc mortgages owned.. 4,500 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 73,175 44 
Checks and other cash items..... 238,400 41 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 2,100,836 70 
eee err 75.911 00 

a — a paper currency, nickels and 
pereUteseWeceuncsatecddsvedéreuadcadced 500 00 
specie Be iccsacecees 3,736,600 00 
Legal-tender notes 998,400 OJ 

United States cer’ 

legal tenders............. 1,860,000 00 

emption "fund with U. S. Treasurer 

not more than 4 per yo on circula- 
MEME eacdecdveciccady das uedgaccaccaddeneds 2,250 00 
Total $32,204,776 83 
$1,500,000 00 


Undivided profi 
National bank n uts t 
State bank notes putstanding. 

Dividends un 


5,000,000. 00 
794,545 Of 








4 8 
Cashier’s checks outstanding ni 1,791 10 
Due to other National banks............... 10,393,605 33 
Due to State banks and bankers.... ..... 4,245,633 16 


Total.. vi 2,204,77 776 83 83 
STATE OF NEw Y NTY OF NEW ve ORK, 88.2 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named bank,do solemnly sw mag 8 that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowled ze and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSE} vD, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ne? = this 15th day of 
March, 1893. UIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 





a. ttest: 


RICE, ( Directors. 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBU RG, J 


We have for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confi- 
dent will sell higher in the future, 


HATCH & FOOTE, Bankers, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Loans made with perfect security netting @ to 
8 Per Cent. Interest paid semi- annually. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDs, $50 to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Gold Certifi- 
cates. $1 and up, 30 days to 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold 
Certificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ no- 
tice. If you wish to invest, write for particulars to 
RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST C 0., 














Seattle, Wash. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE have presented our readers since the 
coming in of 1893 with some notable issues 
of THE INDEPENDENT, and nowit gives us 
pleasure to announce that among the 
writers for our Easter Number, to be dated 
March 30th, are the following : 

Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Dr. D. J. Burrell, 
Dr. John Henry Barrows, Rev J. V. Tracy, 
Prof. B. B. Warfield, D.D., J. M. Reid, 
D.D., Grace Greenwood, Bishop Phillips 
Brooks, Bishop J. C. Granberry, Bishop C. 
EK. Cheney, Bishop B. T. Tanner, Edgar 
Fawcett, Blanche Willis Howard, Louise 
Imogen ’Guiney, R. H. Stoddard, "Mrs. A. 
Mary F. Robinson, Paris, France; L. M. 
Walford, London, England ; Maurice F 
Egan, Charlotte M. Packard, Louis R. 
Baker, Marion Thorne. 

We shall print extra pages so that the 

oo departments will be as fullas us- 

and advertisers will have an opportu- 
nit to present their claims to our sub- 
scribers. 

Our Club Rates, given below, enable sub- 
scribers to secure a reduction in the cost of 
their papers by sending us new subscribers 
or by renewing for a term of years. 
A large proportion ot our subscribers 
take advantage of our Club Rates by 
renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Month........$ 8 | Sx monthe......-.8 

months..... 61 Nine Months...... 

Four months.,.... 1 00| One year.....ee0-00 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber........sseecssees 
One year each.to two subscribers..... 











Cotte 


ssseecee SS 







Four years to one subscriber..........00. 


Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 
Five years to one SUDSCTIDET.......0seee00085 10 
Five subscribers one year eac pe 10 


5 
5 
7 
7 
8 
8 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each 
Copies 10 cents. 


“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscri ~ maa upon receiving a request 
to that effec 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 will be sent to any one 
asking for it. 

We can ‘supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


A NEW STORE. 

Messrs. HACKETT, Canmane & COMPANY have 
pte ned a new ype oh oe d 267 

am 


Single 





h' 
em» beexcellal. T The n 
y cat ak new “qua: ery com- 





eerful, handsomel fit 
worth visiting, o whether one desires to ted up a fon ou 






j 
; 


$2 *(409) 








Reeeks OF THE COMPITION OF THE 
ONAL PARK B. 

in the State of N' 

March 6th, 1893: 





ANK, at New fae City, 


ew York, at the close of business, 








RESOURCES. 

86 

61 

00 

3 

4 

Banking aoa furniture and fixtures.. 750,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 15,100 00 
Checks and other cash items.............. 58,586 40 
Exchanges for Clearing House. - 8,170,259 37 
Bills of other banks................s.cccs0» 12,400 00 
wane paper currency, nickels and sea 81 
Sa eee 20 


sy 
1-tender notes. 


ders 
Due from U. 





Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. aaa PEED sn nniesessseve 67,000 00 
NG -oseitins ue ves osesbasdsccmnsenbounes $38,633,756 69 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $2,000,000 00 





= lus oo -pseene 
Dividends dnpaid.. 
































Demand certificates of coon 36,874 
Certified checks................... 919,35 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 52,00 
Due to other National banks... 13,110,923 19 
Due to State banks and bankers 4,146,704 77 
NE ibn cpeivcnesenetanscerenesesscesees $38,633,756 69 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
s. 


I, GEO. 


HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 


bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my nowieten 2 and belief. 


ICKOK. Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, red. A6th dey ‘of 
, 1893. W.A. MA 
Notary public, Tina Co. 


March 


Correct—Attest: 
STUYVESANT FISH, 


AUGUST iy oe 
EDWARD C, HOYT, 
EDWARD E. POOR, 


Certificate filed in N: Y. 


{ Directors. 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 





FIFTH NATIONAL B t New York, in 
he State of “wel York, at the close of business, 
March 6th, 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................sesees- $964,896 14 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 224 25 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation, 4 per 
. ge SoLnkeresn arabe = aay ease 150,000 00 
> mds to secure depos per 
SEE cn vnsnchceedsonaes setup sesckeatesnscess 150,000 
U. 3. bonds on — 4 per cents.. 1,000 
Stocks, securities, etc................. 468,170 17 
Due from other National banks..... 101,106 81 
Due from State banks and bankers 1,817 71 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages _—- 30,000 00 






















Current expenses and taxes paid 7,811 27 
Checks and other cash items.. 18.599 22 
Exchanges for Clearing House 275,846 40 
Bills of other banks........ 5,930 00 
Fractional paper peananngndh 
COMES. .cvcccsvcccccsccces co cccvececesces coe 213 29 
Specie — 123 00 
Le al-tender notes. 61,786 00 
a wean of deposit for legal ten- 
cichnnhneibishah iitabtabtwesieliiiptanine 165,000 00 
ae fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of cireculation)...... ........ €,750 00 
NE ance kncotasecdesboabinneone autenbe $2,901,274 26 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... pibenbtbaeeeehonee $200,000 00 
Bers TERE... c0ccccciccocevescosess cove 50,000 OC 
UR SUED, 5s cvcsprsccenssnnsccssseve 264,443 z 


National bank notes outstanding......... 123,940 
Dividends unpaid 586 


or 4 deposits subject 
pe a ae ee $1,889,267 63 
Demand certificates of de- 


o ertifled ¢ 


United States deposits. 


_—~ to State ba 





nksand 


16,909 05 
42,138 21 


14,549 24 
170,853 14 





$2,901,274 26 26 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 

I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my know viedge a and belief. 


PSON, Cashier. 


Subscrived and sworn to before me this 15th day of 
1893. Tu 


March, 


Correct—Attest: 


R. 
J. B. 
Ss. K 


s. W. SMITH 
Notary Public. 


KELLY, 
BREWSTER, Directors. 
ELLY, 





EPORT OF THE CO 


CENTRAL NATI ONAL 
in the State of New York, 


March 6th, 1893 : 


Due from State 


NDITION OF THE 
BANK, at New York, 
t the close of business 


RESOURCES. 


Due from other National banks 
banks and bankers 









Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 700,000 
Other estate and mortgages ow ned. 000 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. ....... 21,229 14 
Premiums on U.S. bonds...... 40,000 00 
Checks and other cash items 36,328 ¥8 
Exchanges for Clearing Hou: 1,405,393 51 
Bills of other banks...... 7,745 00 
— paper curr - 
— pbecoepecss onsen 3,581 40 
ES See 2 
Legal-tender nGteS.....--sscc-sseresereseers 332 


7 | pinata of deposit for legal ten- 


x. fund with U.8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 


United States 
Due to other N 





1 eposits 
—— of U.S. disbu: 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in............... pasueeg 


ational ban 


Due to State banks and bankers... 






Surplus fund............ 

Undivided profits 423 

eectenel Sa coe notes outstanding......... ar eatd 4 
ndividual ‘deposits subj pes to check...... 5,748,228 68 
Demand certificates of deposit 15,599 87 
Certified Checks..............+++++ 

Cashier’s checks eaementng. 


STATE OF NEW Yorx COUNTY OF NEW YORK, $8.: 
CHAS. 8. YOUNG, 


Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of A knows: and belief. 


March, 1893. 


Cashier. 
LLIAM H. CHAP’ 


Subscribed and sworn A. before me this 16th Sd of 
lic 


Correct—At 


JAMES H. DUNHAM. 


test: 
WILLIAM L. STRONG. 


DWARD ©. 


SAMPSON, Directors. 





BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 


Established..... — 


seveeee A B57. 


REAL ESTATE (b2'iaussion 
PROPERTY RENTED #6 “334 


remittances made promptly. : 


LOANS 


ou First Mortgage for a term of years 
negotiated. 


carefully 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 








Q°aeraRty, RE PORT OF THE SAINT 

NICHOLAS OF hy A YORK, on the 
morning of the 13th day of March, 1893 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts,less due from direct- 

ors.. = DR ATE AR ELERAD ERTL SEE $2,151,649 98 
Due from directors. ...........-..eeeeeerseee 71,062 98 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 

SAREE RIDE, cundeistecyosssusnepscoscences 136,055 10 
Other real estate.......... ont 25,439 65 
Bonds and mortgages... 6,625 72 
Stocks and Ponds beens ~~ eis ? 
U's. | aad tat in ¢ 

yo ig Sbecoepencesneso os 275,510 00 
Cash ite Ve: 


Bills ae ‘checks for wad 





next a exchan: $76,831 48 
» Beveamand Séaceneeeensenee 17,200 83— 94.032 31 
Current €XPeNSES.........-seeeeeeeeeeeeree 9,498 48 
Total. ......ccccsccccsess eppbedesbepencsees $3,089,147 68 
LIABILITIES. 
ital stock paid in, incash.............. $500,000 00 
ce fan Sasase sc A aM 106,000 00 
Z.: 
amen 751 © 
—y sepecees ‘ 
pees’ errs 38,564 17— 50,316 27 
ue de rs as Ww! 
Deposits subject follows, vis . “B, 914,137 95 
Demand certiticates of de- 






Due trust compani s 
National banks.. 
Unpaid dividends. 


ee 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, Presiden and Ww 
ot the gnome NTN 


road treet, in the cit 
k, in said td qi, duly sworn, eac 
self, says that the ——— ~‘? re rT eo a schedule 
accompanying the sa 
statement of the condition a the rs 
the transaction of any business on the 13th day ot 
March, 1893, to the best of his knowledge and be 
and they further im f ~— the business of 1 an 
has been transac’ 


arch, 1893, as the day on which such report shall 


be made. 
a ay B. GRAVES, poestGent. 
J. GARDNER, Cashie 
Severally pees “and sworn ‘to by Doin depo- 
nents, the 20th day of March, before m 
JULIUS FATTON, 


Notary Public, Kings County. 































UARTERLY REroR?t OF zg= BANK 














ERICA, 01 morning of Monday, the 
13th i 5 March, tous, i 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
$16,195,399 58 
88,000 00 
rafts 68 60 
Due from trust companies, State’ and 
National banks 1,212,334 60 
king house and lot 910,000 00 
Stocks and bon 10,000 00 
—_ Sepeebaekat hes. aasvonssn: 1,345,697 50 
S. legal-tender notes and ‘circulating 
notes of National banks............ 1,806,520 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’ me exchanges............ $1,008 
Other items carried as cash. 476 76— 1,506,960 00 
SEE oc ckvnntccctpectnccaresctenenontkeuss $23,064,980 28 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in oom. $3,000,000 00 
Surplus ntercsesoes 1,500,000 00 
Undivided profits 7+ 702,486 16 
Due de tors, as 


as folk 
Deposits subject to check. -$1 627 63 
—— certificates of de- sii, 






Di obaneGepssocenchsoneeses 13,601 35 
Certified checks.......... .... 218,792 37— 11,716,021 35 
Due trust companies, State and National 
banks pneepees Sodee sosecogspenseconsooneses. 139,718 7 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.. : 155 00 
Unpaid dividends .............. ove 6,599 00 
To 4 ccescevecccese covccccccccescce 064, eee ¢ 28 
STATE YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
ene ce i. PERKINS a, [resitent ane WAL? ek 
M. BENN 
ca, & Tm 
Wall vd in the city of 
being duly aby each for himself, says that the fore- 


‘01 
going repo all res) capes. © a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank before the transaction of any 
business on the 13th day of March, 1893, to the best 
of his knowledge and be. oc: and they further say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 


= 
WuAadan H. PERKINS, President. 
ALTER M. BENNET, Assistant Cashier. 
ae subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 15th day of March, 1893, before me, 
Notany Poli itings CO 
Cc, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 





UARTER LY REPORT OF THE BOW- 
ERY BANK OF NEW YORK, on the morning of 
the 13th day of March, 1893: 



















Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
E ELEV- ue from 51,915 Fa 
ARTERLY REPORT OF TH 
Quan Let a BANK, on the morning of the 13th “ay eeccccccccccccccvccccccceccccs 443 88 
day of March, 1893 Due ‘trom tral companies,State and - a- 119,564 18 
RESOURCES. Other real estate asl 5 
% nds and mo. 
NE eee stecks and bends ee i 
Due from < directors. = ¥ rat fegul-tender gates ama < 503, 
MEINEE: cs bev rechibectbentennsensens pat E = 
Due from State and National banks.. 116,786 Fy o oo tad National banks............ 180,015 00 
Benttns poten and lot ie 0 — and’ ‘checks for the next day’s ex- 18,631 15 
Specie... bonds. ee 00 Other ftems carried ascash...... 2.20.7 4,471 46 
United States legal-tender nd cir- 
culating notes ee oskenel banks.. 101,274 00 Rn cicsasivie vesverpeieses si0send: ances $4,155,648 10 
= and checks for the next day’s "ex- eusst 0 “LIABILITIES. 
ng: 5 
sen Satie i Ss | Sere pec ete coe et 
Current expenses 6,032 98 aw eke profits, viz.: 
Total $1,749,836 63 Other aes 
LIABILITIES. i 
Capital stock paid in, in cash.. #100,000 00 a — Ay as A EO 
Undivided profits, viz.: Demand ~~ waa of deposit 
Discount “s128 = Certified chec 
xchan 
oe ee. 1,180 54 Unpaid dividends... 
Other profits... 224,533 21— 238,541 30 TO canntitinekininbhbercieoesen 
~ §. depositors as follows, Stats FN COUNTY 0 eee 
ee ; HAMILTON \ Vice e Presiden andF xv MAY W, 
Deposits subject tocheck. 1,387,357 72 Casbier, of the BOWERY BANK OF NEW bike ny 
a. certificates of de- —_ pm gh $ eo at ~* ~ being 
oe ceccccccccccccccocccs e city 0 ew Yor! n county, 
Certified checks. . — 1411, —s sworn, each for himself,says that the foregoing 
Unpaid dividends 236 U0 with the schedule accompanying the 
resp rue statemnent of the condition o of the mati 
vc kctnstsconepodsasbveivoisenstasbies $1,749, 836 6 | bank before me teneactic . = any ess on the 
Orasa or N ~~. xoan. COUNTY OF } — YORK 38 ¥ z 13th day of 1848, to best of his knowl- 
an 2 nat ps 
BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVENTH 'H WARD BANK. =. ‘and belle aa yo Ay ote a 


a bank located and di oing business at No. 147 Avenue 

D, in the city of New York, in said county, being — 
himself, says that the 2 foraging re- 

port, with the schedule accom panying th 
all respects, a true statement Toft the condition oft the 
said bank before the og of any business on 
the 13th day of March, 1893, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief; and they further say that the 
business of said bank has been transacted at the loca- 
tion named, and not ee and that the above 
an official notice 


. as the day on which suc 


© HENRY STEERS, President. 
CHAS. E. BROWN, Cashier, 
Severally subscribed and sworn toby both 
anne the 17th day of March, a me, 
Notary Publi Sings Go 
o Cc, le 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


the 13th day of =, 
report shall be mad 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
_ K, on the morning ofthe 13th day of 
RESOURCES. 
Loans ont checuntn, less due from di- 
rec 














80,900 
313,275 00 
ere 184,543 
8. legal-tender notes seat memuewornenna) 
notes of National ME nbecnctesscsveee 120,580 00 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s exchanges........ ....++- 600 17 
er items carried as cash.. 8414 92— 75,015 09 
Current expenses..... pesveaseee evgecnee ence 6,119 74 
WOO. cocceres poeneosnecess SEeepentsecess $2,735,457 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Gagtiad eeeck: guid in, in cash......... mope mn 8 
U divided profits, viz.: _ 
Other pl 110,644 129,005 97 
Dp. deponitors ‘as foi toliows, vit $1,900,112 e 
posits sub; 
a cortiticates of 2,400 00 
Certified checks........7 ves 218 6 791 05 
Unpaid dividends......... 2 Sovese nay 660 45 
posonsccosonesbuvvescepeobsccccetes 457 Mi 
oraz on NEw York, CounTY OF in ER TAL 
the 
BANK, a bank | at 


sworn, says ————,. 
schedule accompanying the “it the 
said bank, Senet nd E, of an dition i 
BNR ty te sot is ow 
ess of bank has been sted, 


ni said the 
named, and not elsew! that the above 
is made in ce With an official eae | 
from the Superintendent of Ban 
18th day of Marc’ - day on which such 
report be and w. y. the 
President is assent cannot in this 
NE IN G. A Cashier, 

Subscribed and deponent, the 

16th day of March, 1893, 





KEHOE, 
Notary Public, wets 1) New York County. 


named, and not cloow here, and that the above re 


is made in comp ce with an official notice received 
from the Su erintendent of Banks designating the 
13th day ae rch, a os the day on which such 


“R. BAvILTO Vice Eresident. 
F. C. MAYHEW, Cas! 
Severally subscribed Rt sworn td ‘ty bot depo- 
nena, oe ‘oth a < March,,1893, be 
H. Ma ELL, Notary Public. Ki Co., 
Wi Gertificate filled in N. Y. Co. 





QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE MUR- 
AY HILL BANK, on the morning of the 13th 
day of March, 1893 : 











RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 
PED capesesconseseoccovecescoses cosepees 25 
Due from d oO 
rdra’ 84 
Due from trust 
i banks, as = schedu 4 
Bonds and mi mortgages. sched 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per vena 37,6:6 00 
8 te 60,176 40 
78,961 00 
-_——- -- 126,843 08 
expenses perekde tnoestbsueeonneanse 7,174 87 
PR 5 = cluded under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures.. $3,050 
Suspense Erestsunuse 7,735 17 
10,785 17 
Total.. pHeebUnTERSEbaeS EEO VES Seco . cnseces’ $2,529,418 77 
LIABILITIES. 
Capisal: mock paid in, in cash...... ovens $100,000 00 
107,624 26 


Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. $1,867,215 97 
d certificates of 





APR eee eee e eee ee ee weeee weeeeeee 


STATE OF NEw Y 


COUNTY OF New Y 88.: 
waste A. 


©) rv) 
ARLING, President, and ALBERT 
Hill 








March 23, 1893. 














UDARTERLY REP 
Qs MORRIS HANK, on the moraing of the IR 




















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, ines due onan * 

Ss chinblicniiesene sanetcoel $2,384,799 04 
Due from directors...........0.:.sessseeees 19,427 1] 
e from trust companies, State and F 
National a beaks, as per schedule........ 47,096 19 
Ban! house and lot, as per , . 

+ MIND» .ncesccsccrsscciseseece $175,000 00 
Other realestate, asper rT sched- 
Aehapbintswennenedaeseesneu 64,686 05 - 
a ,686 05 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule. . 5 
| eo aS bonds, as per schedu! __ eee Py} 4 
8, legal tender noted andi circulating ns 
o notes of National banks... 90,605 00 
— and ‘checks for the next day’s ex- 
Maeeibeeenaseoccsscarerakeessszs< 101,864 18 
Loss and e: viz. ‘ 
Gere eSpEBBES. ce cenesn gree ry 
MNEs abts=canerccsubaberstanarerobesnss $3,271,376 47 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash. ............. 
radivided aL % 
Ur 
Discoun 34 
] 46 
I 69 
Ot 482 37 % 
Due depositors as follow: nee mn ts 
Deposits cantons | ea 9 “82, 514,703 93 
— 
967 63 
me 
Due trust companies, State sae 
and National banks, as per 
BohOAUIC. ........202 ..cc00es $82,245 32 
Due private bankers ann 
brokers, as per schedule.. 90 73 
Te 82,336 05 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, viz. 
yy r’s checks outstand- 
$19,147 66 
612 00 
19,759 66 
Pp vasinn Spanencnisscckesssacotansess $3,271,376 47 
Srase OF Rzy, YORK, COUNTY OF NEW yous, 38.: 
. M. D: U, President, and THOS, OB- 


business at No. 85 East 125th Street 
ew york. in said county, being ed 


business Of said bank has been tra ted at the lo- 
cation named, and not pt ty ‘and | that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
— 13th day of March, 1893, as the day on 


h such report an be made. 
SN DE VEAU, President. 
TMH 10s. W. ROBINSON, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
nents, the 15th day of March. 1893, before me, 
Gro. H. LIVERMORE, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


elaine fetes, dekzage, Promly pass. 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8&% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE. 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8¢ 
For fall information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when preperty te low. Write me for facts about 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 


DIVIDEND. 


pes atmo RAILWAY ag ge = 
0. 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, March 1 
aTRTY SIN TH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
On the capital stock of this Company has been de- 
ares payable at this office on and after Saturday, 

e transfer books will be closed on Frida 
lith, at 3 o’clock P.M., and reopened on 
April 3d, at 10 o'clock out 
W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 

















March 
onday, 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
New York, March 8th, 1893. ’ 
DIVIDEND NO. 98. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March 3ist inst. 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
lith day of April next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of 
March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the 


morning of April 3d poms. 
. - ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


THE Auvenave0 FIRE ALARM AND EXTIN-) 
GUISHER Co., LIMIT \ 
3. 





7d ‘BUGADW Ay. 
March 8t 3. 
HE BOARD OF MOIRBCTO S OF eis COM- 


to stoc cent., pe. Pagabte in Pf 
ders of record onthe 15th day of March, 


Notice is hereby given saans for A ny of such ch ney : 
ment the transfer books &. 
closed from March i6th to March 3 20th, 188, Sesto. 
Checks will be mailed. 
E. O. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RY. CO. 
N OTICE is hereby given that a dividend has been 
declared from net aie of the current fiscal 
year, of oe dollars and tty conte cents ber share on the 
os dg I le « on the 19t eo 
com) m a 
April next at the office of the Rhe company, 42 Wall st., 
santa Srnsen, Sates Get ath of 
arc’ an 
— FRANK 5. Bi BOND, Vice President. 


= AMERICAN ease | ag thy on 








entitled to quarter! sine di: “i 
‘On the Common Stock a qu rt Paividend 0 of £ Seer 
cmt. eat chee & nae of 30 per com 

cease tse Me uaroh me o 


meek v- 0. E, SEARLES, Treasurer. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





of the sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a : 
tap sameaed otis he would 
like the paper sent, 








March 23, 1898. 


THE FINDEPENDENT. 


(408) * 93 











L. S. AND M. S. 


through 

ang § - beautifu sections ot the 

Unt tates, i bed is of the smoothest, the 

equipment the vest The dining cars re mpeg and the 
ven by the sceptigual. the ease 

Arran, 


rou 
hundreds of aor towns and villa 
of the most ay 


ies for Se this road a daily train from New 
York to xposition grounds in Chicago during 
the continuance of the great Fair. 





Most of our readers at ‘t the resent season of the 
ear find themselves in want 0: 
wn seeds. The advertisement of F. EB. McA Allister, 
Street, New York, on the 3lst page of this 
paper, will show where the same can be obtained of 
the best quality and at reasonable prices. This es- 
tablishment has been favorably known for many 
years , i people throughout the country. 
mend those who are in want of Sto send for 
Mr. McAllister’s catalogue and price list, which 
will be sent free of postage t to all applicants. 


THE DEGRAAF & TAYLOR CO. 
oo fg Tayl ey th Bear raat va reylee Ga com. 
sequence ¢ eath = the TS 

e 








A VALUABLE. FERTILIZER. 


THE readers of THE INDEPENDENT, interested in 
farming or the improvement of private grounds in 
city or country, will do well to read the announce- 
ment concerning the Bradley Fertilizer mene at 
Boston, one of the most reliable concerns 
branch of trade. They have issued a valeoe 
periodical called Bradley's American Farmer w: 
should be in the hands of all who want reliable in- 
formation = y eT matters. Apply to the 


Tops, ers to seek informa- 
tion on the subject as above indicated. 





MANY readers of THE INDEPENDENT will thank us 
for attention to the fact that there are on the 
line of the Great Northern Railway, running from 
St. Paul west to the Pacific Coast, hundreds of lakes 
and rivers containing almost every variety of game 
fish known to the modern ang’er. In Douglas Coun- 
ty, Minnesota, alone there are actually hundreds of 
lakes containing almost every variety of fish, and 
still further west ese are un blimt ited fields for the 
huntsman and angler 


A SOJOURN IN THE SOUTH AND A 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE FAR WEST 
ery om PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 





ON ae 28th the last perpenaliy condancted-te 


to Florida, will seve New York and Philadelphia, 
Tourists have the o —a of returning on any 
regular train peler te st, 1893. $50 from New 


Tee, $48 trom Philedelpii hia, and proportionate 
tes from other points, cover, rin addition to round- 
tript transportation, all necessary expenses en route 
going. 
On March 29th the last California tour leaves the 
East for the most wonderful and delightful trip it is 
possible to make in | cgzat "4 


A t nt an — vy-4 each 
party, and eve oe nt is 4 Ry for comfort 
and entertainment of the wart All information 


re arding ra’ 


Comgen 
_ 849 road way, New York, 80 Fulton Street, 
rooklyn, or Ticket Agents of the company.—Adr. 


DORFLINGER’S “AMERICAN CUT- 
LASs is shown in every res uisite for thet table and 
edd and or day Gifts. 





in beautiful gy & for 
Genuine pieces ve wade. mere . Dor- 
& Sons, ew York. = 





RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 
MEssks. EDWARD RIDLEY & SON to 321 Grand 
Street, this city, have just published thetes Spring and 

Summer Fashion Magazine, a book of 170 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, descriptive of te latest and most 
correct styles of or the newest to be found in the 
e Sotees are also given, 
a distance to Ls their 








Novel Weaves 


IN 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


All the various weaves in-Dress Goods to 
be worn this Spring and Summer, are now 
ready, large additions having been made 
from foreign imports during the past week. 

Ten new cases of Scotch Sackings—Mot- 
tled, Olouded and Shot effects, woven of 
fancy colored threads—odd home spinnings. 

Twelve cases of Best Bengaline, beautiful 
shaded effects; rich tones of all the favorite 
Violets and Greens, 

Olan Plaid Bengalines, barred with Satin. 
Snowflake Bengalines in extra glossy finish. 

Bareges interwoven with silk; French 
Suitings in opalescent effects, Novelties in 
gay colors for Garden Party Dresses. 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 











PRIDE OF THE WEST MUSLIN. 
ae sortenentnd brand is poeta ge mand opeetes, for 
n’s S| it possesses n and is as 
fine as the aan used in the cuffs. The man whoonce 
wears shirts made of this muslin will never go hack 
to the heavy 7 which he has formerly used. 
It ay a peculiar soft finish, like silk, which added to 
wearing qualities, makes it highly desirable. 
This fabric also makes an excellent night shirt, and 
the garments can be purch: ready-made at all 
leading retail dry goods houses and mens’ furnishers. 
Those who have their shirts made to order should see 
that this fabric is used. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


MANHATTAN ne AS- 
s ig ote 
AT the next meetin 





Persons intending to a 
ev. 


pws 
ga [Conte K Co 


-| LYONS SPRING SILKS. 
MOIRE MIROIR, MOIRE ANTIQUE 


GLACE, BROCADED OMBRE AND 
GLACE EFFECTS. 


Colored Satins, 
CHINE, RAYE, & OMBRE TAFFETAS 
GLACE SATIN ROYALE, 
WHITE FAILLE, SATIN, 
VELOUTINE,VRILLE & BENGALINE 
for Wedding Gowns. 
STRIPED TAFFETAS AND SATINS 
for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


GRENADINES, CREPES AND GAZES 
for Evening Wear. 


LYONS SILK VELVETS 


GLACE, OMBRE AND EPINGLE. 


SATIN ANTIQUE. 
Srroadooey A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


We call special attention to our new stock of 
Royal Wiltons, Axminsters, Moquettes, Vel- 
vets and Brussels, also Extra Super In- 
grains (new weave) 


At Prices Beyond All Competition. 
A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


CARPETS (With Borders), 


in various sizes, made from odd pieces of 
every quality, suitable for all kinds of rooms, 


AT REMNANT PRICES, 
(Bring size of room.) 


A NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 


MATTINGS 


NEW IMPORTATIONS, 
White, Red-Check and fine fancy patterns, 
FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Oilcloths and Linoleums 


For offices, apartments, kitchens, etc. Some 
Remnants (Heavy Sheets) to close out 
quickly. 


At One-Half Regalar Price. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP'’T. 


Our importations consist of all the new- 
est designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


ALSO LACE, CHENILLE AND VE- 
LOUR CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering), 
at POPULAR PRICES, 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. Y. 


iW 

















the largest 
collection 
inthe Country 

























































TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





The SMITH 
Moquette 


California 
Carpets i 


The most comfortable way to 


The most artistic low- reach California is by way of 
priced pile fabric carpet- Chicago and the Santa Fe 
-| ing of Guaranteed Dura- Route — Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


bility in the market. 

We offer for the Spring 
Trade a larger assortment 
of patterns than ever 
before, and 


At the price of a 
Good Brussels 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts. 
NEW YORK © 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
723 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


go, Ill, 
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OUR MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 
HAS UNJURPASSED FAIUTIE| 


4FOR HANDUNG YouR ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESE —~ 


NEWYORK GOODS AT =—. 
NeW YoRk PRICES 


biveus a [rial 
oer 








“fin (a ATALOGUE 
> Mailed fee to 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


Send foritatonce Qupply is limited, 

















Pride of the West Muslin. 


Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 
no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 


| article. Ask for ‘‘ Pride of the West,” and take no | 
| substitute. | 
For sale by all leading Men’s Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 


dealers in the United States. 








The Famous Oil Range 


WITH 4 POWERFUL BURNERS. 


Our advert'sement of this stove has brought us in a large number of 
eplies. People see that this is not a toy or a summer apparatus, but 
om sthing that can be used the entire year. 


The writer of this advertisement uses the Famous Range in his family 
the year round and has no other cooking or laundry apparatus. Hun- 
dreds of families are doing the same thing. 


The low price of kerosene oil and the high 


rice of coal brings the 
uestion of econom un- 


tothe front. All of the cooking, washing and 
ry work of an ordinary family can be done on this stove. It can berun 
for + -— laa two cents per hour, and the cost need not exceed 744 cents 
per day 

Write us for special circulars, and we can put you in the way of getting 
this stove, no matter what part of the country you live in. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








SHADYHILL HUN Caedacey 66. ¥ 66, GAmbRibGr, MASS. 
ly offered by us. 





Manufacturers of the Famous Oil Range. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











JSusurance. 
THE MYSTERIOUS ROCHE BILL. 


A LITTLE more than a month ago As- 
semblyman Roche introduced a bill, to 
take effect immediately, consisting of a 
single section, as follows : 





‘““The Superintendent of Insurance shall 
annually make valuations of all outstand- 
ing policies, additions thereto, unpaid divi- 
dends, and all other obligations of every 
life insurance corporation doing business 
in this State. - All such valuations, and all 
valuations made by him or by his authority 
in any special examination of any such 
company, shall be made upon the net pre- 
mium basis according to the table of mor- 
tality adopted as its standard of valuation 
by the company for which such valuation 
was made; provided that in every case the 
standard of valuation made or accepted by 
him in determining the liabilities of a 
company shall be stated in his annual re- 
port.” 

This bill was passed by—or, more exactly, 
it passed—both branches of the Legislature 
without anybody seeming to notice it, and 
when it had reached the Governor there b2- 
gan to be some inquiry made aboutit. The 
important portion was the words we have 
italicized. If those words were inter- 
pretea very strictly and literally, it might 
seem of no great consequence to the pur- 
poses of valuation whether one or another 
mortality tabie is used, and nothing is 
said about the rate of interest, but accord- 
ing to the interpretation put upon the bill 
the mortality table and interest rate are 
taken together as one, and so the assumed 
meaning and effect are that a company 
might have itself officially examined and 
rated upon any standard it chose to 
select. This would be so convenient for a 
‘sick ” company that inquiry was stimu- 
lated. Was there a sick company any- 
where? What was the motive of this 
mysterious bill? Who framed it? Who 
was behind it? Company after company, 
through actuaries and other officers, re- 
plied to the interviewers that they knew 
nothing about the bill or of its origin, did 
not see who could be benefited by it, did 
not approve it, and did not desire any 
change in the valuation laws. Mr. Roche 
yielded no information, nor did Superin- 
tendent Pierce, who professed to have no 
knowledge about it, but is reported to 
have remarked (with an expletive) that 
there were too many people nosing about 
his Departraent. However, the nosing 
people made so much disturbance that this 


bill, which seems to have created itself, 
was recalled from the Governor ; and it 
will undoubtedly float off out of further 
sight in the spume of the session. 

The Chronicle is moved by this incident 
to reproduce an extract from an article by 
Mr. McCurdy in THE INDEPENDENT of 
March 26th, 1891: 


‘* When insurancecompanies are compet- 
ing with one another the interest of each in- 
surer should be to find out among them 
that one which will serve him best. What 
he needs to form a judgment on this point 
is simply a knowledge of the conditions and 
methods of the several companies, 
only way in which Government can serve 
him in tbe matter is to give him this 
knowledge. Hence the Government of 
Great Britain, which in this respect has 
been for generations conducted on the best 
principles of practical statesmanship, re- 
quires of all such companies that they 
should make every year a fair, full and 
clear statement to the proper authorities of 
their transactions and of their financial 
condition.. This statement is not compli- 
cated by any fanciful theories embodied in 
the law—such as, in the case of life insur- 
ance companies, the irrelevant theory of 
net valuations, originally devised by 
actuaries as a means of steering their com- 
panies so as to be beyond the risks of or- 
dinary business, but which has been ab- 
surdly adopted in our statute laws as a 
purely arbitrary test of the solvency of the 
companies ; whereas, if the same principles 
were applied as a test of solvency in mer- 
cantile business they would put a stop to 
the transactions of commerce in every one 
of its departments.” 


The Chronicle prints this extract in 
parallel column with the Roche bill and Ac- 
tuary McClintock’s comments upon the 
latter, to show the similarity between the 
bill and the views of the two gentlemen. 
Mr. McClintock said that the Roche bill 
would put American companies in the 
same position occupied by English com- 
panies under English law ; but if he ap- 
proves the Roche bill his approval was 
so guardedly expressed that one can hard- 
ly find it, and we see nosuch similarity as 
can warrant a surmise that the bill came 
irom the Mutual Life, nearly or remotely. 
We copy the extract merely to express 
concurrence with its general tone, and 
especially with the first three sentences ; 


The | 














we also agree with Mr. McCurdy in dis- 
approval of net valuation, altho we can- 
not understand what he was thinking 
about when he wrote of such a valuation 
as originally devised as a means of bear- 
ing less severely upon companies. 


» 
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IT WAS THE TRAVELERS. 


March 10th, 1893. 
EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir: Ihave just seen an article in 
your last issue reviewing an ‘“‘anonymous”’ 
pamphlet on accident assessment concerns, 
and blaming The Travelers, as its apparent 
father, for not openly acknowledging its 
literature. The pamphlet is not anony- 
mous, and there has never been any secrecy 
about it. I wrote it, and used it as an 
editorial in The Travelers Record for Jan- 
uary, 1888; agents called for it in leaflet 
form, and it has ever since been circulated 
as part of our Company literature ; and the 
last thing any of us has ever thought of 
doing is being ashamed of it or disavowing 
it. As to putting our name as publishers 
on the title-page it never occurred to us 
that anything ending ‘ Moral: Insure in 





« The Travelers,” and putting that company's 


name in small capitals all through, needed 
any further acknowledgment, or could 
possibly be considered anonymous. If it is 
so, however, we cheerfully take credit for it 
here and now, We believe the pamphlet 
invulnerable both in facts and theory, and 
shall be glad to send copies to any one who 
wishes them. Truly yours, 
ForREST MonrGAN, Ep. Record. 


Publication of the foregoing seems 
proper, altho it is not requested and the 
writer has used both sides of the sheet as 
if he did not expect it. Our own opinion 
of the quality of the circular itself has 
been expressed and is unchanged; Mr, 
Morgan has another opinion, as is his 
right, and the Travelers’ officers doubt- 
less agree with him, which they 
have a right to do. As for the other 
point, all persons connected with the 
company doubtless knew the circular to 
be an avowed Travelers’ publication, and 
probably most of them also knew (what 
we did not know) that it had appeared in 
the Record. It was plain enough to any- 
body that the circular was circulated by 
the company’s agents, with or without 
the company’s authority—internal evi- 
dence was enough to show that; our crit- 
icism was that its source and responsitili- 
ty were not avowed. Mr. Morgan seems 
to assume that everybody must have 
known that, but it does not seem so to 
us. We never doubted that the circular 
had an but origin whether anything which 
appears without any name whatever as 
author or publisher is not ‘‘ anonymous ” 
we will leave tothe ordinary judgment. 
If Mr. Morgan will examine it again, he 
will see that it does not even bear the 
words ‘‘Reprinted from the Travelers 
Record,” and altho neither he nor any- 
b dy else in the company’s office is 
ashamed of the document, the fact is that 
he omitted to acknowledge it. 

The Travelers is certainly not the first 
and only company to do what we thought 
reprehensible in this ; but the practice of 
circulating, or of encouraging, what one 
is not willing to openly avow, is one so 
repugnant to good order that we treated 
this case as one in point. 


+> 


“AS MERRILY ON WE GO.” 


THE Boston fire of the past week, altho 
destroying some half-dozen lives and sev- 
eral millions of property, was fortunate- 
ly unusual; but it was not surprising. 
It was not surprising—or should not have 
been—because it was precisely what might 
have been expected, and we are not sure 
but that it is really unjustifiable to speak 
of it as fortunately unusual. Perhaps it 
might be better if every instance of the 
preparation of such conditions provoca- 
tive of burning were followed swiftly by 
the burning ; for Eccles. 8: 11—a verse of 
which we are frequently reminded by 
events—applies patly. 

This fire started in the Ames Building, 
at Lincoln aud Essex Streets, a big six- 
story structure of modern construction, 
doubtless handsome to look at, and pre- 
sumably one of those called fireproof with 
unconscious irony on the part of their 
owners. The wails were made of non-in- 
flammable material, but the ratio of wall 
to area made the building a shell ; vast 
unbroken floors, pierced with the custom- 
ary openings for light aud air—the con- 
struction was of a sort very familiar. 
Why such buildings stand is only because 
the material in them does not happen to 
beignited. When some unknown hap set 
this one off—the hap being supposed to 
have occurred in a stock of fireworks, be- 
cause crackling explosions came without 
warning—the whole building seemed to be 
on fire at once, on every floor; the many 
employés had to run for it instantly, and 
in one store where the stock was largely 
ropes there was not even time to seize the 
ropes before rushing for the windows. 

ow are such buildings to be charac- 
terized? Simply as stoves, stuffed with 
readily burning fuel, waiting for the igni- 
tion, The value of an iron front, or of a 
marble or granite exterior wall, in such 








circumstances, is trivial; to trust to 
that is as idle as trying “to fetter flame 
with flaxen band,” and the buildings 
might almost as well be of wood. Of all 
building materials, nothing stands fire so 
well as good brick ; but when a building 
is simply contents and shell and the shell 
is simply an inclosure for the contents 
against weather, it is plain enough that if 
the contents burn there is left only a 
shell, which is not a building. 

How is such bad construction to be 
remedied? By substituting better. 

What is to cause such substitution to 
be made? Punishing the bad construc 
tion by an unbearable rate of insurance. 

When will that punishment be imposed ? 
We don’t know. 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


-THE ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE Orient Insurance Company is one of 
the large fire insurance companies, having 
a paid-up capital stock of $1,000,000. It has 
agencies at principal points through the 
country and is rendering great service in 
protecting policy holders from loss and 
damage by fire. The total assets of the 
Comnany on the first of January were 
$2,189,981.85, which are invested in many of 
the best securities to be found in the coun- 
try. The officers of the Company are 
Charles B. Whiting, President, and James 
U. Taintor, Secretary. 

















INSURANCE. 





1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 








AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
Of the City of New York. 


146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





DAVID ADEE, President. 

WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Prest. & Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Asst. Secretary. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Manager. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1893. 





CASH CAPITAL...............- $500.000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities............ 1,277.03: 3 
FO las kc cnsicesesncsecsescnvesss 413.10 
BOE cio caceocStbesanevces eee $2,190,192 42 
Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-President. 
GEO. C, HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. POST Asst, Sec. 





Amer= 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 

" ance 
Company, 
Philadelphia, 






EIGHTY- 
Cash capital.. 
Reserve for 


coecceee 2,541,873 61 
141,428 86 


THAMAN I. MONTAOMUIN. Protant 
1893. 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CI(ITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH 








GEO. G 

JULIUS CATLIN............008 eee soso 
JOHN J. TUCKEN. .........cscccccee secccccosese 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two mnoet popuins ians of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI BLE TERM LICY which gives 
to the insured the greatest poss amount of in- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest yeaah le 
resent cash outlay i and the GUARANTEED IN- 
ME POLICY which embraces every ea 
pe ped investment insurance, and ich in the event 
oO} versity ove! e as 
COLLATERAL SRCURITY , to the ex- 
teatof the full legal reserve in rd- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these ies. 


Good desiring to rey ; 
arene duty JS garFNe¥, superna: 








March 23, 1899, 


—$—$—. 





ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
Statement of Condition, January 2, 1893, 





Capital Stock, paid up in 
$1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance. 925,299 73 
Outstanding Losses and all 

other Liabilities.......... 
Net Surplus...................5. 


215,931 04 
48,751 08 


LL , 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS. $2,189,981 85 
SURPLUS, as regards — 











Policy holders........ $1,048,751 08s 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 
NE oo. cncsceanbe ooasbenescsseuss $381,679 00 

BRaTPOR StOcKS...02...c.cccccccccee sccccccecee 1,352 

SERIE BIUIIN, 00500050 cncesscesoosesasececce 391,816 00 
State, County, City. and Town Bonds,, 478,890 62 
Cash in Bank and in Agents’ hands 5,299 1: 
ee ee rr ee 24,354 93 
Interest accrued, and Rents.. 27,879 89 
Loans on Mortgages, first lien....... oo. 224,769 78 
Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds......... 11,940 00 


TOTAL ASSETS.......... 
CHAS. B. WHITING, President, 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 


HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y, 


B. W. FRENCH, Gen. Aet. West’n Dept., Chicago, Il). 
TREZERANT & COCHRAN, Gen. Agt. S.-W. pt., 


Dallas, Tex. 
ALFRED STILLMAN, Gen. Agt. Pacific Dept., San 
eri i al. 


WASHINGTON 








Life 
Insurance 
Company 

OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
expensive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 








E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


WE_ All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to khow the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE PENN MutTuaL LIFE, 921-3-5 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

OFFICE OF THE irae 

MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, January 2th, 1895. 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its 


affairs on the 31st of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1892, to 3lst December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
I FIs io phiccnn sce sccteccowesescoce 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums................ ~ 5,162,393 36 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1892, to 3ist December, 1892............++++ 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 
NON ss estiie eases sdvesraret ss $1,466,178 06 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at..............seeeeeeeees 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 


Cash in Bank.............s0008 +p peeeeenegs 276,262 99 
AMOUNE,. 25..00000000 00 000 soccccccccccce 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J_D. JONES CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MAC YORE 
JAMES LOW. LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
M. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G, DE TORS? [hAA0 FON 
LIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, 


La 5 Dope a AE Al 

ak L a R, a ae 
Cc. i RI THOMSE? 
JOHN D. . LOVE L 


CHARLES 3 WURDETT, EVER FRAZAT, ‘ 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, NERA B, BOULTON 
J e D. J ONES, President. 





W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. Av RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 

















March 23, 1893. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


Real Estate......... esslai/eicie aiarelelavetalniersia iste sie aaiessioiinvetcts $12,531,016 75 





Seooka- BN BONS... 55. vcicccccccvevecsccecveccsens 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages. ...............ccceccecceceees 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals.......... Stapate aoemawete 3,916,000 00 
PRUNE 6.5: cohen 5 6: oro '0,0-0 00s o:eiaisioiwreinie'ee sieve 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums 8,865,275 37 
RMN NI Eo oc ais, os ci0s- 0 6:010e-vierc o'sa's w eiviarsiew ove - $137,499,198 99 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
OREN EIIOR 6 5'6. 0 6050 > 6 nbn.g 60 4.0 0sivin'en seine cveecie's 1,618,362 89 


TOTAL LIABILITIES.. $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


Cee eter er er ee eras aves 





$16,804,948 10 








Total Premium Income...............c0eeseeeeeeees $25,040,113 93 
Interest, Rents, etc...........ccccccccceees sececsesee 5,896,476 90 
poly A Ne een eae $30,936,590 83 
DQUEMOII 0 oio;5 0.5 nie eased oso ee oo ais ataih aisieieowie ciemens 29 
FnGOwaMOIth DRIG. oo. os oo Sod oi cc scenic cececccecedoe 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders......... . ..§18,995,012 33 
Commissions. . aes 4,178,316 60 
Agency ee Physicians? “Fees, niin and 
PRUNE as oheisig 3s cette eis ec ase e bales pidisice's «eee. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ .. 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.................... ibs $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 2893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 

The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. , 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.... . . Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. 8S. THOMPSON, . . . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, . .. . Secretary. 


R. W. WEEKS,. ..... Actuary. 
C.N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A.BROWN, ...... 
H.C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


T. M.BANTA,..... . . Cashier. 
Auditor. 


. Supt. of Agencies, 


- TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS.FAIRCHILD, WOODBURYLANGDON, EDW’D D. RANDOLPH 
. BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. MCCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L. STRONG 
WILLIAM F, BUCKLEY WM.B.HORNRLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WALTER H. LEWIB, AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, A. H. WELCH, 


WILLIAM O, WHITNEY. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW 


RICHARD A. McCURDY. 


Statement for the year en 


YORK, 


Presipent 


ding December 31st, 1892 





Assets, $175,084,156 61 


Banwuse for Policies (American Table 4 Per Gent.) 


eous Liabilities, .  . . 
oe e . e e o . 


$159,181,067 00 
734,855 67 
15,168,233 94 





Income, 
Premiums, pa e e e .+« $32,047,765 34 
Interest, Rents, eu, e ° e e 8,191,099 90 $40,238,865 24 
Disbursements. 
To Policy-Holders, e e . $19,386,532 4é 


For Expenses and Taxes, . . 


- 7,419,611 08 $26,806,143 54 





The Assets are Invested as follows: 


United States Bonds and other Saenatton, Ne aoe 
Loans on Bend and yn ig firstlien, . . . 
Sy e . e - 7 7 


Loans on Stocks and B 
Real Estate, ° 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, 


Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., ” e 


$65,820,434 89 
69,348,092 54 
10,394,597 50 
15,638,884 26 

7,806,672 55 
6,075,474 87 


$1'75,084,156 61 





Insurance and Annuities. 


Insurance Assumed and Renewed, 
Ynsurance in Force, e e e 
Annuities in Force, ° - e ° 


$654,909,566 00 





Increase in Annuities in Force, . 


Increase in Payments to Valartidien, a ae 


Increase in Receipts, . . . 
Increase in Surplus, re a 
Increase in Assets, ° 


Increase in Insurance Assumed ‘and. Renewed, ‘ ‘s 


Increase in Insurance in Force, . ‘ 


. «ee ~~) 945,780,083 00 
Pings 4 352,036 01 

- ct) $82,732 98 
630,820 60 


2,604,130 71 
“tt. & « - 3,187,266 78 

ee 15,577,017 93 
47,737,765 00 
50,295,925 00 


. e e ° 





Note—In accordance with the intention of the Management as announced in November, 1891, to limit 
the amount of new insurance actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year 1892, to One Hundred 
Million Dollars, the amount of insurance in force as above stated includes the amount of such voluntary limit 
‘aith but a slight increase unavoidable in closing the December accounts 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend 


will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Henry W. Smitu 

Rosert OLyYPHANT 
GeorGce F, BAKER 
Dubey OLcoTrT 


Samuet D. Bascock 
GrorGce S CoE 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy 
a C. HoLpEN 
ERMANN C, Von Post 
ALEXANDER H. Rice 
Lewis May 
OLiveR HARRIMAN 


FrEDERIC CROMWELL 
— T. Davies 

OBERT SEWELL 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
CuarLes R. HENDERSON 


GerorcE Btiss StuvvesanT Fisu 


Rurus W. PeckHamM Aucustus D, JuILLIARD 
. Hopart Herrick Cuarves E, MILtier 
mM. P, Dixon Wa ter R, GILLETTE 


Rospert A. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers 
—_ W. AUCHINCLOsS 
HEODORE MorFORD 
WiiuiaM Bascock 


AMES E, GRANNISS 
Javip C, ROBINSON 
H. WALTER WEBB 

Georce G, HAVEN 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presipent 
WALTER R., GILLETTE Gomme Mana; 


ISAAC F. LLOYD, 2d Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


OHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
ILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 


WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General _— 


AMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
DWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashi«, 
rer F.1.A., Actuar 
ARLES 'B. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary 
pg Ww. RICHARDS, 


Comptroller 


MepicaL D1irEcTORS 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D 


ELIAS J, MARSH, M.D 


GRANVILLE M, WHITE, M.D 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. Sist. 1892..823.026,000 61 
LIABILITIES... 20,697,231 67 


$2,328,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
nnaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


Ev 
der an oe 
guiities by ¢ Massachusetts 

hlets, rates and values a -_ age sent en 
to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED a. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 


8s. F we + anegrots ary. 


a Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1893. 
MONI Sivnics ovicesasensd 3x08e2 $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES............00.00068 7,069,868 66 





SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1, 023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January 1st, 1893 


Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves tor Insurance in 


ME icon cesccivcccrasvacccs $ 394, 315 43 
Net Surplus..................000e S64 
Policy-holders? Surplus..... 85:8 64 oe 

HPOSS ASBEESH...........ccceecees é350° 180 73 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May 1st, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Lpapertmens, 
Court and Montague Streets. Brooklyn 

J. J. MCDONALD, Generai Manager waiters De- 
partment. 

R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
ot General Manager, Rialto Building, 

ib ames General Manager Pacific Coast 


Cc. "BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President, 





PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street, 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, 
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Ol and 3 Young. 


HYMN. 


BY THE REV. JOHN MILLER, 








“A HUMAN soul is an awful, ghostly, unique 
possession for a bad man to have.”—H. R™ER 
HAGGARD, “ Dawn.” 

Have pity on me, O my soul; 
I tremble at the thought 

That thy relentless, mad control 
Can sell what Christ has bought. 


No glimmer of His saving truth 
Can dawn upon my sin, 

Unless thy kingly lips, forsooth, 
Shall speak to let it in. 


Have mercy on me! From my birth 
I heired a home on high ; 

And in no spot or hour of earth 
Forgot its ecstacy. 


I counted on it. Thou didst vow 
Its glory should be mine ; 

And by ten thousand oaths till now 
Didst plight that gift divine. 


Ob foolish soul! Thy slenderest will 
Could long age have given 

All that was asked by conscience, till 
It found me safe for Heaven. 


And yet so blind thy deadened eye, 
So dead thy recreant voice, 

That all things else are blighted by 
Thy one imperial choice. 


That leaves me helpless! not in loss 
Of mind, or sense to pray, 

Or help of God, or Christ, or cross, 
But will to turn their way. 


And yet so dreadful that disease, 
Its end so sure to me, 

Its cold, unpitying wickedness, 
That Heaven thy help must be. 


Ask Heaven for pity! God alone 
Has power to lift thy thought 

Away from dreams that sin has known 
To hopes which grace has wrought. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


> 
- 


THE PENITENT THIEF. 


BY WALKER KENNEDY. 











If. 





It was a Roman holiday. Three hun- 
dred thousand people were gathered in 
the Circus Maximus to witness the con- 
tests of strength and the races of the 
charioteers.. Aloft in the barbaric pile, 
which contained the stalls of the horses, 
sat the Emperor shaded by a purple can- 
opy and surrounded by the borrowed 
pomp of all the Roman world. Swarthy 
Bedouins from the desert, cavaliers from 
the provinces of Eastern despots now 
living in the shadow of the despotism of 
the Czsars, handsome gallants from the 
Isles of Greece, keen-faced Israelites from 
Nazareth and Jerusalem, Arabian trainers 
of horses and Persian grandees whose 
steeds had tried their mettle in many an 
arena of Greece and Rome, fluttered 
about the impassive man who wore with 
such indifference the honors of an Em- 
peror. 

The day was fair and warm. Great 
feats had been done by the wrestlers and 
the gladiators. The appetite of the horde 
of pleasure-seekers was whetted to the 
keenest edge by the time the chariot race 
of the day was announced. Rome had all 
her sesterces upon Carbo, the mighty 
driver, who more than once had led a 
flying four to victory, and green was 
assuredly the favorite color with the 
crowd. The golden tunic of Kleon the 
Athenian glimmered enchantingly before 
the eyes of the Greeks, while the people 
from the desert looked lovingly upon the 
scarlet-clad Bedouin, whese face was 
marked by a fire born of his native soli- 
tudes. One was there, an Egyptian, 
whose color was purple and whose name 
appeared in the lists as Dismas, about 
whom little was known ; but his tall and 
shapely form, his resolute bearing, and 
the rough, passionate beauty of his face 
awakened admiration wherever he was 
seen. 

Roman hearts beat high, and Roman 
boasts were loud; for Rome had never 
known defeat, and doubtless she would 


cenguer again to-day” 





The sun lay well in the west when the 
race was called. The white sand in the 
arena gleamed like a field of jewels. 
Clusters of color trembled throughout the 
immense tiers which held the anxious 
spectators. A dense murmer of expect- 
ancy swept like an impending tempest 
over the crowd as the attendants made 
ready for the race. In the center of the 
arena, extended a straight wall some six 
hundred feet in length with a goal at 
either end ; and it was around this wall 
that the race was to be run, seven rounds 
being the distance, and the end of the 
wall nearest the stalls being the starting 
and the finishing point. 

The clear silver notes of a trumpet 
broke upon the air. The gates of the 
stalls flew open, and out sprang the four 
chariots, their fiery steeds skimming the 
sand like captive birds set free. A cheer 
like a peal of thunder swept up from the 
crowd. The Roman Carbo secured the 
fortunate place next to the wall with 
Dismas close upon him, and the Athenian 
and the Bedouin following swiftly after. 
And the sand arose in pillars of yellow 
mist as around the wall they flew. No 
time now for any thoughts save those of 
fame and victory. No time now to wave 
their graceful responses to the plaudits of 
their admirers, for the spell of the race 
was upon them, and defeat was worse 
than death. 

The Egyptian observed his competitors 
like a hawk, and felt in his soul that the 
race was his. Merrily did great Carbo 
laugh at those who were in his wake, but 
Dismas smiled grimly to himself and held 
his tongue. 

Amid a cheer that stunned the heavens, 
the Roman finished the round first; and 
then began the second round with the 
green in the lead and the four colors fly- 
ing down the arena like leaves before a 
blast ; and when they passed the goal the 
second time, Carbo had still the lead, but 
the purple was close in the rear, while the 
golden colors of the Athenian had lapsed 
far behind. How the Roman mob clam- 
ored when the chariots bent around the 
goal with the colors of the Imperial City 
still gleaming in the van. 

Around the wall the plunging chariots 
spun in the golden day, and the vast con- 
course of people quivered with delight. 
Carbo was driving his noble barbs as if 
they were made of iron; but he could not 
shake the Egyptian away from his chariot 
wheels. The Roman made no effort to 
curb his steeds,and so,amid the riot of ap- 
plause, the fifth round was finished, and 
Carbo had never once lost the lead. 

The sixth round began. A fiery tumult 
throbbed in every heart. Beautiful wom- 
en with eyes like stars arose from their 
seats and screamed like reeling Baccha- 
nals; and the cold heart of the Emperor 
was smitten with fire. The Greeks had 
lost faith in their favorite and were 
shouting brave words to the Egyptian. 
Dismas heeded them not, but gradually 
he encreached upon Carbo, forcing him 
to strain even further his fretful steeds. 
The Greek had new made a spurt and 
collared the winged four of the Bedouin, 
and the air resounded with mingled 
shouts as the chariots wove in and out. 

In the midst of the wild excitement, a 
hush fell suddenly upon the people. 
savage hurrahs ceased, and no sound was 
heard save the grinding noise of the 
chariot wheels and the fierce impreca- 
tions of the drivers. Dismas felt the 
subtle terror that held the people spell- 
bound, and then his quick eyes perceived 
the cause. 

In line with the Gate of Triumph, just 
this side of the second goal, a child was 
running toward the track of the chariots. 
How it got there, God only knows. 

Around his body Dismas wrapped his 
reins and eased the pace of his horses, 
expecting every moment that the Roman 
would check his barbs. But no, Carbo 
was urging his four to the utmost, and 
the people were paralyzed with horror. 

‘*The child! the child!” shouted the 
Egyptian as the Roman left him far be- 
hind, struggling with his animals as best 
he might. 

‘*Send the brat to its mother when the 
race is over !” bawled the Roman back in 
derision, ; 


The 





On he drove. The child stuod motion- 
less with wonder. The horses thundered 
on. The dust from Carbo’s chariot wheels 
powdered the air. The women closed 
their eyes. The child was lost—but no! 
a miracle! The horses swerved to the 
wall and the little one was safe. 

Dismas saw that to pause longer in the 
race or to give up his position was to en- 
danger his chances of victory. Should he 
go ahead and trust to the Fates? He 
heard for answer the clinking hoofs of 
the horses behind him. The other chari- 
ots would certainly hammer the tiny 
Roman to death. It was hard to give up 
a victory that would ring throughout the 
Roman world ; but, in the twinkling of 
an eye, he was back on the shores of the 
Nile. He saw his little sister playing 
about his mother’s knee. That far-away 
home in the land of the palm and the lo- 
tus in the days when his heart was as 
pure as the heart of the lily, builded itself 
again from the fadeless fabric of memory. 
He did not hesitate. No brave Egyptian 
could win a victory at the sacrifice of a 
mother’s heart ; no, not for all the splen- 
dor of Rome. 

But how put the curb upon thore pant- 
ing sons of the desert? How couid they 
be made to stop, while the chariots behind 
were coursing like the wind and making 
their anarch blood mad for the freedom 
of the arena. The trance of the race was 
upon them; they drank in the applause 
of the spectators ; and they were wild to 
show their speed and their valor. 

The child stood appalled by the din 
around it; helpless, as one who tries to 
run in a dream. On came the plung- 
ing four of the Egyptian, rebellious 
against their master and defiant of his 
will. His giant’s strength was unable to 
stop them. As well have tried to chain the 
thunderbolt. Slightly, indeed, they fell 
back, and he pulled his outside horse 
toward the wall, crowding his four into a 
compact mass. By so doing he could 
avoid running down the child. 

The spectators guessed at his intention. 
Interest in the race gave way to the hope 
that the life of one insignificant little 
Roman might be saved. Those in the 
pavilions who could not see the savage 
play unfolding about the head of the 
child soon learned from-those who could ; 
and so the story flew from lip to lip 
around the arena until 300,000 hearts 
that had often beaten without emotion at 
the spectacle of dying gladiators were 
now swept amain by a stormy sympathy. 

The Egyptian is coming nearer. His 
horses have slackened their gait, but be- 
hind are trooping the wild Bedouin and 
the heartless Greek. Dismas is not con- 
tent to pass by and leave the child to be 
trampled to death. See, he is bending 
low over his chariot! With his left hand 
he guides his chafing four and then—but 
the flying dust from the chariots of the 
Greek and the Bedouin, trying to pass, 
has hidden him from view. 

Jupiter! what has happened? Not a 
sound from the great crowd. Every 
heart is as numb as stone. But at last a 
gleam of scarlet emerges from the dust 
and the Bedouin takes the lead. But the 
child! what of the child? A breath of 


wind sweeps the dust aside, and then as" 


from some mountain hight, down rolls 
the thunder of the multitude. The babe 
was safe in the arms of the Egyptian. 

And now Dismwas had need of every 
faculty of mind and body which he pos- 
sessed. His horses were ina panic. The 
strange tactics of their driver had made 
them wild, and, like brawling mountain 
streams, they leaped and charged and 
fretted in wanton directions; and the 
Bedouin was gliding his four toward the 
wall to put the Egyptian in a pocket. 

Dismas saw it, and his heart took fire. 
‘* Way there!” he shouted, angrily, as he 
gave his four the lash. ‘* Way! or I will 
run straight through you.” 

The Bedouin swerved to the right and 
almost ran into the Greek, while Dismas 
fixed his eyes on noisy Carbo, now nearly 
half a stadium away. And as he drove 
down the arena with the child clinging 
closely to his breast, the enthusiasm of 
the people was unlike anything the Circus 
had ever known. 

‘* Hold tight, my little Roman, and see 





what a ride we shall have,” he said to the 
child, whose chubby arms were thrown 
about his neck. Then, like the wheel of 
Ixion whirling down the rendcd sunlight, 
the glistening four bolted after the Ro- 
man. The Greek and the Bedouin went 
back in a trice, and all the pent-up fire of 
the desert that lay in the veirs of the 
Arabs burst forth in motion terrible and 
sublime. Dismas rounded the goal but a 
few lengths behind the Roman and, as he 
did so, the Emperor clapped his hands. 
Again the applause rolled around the are. 
na, and thousands of voices were shout- 
ing: 

‘The gods are with you, Dismas !” 

‘Victory for Dismas and little Egypt !” 

“‘Ten thousand laurels for the Egyp- 
tian !” 

And so the last round began. 

The Arabs were now moving like a 
vision. They were dreaming of the des- 
ert, boundless and free. Their move- 
ments coalesced and intertwined like 
strophes of verse, and the tardy wheels of 
the chariot no longer incumbered their 
spirit. Their hoofs were shod with music, 
and their muscles swathed in fire. The 
space between the two leading chariots 
was lessened every moment and, ere half 
the last round was finished, Dismas was 
once more hugging the chariot wheels of 
the Roman. 

They were approaching the goal just 
opposite the Gate of Triumph, and here 
Dismas counted on showing his skill. He 
made his calculations rapidly. The child 
was quiet and contented. The horses 
were in a radiant mood. Carbo was 
reckless and unskillful, and drunk with 
the assurance of victory. Everything 
favored his plan, and he lost no time in 
executing it. 

Carbo as usual made one of his awk- 
ward turns around the goal, speeding 
some distance beyond and then making a 
great circle. Dismas swung his four 
about in a flash as accurately as one of 
the Roman dames would have closed her 
fan, and then steered them between 
Carbo and the wall. Never was man so 
filled with rage and astonishment as the 
Roman, when he saw how neatly he had 
been baffied. But he was not the one to 
accept defeat. He roared like a wounded 
lion, he beat his horses as with scorpion 
whips ; and now the two chariots were 
running side by side, the purple and the 
green blending like the colors in a single 
flower. 

‘*Carbo will win it,” was now the cry. 

‘*No; the Roman loses,” shouted an an- 
swering chorus. 

“The race to the Egyptian!” ‘The 
Egyptian!” ‘‘Jupiter help !im!” were 
the conflicting cries of the people. 

Eight splendid coursers, side by side, 
dug their heels into the sand, and slipped 
away like flying demons. They spurted, 
they drooped, they quaked, they burned, 
while the green -and the purple behind 
them fluttered back and forth; and halif- 
way down the stretch the Fates them- 
selves could not have named the victor. 

At last Dismas abandoned his four to the 
fire that consumed them. He felt the 
arms of the child about his neck, and a 
lofty exhilaration filled him as he sang to 
it: ‘‘ Hold fast now, my little Cesar, and 
see the horses fly. Don’t be afraid, my 
pretty one. The Emperor is waiting for 
us.” 

His lash fell lightly upon his horses, and 
they did fly. With a lifting movement 
they shot forward, bathed in sweat, and 
glowing with the fierceness of their driver, 
transformed into one breathing, rushing, 
exulting mass. 

Bend about him ye shining wraiths from 
the banks of Old Nilus. Set before him 
as a snare the sweet phantom of thy fault- 
less beauty, O Hathor, fragrant with 
incense burnt in the hearts of men. Hold 
thy glittering scepter ever beyond the 
goal, O tender Neith, thou weaver of 
dreams and glory, as a guide to victory, 
and frame for his brow with thy fingers 
enchanting, a chaplet of fame from the 
Pools of Peace ; and all ye gods of Silence 
break forth into song and bear the story 
to every clime ! 

How the earth trembled, and how the 
dust flew backward in banners spun out 
by the sun! The air was alive with the 
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voice of the multitude. The brave 
horses clattered, they twisted, surged on- 
ward, and stretched their backs as if they 
would break. Muscles were snapping; 
their eyes flashed with battle; their nos- 
trils blew forth flames. Still Carbo hung 
on like a noisy Nemesis. He howled and 
swore and danced like a madman on the 
floor of his chariot. Never had his horses 
done such work before. Legs were too 
slow for their spirit. They needed wings. 
They forged ahead of Dismas, and the 
crowd could not suppress a great cheer. 
One hundred feet away was the goal, 
and the sands in the hourglass could not 
number ten seconds ere the race would be 
done. No time was to be lost. Whip3 
flashed in the air, and every charioteer 
encouraged his four, For a moment Car- 
bo kept the lead, and the victory was 
almost within his grasp, but the voice of 
Dismas rose clear above the din. 
“Awake! and fly! ye laggard sons of 


the burning sand,” he cried, and his 


Arabs drew upon their utmost reserve of 
power. The speed of lightning ran 
through them, they seemed to breast the 
air and then streak past the wall like a 
meteor. 

The purple of the Egyptian streamed 
along the air a second in tremulous 
indistinctness, then the green of the 
Roman flashed backward in the sunlight, 
and Dismas won the goal, a good length 
ahead, And now that the race was over, 
it was found that the child was Carbo’s. 
When this became known tothe Emperor, 
he summoned the Egyptian to him, took 
from his own brow a garland of inter- 
twisted leaves and presented it to Dismas 
amid the thunders of the populace. 

It was the Crown of Victory. 





Dismas had become an old man. From 
clime to clime he had gone in search of 
the Crown Incorruptible. He had won 
the Crown of Bacchus, and had been 
crowned with the garland of the Emper- 
or, an emblem of wealth, honor and pow- 
er; but the crown his heart craved had 
eluded him until now, an old man, in 
whose veins the passions had become 
almost extinct, he bent his still vigorous 
steps toward Jerusalem. Amid the peace- 
ful hills and valleys of Galilee his wan- 
dering spirit was at rest. 

The flowers breathed peace. The blue 
lakes dreamed it. The vines spread it 
over the cottages on the hillsides, while 
the palm and the olive traced it against 
the cloudless sky. Dismas had loitered 
here for some days before he sought the 
grim, gray environments of Jerusalem. 
He had heard much of the great Passover 
feast of the Jews, and it was this which 
sent his feet toward the holy city. 

One evening as the sun was almost upon 
the horizon, he stood upon a high part of 
one of the mountains, from which he 
could see the towers and embattlements 
of Jerusalem the Golden cradled among 
the hills far away ; and aa he was musing 
upon the scene, he saw far below him a 
rider urging his steed up the mountain 
side, making all the speed that he could, 
and treating his horse in the most cruel 
manner. Curiously, and with some ex- 
citement, Dismas watched the figure as 
it struggled onward, now disappearing in 
dense crypts of foliage, anon verging into 
view, and ever toiling and moiling up- 
ward, never stopping along the narrow 
ledges hung high above the dizzy preci- 
pices, nor slackening rein to wheel around 
the abrupt turns in the mountain road. 
The madness of this reckless horseman 
touched Dismas with a sharp excitement. 

The mountain pass lay along a broad, 
level ledge, juet below his point of obser- 
vation, and it was not long before horse 
and rider burst into view from behind a 
massive buttress of rock close in his neigh- 
borhood, and came galloping along the 
ledge. 

And then an accident occurred. The 
horse in its heroic flight from the unseen 
danger, broke a blood vessel, and quick 
as thought it fell with its rider, rolled 
over, quivered and died just on the brink 
of the gray abyss. The rider lay beside 
him apparently dead. 

Dismas hurriedly made his way down 
to where the horse and the rider lay. The 
latter was bleeding and insensible, but not 








dead. He was a sturdy-looking, bearded 
felfow with a hard, cruel face on which 
the legend of many an ignoble passion 
was transcribed ; and even now his fea- 
tures were ccntracted into a spasm of 
hatred and rage. A strong repulsion 
tingled the blood of Dismas, asif he were 
brought in contact with carrion; but he 
overcame it and applied himself to the 
man’s needs. First he went to a spring 
that trickled down the mountain side and 
procured water with which he bathed the 
fugitive’s face; then he examined the 
wounds. The tunic was torn in several 
places, and through the rents he could see 
that the man was badly injured. While 
making his examination, he suddenly 
grew cold and faint. A cry of horror 
escaped him ; for on one of the shoulders, 
he beheld a sample of his own deft handi- 
work, pricked in the skin. It was the 
figure of the Sacred Serpent with the pro- 
file of a face beneath. 

The design was his own, and he remem- 
bered vividly the circumstances under 
which he had wrought the figure. It was 
on the shoulder of Gesmas that he had 
pricked it, years ago when they were 
thieves together in Egypt. He looked at 
the mau carefully, lifting his beard so 
that he might the better see the outline of 
the face. Yes; the thick Afric lips, the 
low brow, the long head so unlike that of 
the pure Egyptian, the peculiarly sinister 
face could only belong to one man in the 
world—the man whom he had sought 
everywhere for more than thirty years. 

In the west the huge sun lay entangled 
in a grove of palms, and the plain spread 
out at his feet like a crystal sea with the 
towns lying like rosy shadows upon its 
surface. The hills at hand were bathed 
in indefinable glory, and the distant moun- 
tains were transfigured with a radiance 
that seemed not a part of the earth. The 
day waned apace, bidding its golden 
good-by to the oncoming night. 

It was amid this scene of peace that 
Dismas summoned forth the ghost of his 
revenge. He drew his dagger, deter- 
mined to slay his enemy as he would a 
dog. Had not he been robbed of his sis- 
ter, when his bands were tied by an act of 
mercy, and should he refrain from doing 
as he had been done by ? 

Yet as he gized upon the wounded 
thief he felt a touch of pity. The gar- 
ments of his former comrade were stained 
and filthy, the features were pinched and 
haggard, and the face proved that he was 
hunted. 

The purpose of Dismas weakened. The 
keen revenge drooped within his soul and 
something better and gentler entered. 
He felt himself raised above the passion 
he had so long cherished ; and at that 
very moment from one of the glens below 
him arose the notes of a hymn, tender, 
clear and imploring—perhaps from the 
lips of a shepherd—telling a wild, sweet 
story that Dismas had never heard before, 
the story of the promised Savior. 

The passions fled afar from the beart of 
Dismas. Aatred folded her bat-like wings 
aud flitted toward the sinking sun. Mur- 
der grew cold and dead, and the dust 
thereof was blown into the fire of the air 
and consumed to naught. Like aimless 
blowballs every base desire and shameful 
purpose drifted away from the heart of 
the Egyptian and vanished before the 
breath of Peace. 

And Dismas threw his shining dagger 
into the misty abyss. 

Gesmas awoke to consciousness to find 
himself ministered unto by the comrade 
whom he had wronged. 

“It is fate,” he gasped, bitterly. ‘I 
escape from the clutches of the cursed 
Romans only to fall into the hands of the 
man who wants my life more than he 
does honor and riches.” 

‘“*No; I shall not take thy life,” said 
Dismas, ‘‘ provided thou wilt tell me what 
thou didst with my little sister.” 

‘Gods! Dismas, thou art a woman 
still; but I will not quarrel with thee 
about thy weakness this time. Thy sister 
I sold toan old Jew, who wanted a little 
maid for his daughter; and but a short 
time since at Jerusalem I learned her 
story from a servant of this same Jew.” 

** She is still alive?” 

‘* Ay, indeed ! and married to a Chris- 





tian Greek. It appeareth that the old Jew 
became some years ago converted to a 
new philosophy preached by the Rabbi 
Jesus of Nazareth, and he liberated all his 
slaves. Thena became free and embraced 
the doctrine of her former master. At 
one of the little meetings of the new sect, 
she met; a pious young Greek affected 
with a similar delusion, and finally she 
married him. I think the servant said 
she was good and beautiful and the 
mother of three children.” 

“‘T am glad I forgave thee, Gesmas,” 
said Dismas, with emotion. ‘‘ Without 
intending it, thou hast given her a greater 
happiness than she would ever have had 
in the band of thieves. But tell me why 
didst thou hasten so up this mountain ?” 

“‘T was pursued over the plains by the 
officers of Rome who want me on several 
counts against their law. They have 
scattered my band and posted me as a 
robber. They are not so easy upon us as 
were the careless Egyptians. They would 
do all the robbery themselves. For seven 
days have they pursued me from plain to 
plain, but my poor Arab was too swift for 
them. When I reached the base of this 
mountain, I thought I could ascend it and 
hide somewhere in the rocks.” 

Hardly had the words escaped him be- 
fore half a dozen Romans were seen ap- 
proaching on foot along the ledge, and 
Gesmas recognized them at once as his 
pursuers. Wounded himself, he could 
make no resistance, but he urged Dismas 
to defend him, and, when the latter de- 
clined, he lapsed into a moody silence and 
awaited the arrival of his pursuers. 

The Romans took it for granted that 
Dismas was one of the band, and they 
made him captive also. In vain did he 
declare that he was not. Gesmas smiled, 
remained silent, and did not confirm his 
story, while the Romans were coolly 
skeptical. 

‘*This is my fate,” thought Dismas, as 
he was conducted down the mountain 
pass. ‘‘ For years I have committed crime 
and defied the law of every land, and 
now I am held to account when I am 
innocent. And this is justice.” 

He made no complaint of the disloyalty 
of Gesmas, but went silently along with 
his captors, maintained by an inward 
calm utterly foreign to his passionate 
nature. 





Dismas could make no available defense, 
and so along with Gesmas he was con- 
demned to die upon the cross. 

At the sixth hour of the day of the 
preparation of the Passover, Dismas was 
led forth to confront death. Such a fate 
he had never contemplated throughout 
his stormy life. He had always thought 
that he would die in the thick of the 
strife with his face to the foe, die from a 
sword cut or a lance thrust, die while thé 
indifference of battle was upon him, and 
death would not have been a shame. 

As he was led through the brutal crowd 
mad for the sight of blood and the horrors 
of death, as he passed through the emo- 
tionless ranks of the Romans, those nerve- 
less machines of victory and death, a 
bitter rebellion broke out in his thoughts, 
and if he could have freed his arms, he 
would have hurled himself upon their 
lancesand plucked a fate more to his liking. 

And One there was who went before 
him, One who passed through the noise, 
the coarse jests and the scurril shouts and 
seemed no part of the scene. Majestic 
and slow he went his way, just as a fear- 
less bird takes its flight through the storm 
to the silent spaces of the sky where the 
sunshine is, 

At the place of execution upon the hill, 
Dismas saw the face of the One who went 
before him, and anything so exalted, so 
pure and so holy he had never beheld save 
in the faces of flowers in their perfect 
beauty, flowers that sinned not nor reviled, 


- flowers that held peace ever in their dewy 


hearts and died but to renew their luster 
of color and fragrance. And then Dismas 
forgot himself, and as he heard the revil- 
ings, the oaths and the threats cast up at 
the Gentle One from the many-throated 
mob, his own heart swelled with rage, 
and he longed for the right to die there in 
his place. 

Let us not paint all the details of that 





agony. For eighteen centuries it bas 
filled the world’s font with tears. At last 
when the form of the Savior huog upon 
the cross, with Dismas on one side and 
Gesmas on the other, the impenitent thief 
mocked him and challenged him, if he 
were a god, to save himself and them. 
But Dismas interpreted the saintly face, 
and found in the King of the Jews the 
Savior of men ; and he rebuked his former 
comrade and asked the remembrative of 
Christ. Ard to him Jesus said: ‘‘Verily, I 
say unto thee, to-day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.” 

The head of the Egyptian sank upon 
his breast and his heart was no longer 
troubled. A blessed unconsciousness of 
pain stole upon him, and celestial visions 
arose before him—visions that had no 
taint of earth'y splendor—visions before 
which the futile pageants of the world 
seemed pallid and dead—visions of light, 
beside which the pearl and the diamond 
were as jewels of darkness—visions that 
laved the spirit in a joy that made the de- 
lights of the senses seem but the garments 
of guilt. 

And at that moment, when the con- 
sciousness flickered up and the dying 
thief looked for the last time upon the 
world, he saw a mounted céaturion take 
a crown of thorns from the hands of an 
ill-visaged Jew and toss it upon his head. 
He did not feel the pain of it, for his dy- 
ing glance transformed it into a crown of 
light, as he recalled the face of the child 
whom he had seen on the banks of the 
Nile years ago, and remembered the 
words of the old Jew. Then gentle death 
came softly and guided his spirit away. 
The penitent thief had found the Crown 
Incorruptible, 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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THE GOLDEN APPLE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE CROAT DIALECT. 








BY MARIKA, 


ONCE there was a woman and she had 
three sons. In her garden she had one 
apple tree, and every year this tree bore 
one golden apple. 

When the apple was ripe, the eldest son 
said to his mother: ‘‘ Mammy, give me a 
knife and some nuts, I am going to guard 
the apple tree.” 

His mother gave him a knife, a hand- 
ful of nuts, and he went out under the 
apple tree. While he was cracking his 
nuts the dragon came disguised in a thick 
fog and stole the golden apple. The son 
then came home and said: ‘*‘ Mammy, I 
could not guard the apple tree; the dragon 
came and stole the golden apple.” 

When the next year came round, the 
second son said to his mother: ‘‘ Mam- 
my, give me a knife and some walnuts; 
I am going to guard the apple tree.” 

His mother gave him a knife and some 
nuts. Away he went and sat down by 
the tree toeat his walnuts. The dragon 
came softly and carried off the golden 
apple. 

The third year it was the turn of the 
youngest son, and he said to his mother : 
‘*Mammy, give me the knife that I may 
go and guard the tree.” 

She gave him the knife; but when he 
got into the garden he climbed up and sat 
down in the apple tree to watch. By 
and by the dragon came in a thick fog 
to carry away the golden appie; but 
he struck out into the fog with his knife 
and wounded the dragon. 

The dragon ran away, and the son 
picked the apple and carried it to his 
mother. Then he said to his brothers : 
‘“* Come, let us go and kill the dragon !” 

So the three started off together. They 
followed the drops of blood till they came 
to a hole in the ground, like a big well. 

The youngest brother said: ‘‘ Shall we 
let some one down in the hole ?” 

‘6 Yes,” said the eldest; ‘‘ let me down.” 

So they let him down, let him down 
halfway ; but he got frightened and shook 
the rope, so they pulled him up again. 

Then they said to the second son: 
‘* Brother, do you dare to go down ?” and 
he said: ‘‘Of course, let me down!” 
They let him down halfway, but he, too, 
go. ‘rightened and shook the rope. 

So they pulled him up, for he was | 





afraid to go to the bot om, 
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Then the youngest said : “I’m going to 
the bottom. If I shake the rope let it down 
further, if I shake it again, let it down 


still more, if I stay down, you must wait 


a little while for me.” 

So they let him down, down, till he 
came to the house of the dragon. He 
peeped in at the window and saw three 
maidens sitting in the room. One was 
playing with a golden apple, the second 
was also playing with a golden apple, the 
third, and youngest, had no golden apple 
to play with, so she played with a golden 
mouse on a golden tray. 

The youth called to her from the win- 
dow : “Little girl, open the door and let 
me in,” 

Then one of the maidens said: ‘Go 
back, go back ; for two years our mother 
has brought away the golden apple, but 
now she has been wounded ; if we open the 
door for you to come in, she will devour 
you.” 

** Very well,” he answered; ‘‘ if you do 
not open the door I will break the win- 
dow and come in that way.” 

Then the youngest got up and opened 
the door for him, and he killed the 
dragon. 

After this he took the eldest maiden 
outside, tied her fast to the rope, shook it 
hard, and his brothers pulled her up to the 
top. Then he tied the second girl to the 
rope, and they pulled her up also. But 
he remained below with the youngest girl. 
Then he said to her: ‘‘If I tie you to 
the rope and my brothers pull you up 
they will quarrel over you; if I tie my- 
self to the rope and they pull me up you 
won’t come up after me. [ will send you 
up, and if they love me they will pull me 
up, too. If, however, they leave me here, 
what will you do, if you love me?” 

She said to him: ‘‘ Let me put this ring 
on your finger ; this ring I give you. If 
they draw me up, and if your brothers 
quarrel over me, I shall say: ‘I wanta 
magic dress; the one who brings mea 
magic dress shall marry me. You must 
remain down here alittle longer. If your 
brothers do not love you, and do not wish 
to pull you up, the earth will give way 
under you; below the earth are two rams, 
one black and one white. If you fall on 
the white one he will bring you up to the 
white world (daylight); if you fall on to 
the black one he will carry you to the 
lower world.” 

Then he tied the rope round her,and the 
brothers pulled her up. 

The youth waited, but soon the earth 
gave way under him, and he found him- 
self seated on a big black ram. He went 
down into the lower earth and started on 
his travels. He came toa city just as the 
king was paying a visit to a certain old 
woman. There was no one else in the 
house but the old woman. 

The old woman was just beginning to 
make bread for supper; she spat, and 
with the spittle mixed the dough. 

The young man, amazed, asked her: 
‘“*Granny, why do you mix your bread 
with spittle ?” 

She answered him : *‘ What shall I mix 
it with, my little son, there is no water. 
Not far from here is a fearful dragon who 
guards all the water, and won’t give us 
any unless we give him human beings to 
eat. 1 had six children, but I gave and 
gave, till I gave them all up; and now 
again there is no water. For a year we 
have not had any. To-day the king’s 
daughter is to be sacrificed to the dragon, 
and in the city the water will run again. 

The youth listened to the tale, then said: 
‘** Granny, where is the king’s palace ?” 

The old woman showed him the way, 
and he started off at once. 

On the way to the palace he met the 
king’s daughter ina fine carriage. The 
youth climbed in and sat down beside her, 
and the carriage drove slowly along to 
find the dragon who was to eat the poor 
girl up. 

As the youth sat beside the maiden he 
grew drowsy, so he laid his head in ber 
lapand fell asleep ; but the carriage went 
on, and soon reached the place where the 
horrible dragon was crawling out of his 
hole. 

When the poor girl saw the monster 
coming to devour ker she began to cry 
bitterly, and her tears fell on the young 


man’s face. He awoke, sprang up, seized 
his knife and stabbed the dragon through 
and through. 

Then the water began to flow ! 

The king then said to the young man : 
‘* What can I give you?” 

“I want nothing from this lower 
world,” replied the young man; “‘I want 
to go back to my own country.” 

The king thoughta little and said : ‘‘If 
you can find any one to take you up, I 
will give you everything you need.” 

So the youth went about in the town 
asking every. one how he might get up to 
the white world. 

At last an old man said to him: ‘‘ At 
the end of the town is a big tree ; in this 
tree is an eagle’s nest; these eagles have 
never yet reared abrood. Go there under 
the tree, perhaps you may have good luck 
and find a way to get home.” 

The youth went, ashe was told, and lay 
down under the tree to sleep. 

By and by the eaglets began to scream 
so loud that he awoke ; he looked up and 
saw a serpent with three heads moving 
about in the tree. He jumped up, cut off 
the three heads with his knife and killed 
the serpent. 

Pretty soon the old eagles, having heard 
the cries of the little eaglets, came rush- 
ing to kill him; but the young ones 
shouted : ‘‘ No, no, Daddy ! No, no, Mam- 
my ! this man has saved our lives !” 

Then the old eagles said to the young 
man; ‘* You are our brother, what can we 
do for you?” 

‘*T want nothing from here, I only want 
to be carried up to the white world.” 

‘* We willcarry you up,” said the eagles; 
‘*but you must find nine young cows; 
you must feed us one month; then you 
must make a strong box with iron chains, 
in it you must put what is left of the 
meat, a skin of water and then get in 
yourself. We will put the chains over 
our shoulders and carry you. When we 
say ‘Ga’ you must give us meat; when 
we say ‘Pin’ you must give us water.” 

The young man did as the eagles told 
bim, and after a month they started ; but 
when they got almost to the top, and 
there was no meat left, they called : “‘ Ga, 
ga !” 

The poor youth had no meat, so he cut 
bits from his hands and feet for them, and 
they soon brought him out into the white 
world. 

The eagles asked him : ‘‘ Brother, where 
did you get that meat which you gave us. 
last ?” 

And he answered: ‘“‘ How can I tell you; 
I cut it from my own hands and feet for 
you.” 

‘** Brother,” said they, ‘‘had we known 
you were so sweet, we would have eaten 
you down there under the tree.” 

The young man then bade them good- 
by and started for home. 

He found his brothers still quarreling 


over the youngest sister ; each of them 
wanted her. 
But she would not look at them, and 
said : ‘‘I want a magic dress. The one 
who brings me a magic dress shall marry 
me.” 
When the youth came to the door he 
turned his ring, and there was the dress ! 
So he married the maiden, and they 
lived happily ! 


> 





A STRANGE MISTAKE. 
BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN, 


SAID the old speckled hen 
To her little ones, ten 
(And there wasn’t a happier mother in 
town), 
“ Pray, be careful and look 
Should you go near the brook, __ 
For if you fall in you will certainly drown.” 


Now, the very next day, 
As they trooped out to play, 
They caught in the distancea silvery gleam, 
And away they all went, 
As by common consent, 
Till the whole half a score had been 
plunged in the stream. 


Oh, the cackling and cries ! 
Oh, the mother’s surprise ! 
Don’t you think ’tis a pity she couldn’t 
have known 
That the farmer’s lad, Jake, 
Had made a mistake, 
And given her duck’s eggs in place of her 
own ? * 
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THE ROKEY’S GINGER JAR. 
BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 





ONCE upon a time I went to stay at the 
Rokey place, and I shall never forget it ; 
no, not if I live to be as old as the Gin- 
ger Jar. Indeed, if I could pass through 
as mauy interesting experiences as did 
that heirlcom, I would be almost willing 
to share its antiquity. Even now, the 
very name of Rokey brings with it a thrill 
which shows it to be linked with delicious 
memories. Just as the scent of dried rose 
leaves can impress one that they must 
have bloomed upon a day more beautiful 
and mysterious than any of our days, so, 
when I think of my childhood, the time 
spent at the Rokey place looks right up 
‘first at the most delightful of all. 

There is only a little bit of it to be 
chronicled here; but even that, I am sure, 
will center in one magic spot—the chim- 
ney corner where stood the Ginger Jar. 

Of course the great hall really came 
first. It had a wide stairway which 
stopped short when least expecied and 
then started off again. There was a tall 
moon-faced clock on the first landing, 
which struck so slowly and solemnly that 
*Lizabeth and I would run and sit on the 
steps to see who could count the most be- 
tween each stroke, until Hagar came to 
drive us off, with the assurance that we 
would catch our ‘‘ def o’ dampness on dem 
col’ stairs!” We never thought of dis- 
obeying. Indeed, I firmly believed then, 
and perhaps do now, that dark-skinned 
Hagar, in her white turban, governed the 
whole Rokey establishment. I looked upon 
her with awe, and was too much amazed 
to speak the first time I heard ’Lizabeth 
say, ‘‘Here, Hagar, fasten my shoes!” 
and saw Hagar immediately upon her 
knees with a smiling, ‘‘ Yes, Missy !” 

There was a big parlor that wsed to be 
the drawing room. I had just a peep at 
it, for it was very cold and dark, and 
seemed a fitting abode for all the dead 
and gone Rokeys who stared down from 
their stiff frames upon the walls. 

‘‘ There’s no use keeping it warm all the 
time,” said ’Lizabeth, as she softly closed 
the door. Why softly I did not know; 
but we stole away on tiptoe. ‘‘The 
every-day room is so cozy that we use it 
altogether in winter !” 

And it is this delightful every-day room 
that fills my memory. I never associate 
it with daylight—not because it did not 
get any, for Miss Pink loved sunshine as 
well as did her namesakes in the garden 
plot—but because I see it as the little 
stranger girl saw it when she went for the 
first time to stop at an old-fashioned 
Southern country house. I shall never 
forget the sense of something-new-ness 
she felt on the threshold of that room. 

The first thing to be seen was two tall 
silver candlesticks on either end of a high 
mantelshelf. The candles were not 
lighted, for logs were flaming and crack- 
ling on brass andirons in the fireplace, 
and the red light glanced here and there 
upon the low walls and great doors, and 
shone upon a round mahogany table that 
stood in the middle of the room. There 
was a gleam of glass from a tall sideboard; 
and in a corner where the shadow lay 
deepest there was an odd black cabinet, 
which, I discovered afterward, held the 
quaintest china—the very fattest and fun- 
niest little pitchers and cups! And queer 
dingy East Indian things, too, each one of 
them a first cousin to the Ginger Jar. 
There were carven, high-backed chairs 
against the walls, which made one look 
instinctively above them to the portrait of 
an ancient and tall-capped Dame Rokey, 
who sat so very stiff and straight that she 
surely must have had alittle lackey to 
run around after her to pick up anything 
that she perchance might drop. 

Beside the fire sat Miss Pink, with the 
light shining on her gray hair and mus- 
lin kerchief and busy needles. The Major, 
in a very tall collar, sat opposite, carving 
a piece of wood. Between them, they 
made room for ’Lizabeth and me. ’Liza- 
beth was their little niece with whom I 
went toschool ; and my father, then across 
the water, had given me permission to 
return with her and spend her birthday 
at the Rokey place. As I sat down on a 
spider-legged stool beside ‘Lizabeth, I 





looked for the first time upon the Ginger 
Jar. It stood in the corner by the Major's 
elbow, a giant jar, the kind that per- 
haps neither you nor I will ever see, with 
ginger in it. It was of a grayish blue, 
and covered with indistinct figures like 
the ghostly impression of its own East In- 
dian palm trees. There may have been 
seals, for bits of red hung from the waxed 
and knotted cords about its broad throat, 
picked off, doubtless, by generations of 
baby Rokeys. 

While Miss Pink and the Major were 
discussing the probability of snow, I asked 
’Lizabeth, in a low tone, if they kept their 
ginger in that jar. She looked very much 
surprised at this, and said: ‘‘ Ginger? 
Why, no. I never saw any ginger in it! 
Iv’s used for—well—for just anything, you 
know.” 

I did not know, but I soon learned. 
The Ginger Jar was an oracle. It held a 
bit of every secret in the Rokey establish- 
ment ; and it was not long before I came 
to the conclusiun that ‘ Look in the Gin- 
ger Jar” would have been far more op- 
propriate on the family crest than the ex- 
cellent motto about Honor, which the Ma- 
jor had carved above the fireplace. Before 
I could ask ’Lizabeth another question, 
she said: ‘Tell about the Ginger Jar, 
Uncle Major ; she wants to know if it has 
ginger in it.” 

“* Ginger !” exclaimed the Major, really 
so surprised that he stopped carving. 
“No, certainly not; why, no, indeed! 
But now that I think of it, I reckon it’s 
held a bit of everything else one could 
mention ; pretty nearly everything else, 
my dear !” 

Miss Pink smiled down at me over her 
needles. I think she divined that I 
thought it a little strange that of every 
thing else the one thing not associated 
with a ginger jar should be ginger !” 

‘‘Tell her about it, Brother,” she said. 

The Major closed his knife, and rested 
his hand on the top of the jar. ‘ Young 
lady,” he said, gravely turning to me, 
‘this is the oldest surviving member of 
our family.” 

I must have looked as much impressed 
as I felt, for he smiled and bent his blue 
eyes kindly upon me. 

‘* Would you like to hear about it?” he 
asked. 

‘*Oh, yes, if you please, I would, very 
much !” I answered. 

He arose suddenly and took a long- 
stemmed pipe from the mantelshelf. 

“I must smoke, then,” he said. 
‘* Where’s my tobacco ?” 

*“‘Look in the Ginger Jar,” suggested 
Miss Pink ; but he had already raised the 
lid and was drawing out a little bag from 
which he replenished his pipe. 

‘‘ Now, not too much smoke,” said Miss 
Pink. 

‘“*No, just a few whiffs,” replied the 
Major, as he replaced the lid of the jar. 
Ge leaned back and sent a little curl of 
blue smoke toward the ceiling. ‘ Well,” 
he said presently, ‘‘the story goes that 
there was once an old Rokey, or rather a 
respected Ancestor, who lived in the East 
Indies, and who was indiscreet enough to 
run off with and marry a princess from 
under the royal nose of a very fierce old 
father who renounced his daughter then 
and there. Well, a good while after this 
the princess died leaving one chiid, a little 
boy. A faithful ayah brought word to 
the Ancestor that the King had heard 
of the birth of this child and was de- 
termined to possess it; probably to kill 
it as punishment to the Englishman who 
had dared incur his royal wrath, or possi- 
bly because there was no other heir direct 
to the throne.” 

‘Excuse me, Brother,” interposed Miss 
Pink ; ‘“‘will you hand me that ball of blue 
yarn out of the jar ?” 

“‘Certainly,” said the Major. When 
this was done he resumed: ‘‘ Whereupon 
the Ancestor and the ayah concocted a 
plan to save the child. It was impossible 
that he should leave the country with it 
undetected, so they devised this plan: 
The ayah discovered just when the King 
intended demanding the child, and pro- 

curing the body of a little Indian baby 
which died the same day, left it with the 
Ancestor and took the King’s little grand- 
son, and giving him some harmless stuff 
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to make him sleep, put him in a great 
, jar, the sort used by the natives for pack- 
ing sweetmeats. It had holes in the top” 
—the Major held up the lid of the Ginger 
Jar—‘‘ and theayah carried it upon his 
shoulder to the water’s edge where they 
shipped such things; but no one could 
persuade him to part with his jar of gin- 
ger. Instead, he got ina boat and carried 
the jar himself away down the river 
where he took it to a place of safety until 
the Ancestor could communicate with 
him. Of course the Ancestor did not 
dare leave the kingdom in company with 
the nurse and child, so when he managed 
to getaway the ayah, and his great jar of 
ginger, he went at the same time; and it is 
said that the baby became fond of his 
peculiar quarters and made the greater 
part of the voyage to England in his gin- 
ger jar, from which he never parted. 
Can you not imagine his bright, black 
eyes peering over the top? He was the 
first Rokey to settle in America.” 

‘‘ And this is the jar!” I exclaimed. 

‘‘ Well,” said the Major, ‘‘so the story 
goes.” 

‘‘ Now, Brother, you know he did bring 
it over with him,” said Miss Pink; ‘‘ and 
the things in the cabinet, too!” 

‘‘Oh, of course—of course, my dear,” 
agreed the Mayor, very gravely ; ‘and 
I’ve no doubt that the ayah put a spell 
upon the jar so that it shouldn't get 
broken !” 

‘“‘Maybe so,” said ’Lizabeth, with her 
chin in her chubby hands ; “ for it’s been 
through ’nough in our family to break a 
hundred jars, hasn’t it, Uncle Major ?” 

“‘It has indeed,” he replied, knocking 
the ashes from his pipe. ‘‘ We are told 
that it held a most treasonable paper in 
*seventy-six.” 

‘‘ And you know, Brother, it was buried 
with all Grandmother’s silver in it, the 
time the place was ransacked,” said Miss 
Pink. 

‘And Iam sure it was used for a post 
office more than once, by a young lady of 
my acquaintance,” pursued the Major, 
soberly, while Miss Pink laughed. © 

‘*And Hagar used to stand me in it 
when I was naughty,” said ’Lizabeth; 
‘but that was a very long time ago !” 

Here the great clock struck and a white 
turbaned head appeared at the door. 

‘*Ef dem chillun don’t come ’long to 
baid dey won’t be up ’n time fo’ brekfus !” 
said Hagar’s voice. 

The Major arose and put up his pipe 
and stood with his back to the Sre. 

‘*Come here and kiss me good-night,” 
he said, catching ’Lizabeth by ihe curls. 

~“*Oh, will you tell me one thing, 

lease?” I asked, as he took hold of my 
and; “why do you really think it has 
never been broken ?” 

He let ’Lizabeth go, and stooped to give 
the great jar a ‘‘clink” with his finger. 
‘ Because it is made of good stuff,” he 
said, smiling ; and, putting his hand un- 
der my chin, he added: ‘ Remember, 
little lady, in wes it is the good 
stuff which endures !” 

The Major bent his kind head and bade 
us each good-night. ‘‘Be up in time to 
see me off with my gun and dogs,” he 
said; ‘‘and when you come down, be 
sure ‘and look in the Ginger Jar.” 

“Of course !” said ’Lizabeth, promptly. 

Miss Pink promised to give us her good- 
night kiss later; and, after "Lizabeth had 
hunted for her kitten’s blue ribbon and 
found it in the jar, we went up the broad 
stairway, Hagar following with a candle. 
Its light wavered here and there upon a 
sword crossed over a spear upon the wall, 
and upon a huge antler’s head w hich 
stared fiercely down at us. Once she 
went back, and I heard her say, with her 
head in the door of the every-day y room : 
‘** Marse Will, ef you lookin’ fo’ y’ udder 
specs deys in "de -. yander !” 


I remember, as in a dream, the great 
room, the logs crac a the poke 
and the high, curtain: rv hy 


that Hagar had to lift us. up and 
in, where we nestled like birds in a poate. dang 
**Lizabeth,” I whispered, when we 
were alone with the firelight, ** don’t you 
get an any birthday gifts ?” 
hy yes,” she replied. * Pll just look 
in the Gar.” 


** Oh, that was what he meant, then !” I 
said, much relieved 

‘We use it fora ‘birthday basket—or— 
a — Christmas — stocking ” — murmured 


*Lizabeth, ily. 
Miss ti in and kissed us, 
and tiptoed out again. Somewhere, far 


away a bell rang over the hills, and I re- 


teomatane. whis with my last waking 
‘Oh, : th, I wish J was 
deneded mane a Ginger Jar! " 


Bautiwore, Mp, 
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A SERVANTGIRL puzzled a Chestnut 
Street druggist’s clerk yesterday for a 
moment by asking for a dozen three-grain 
Queen Anne pills.—Philadelphia Record. 


..-Eastern Capitalist: ‘This town 
doesn’t seem to be growing very fast.” 
Western Boomer: ‘‘ Well, you see, we’ve 
had to move it four times to get out of the 
way of the cemetery.”—The Herald. 


.-A New Theology.—Teacher: ‘‘ Who 
were our first parents?” New Boy: ‘“ Eve 
and Adam.” Teacher: ‘“‘You must say, 
‘Adam and Eve.’ Have I not told you they 
were created in alphabetical order ?’—Yan- 
kee Blade. 


. Jasper: “Do you think we will ever 
have an underground railway in New 
York?” Jumpuppe: “ Yes,indeed. If the 
streets continue getting dirtier each year 
the surface lines will soon be under- 
ground.”’—The Herald. 


..-Mrs. Pewrent: ‘°I saw Mrs. Free- 
church to-day. She’s a strict Episcopalian, 
you know; and, of course, she is wearing 
sackcloth now.” Mrs. Giddibody (with 
deep interest): ‘‘ Indeed ! how has she got it 
trimmed ?”—Puck. 


.-Mr. Brown: ‘I say, Doctor, what 
school of physicians does you belong to ?” 
Dr. Quick (indignantly): “I don’t belongs 
to no schools, sar! I’se graduated long 
*go, and got my degrees hanging on de best 
door in de office.”’—Little Pedlington Ghee- 
witz. 


..-In_ the Court Room.—‘ Your honor 
and gentlemen of the jury, I acknowledge 
the reference of counsel of the other side to 
my gray hair. My hair is gray, and it will 
continue to be gray as long as I live. The 
hair of that gentleman is black, and will 
continue to be black as long as he dyes.’”’— 
Exchange. 


-.Jt is said that there is a tribe in 
Africa where speakers in public debate are 
required to stand on one leg, and are not 
allowed to speak longer than they can stand 
in that position. With all our boasted civ- 
ilization, we discover every now and then 
points in which savages surpass us.—Con- 
gregationalist. 


..“* You don’t call on Miss Cutting any 
more, I hear, Blobber.’”’ “No.” ‘ Did she 
reject you?” ‘Not exactly; but when I 
first began calling there was a mat at the 
door with the word ‘Welcome’ woven in it, 
and a motto on the wall that read, ‘ Let Us 
Love One Another.’ Later I noticed that 
the door-mat was changed for one that 
said ‘Wipe Your Feet,’ and a motto declar- 
ing that ‘Early to Bed and Early to Rise 
Make You Healthy, Wealthy and Wise,’ 
had taken the place of the other one.”’— 
Browning, King & Co.’s Monthly. 


---“*How many stamps do you sell fora 
quarter ?’”’ she said to the stamp clerk at 
the post office. ‘* Twenty-five one-cent ones 
or twelve two-cent ones, Ma’am.” ‘“ Don’t 
you give back the odd cent change ?” “‘Cer- 
tainly.” ‘‘ Are they tae Columbian stamps 
or the old kind?” “I can give you either.” 
“Don’t the old style ones come a little cheap- 
er now ?” “No, Ma’am.” “I thought they 
would. They’re out of style, you know.” 
“The Government receives them the same 
as the new ones in payment of postage, and 
many people prefer them.’’ ‘‘ But their red 
color doesn’t match some styles of envel- 


ops.” “TI can’t nalp that.” ‘Couldn’t 
you sell me a dozen of the old two-cent ones 
for fifteen cents?” “No Ma’am.” 
* Couldn’t youon Friday?” “No, Ma’am.”’ 
“But that’s bargain day in the stores ?”’ 
“Possibly, but not at the post office.” 
“ When is your bargain day?’ “We don’t 
have any.” ‘Not have any bargain day! 
Well. Lnever! And my husband told me 
the post office was run on business princi- 
ples. Why, you don’t know the first prin- 
Uistes of business.””—Harper’s Bazar 











PURE AIR 

AND PLENTY OF IT 
iS THE SUPPORT 
OF GOOD HEALTH. 


A CHANCE OF SCENE 

IS NECESSARY TO RELIEVE 
THE MENTAL STRAIN OF 
MODERN LIFE. 


WITH A TOURIST BICYCLE 


§ 
§ 
YOU CAN FOLLOW THE HIGHWAYS ; 
AND BYWAYS OF COUNTRY TRAVEL ; 
—REFRESHING BOTH MIND ABB; 
BODY. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 


308-310 West 59th St., N. ¥. Q 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 








BURIED SQUARE WORDS. 


1. May Raymond hasaslate colored dress. 
2. “Higher ’”’ is Emma’s motto. 

8. As I am going to China I want to know 
more about the Chinese. 

4. “Amy, earn all you can in the next 


twelve months.”’ H. M. L. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, ay 
Oo *¢ 
*x O * 
* Oo * 
* oO * 
* O * 


1, A sea fowl; 2, a foreign title ; 3, haste; 

4, a fish; 5, sad aad to another man. 
HEXAGON. 

* O vO * 


* 0 0 0 * 
Every word commencing and ending with 
the same letter.’ 
1, A stain; 2, to be contorted ; 3, a deli- 
cate fish ; 4. a characteristic ; 5, a doctrine : 
6, dishonesty. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 
16TH. 
UNITED SQUARE WORD. 
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INLAID-—> 


in the back of the bowl and handle have the wear- 
ing qualities of solid silver. 





STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


are guaranteed to show no worn spots for 25 years, 
Ask your Jeweler for them. Send for Catalogue. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


ert + psiaanditscauses. Experience 





of a sufferer. yr i comeneins atwin disorder. 
Constipation a result of ayspe a. to be taken. 
Food to be avoided. ee teeny eoreny 


i 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City Treas. 


ORPHEA 
‘MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtain for them. 
Delightful a —s anniversary, 
and _holida: y direct of the 
makers, the orldese ~ a reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be nteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyp ones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {°eRexEsrwur 


PHILADELPHIA. 
GR ATEFUL—COMFORTINGC. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
a thorough knowledge of the yw gi 








mich govern the operations ot digestion an pete. 
tion, and application of the fi r- 
Lee of wel. scl lected Mr. Eppe has rope 
Giaeiaars eet ah 
w may save us man. ’ 
At use of such articles of diet thata 


may be o gradually bey Lape a * sti 
ery tendency to nareds 








Write for—" Arn; Its HARD AND Sort Sips.” 








ee Bile a tl i i i ee) 


Is absorbed 


into the 
circulation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 
broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 


aa TRIGQPHEROUS 
Zo HAIRA® SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
ay | rh) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
a BA Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


sprains. All druggists or by maii50cts. 44 Stone St. N.¥. 



















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Virginia Hotel 


- CHICAGO, | ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fi Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 








Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CoO., 


CHICAGO, ILt. 


“WAY DOWN UPON THE”’ 


D ran INSULA is a FROST- 
EE township of high, 

healthful land, dotted aaah clear lakes, free of marsh, 
filled with Northern people. No Negroes, no liquor, 
no malaria; where pn es, lemons and oranges 

‘ow best, and fresh vegeta les are gathered all win- 
ter. Homes sold on installments so cheap! “The 
Floriaa Homeseeker,”’ monthly tells all about it. 
Samples FREE. Write. 

0. M. CROSBY, Editor, 


Avon Park, Florida. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


g the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
by a new an handsome addition which more 
than doubles ita its former capacity. 

All the test improvemente’| have been placed in 
the new paiidings with a 6 and very attractive 
new g-room. connecting” with the old well- 
known “ Taylor’s Restauran’ 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACKET COMPANY. 

Express lige to Southampton, 
London, and Hambur 


by the magnificent outa. screw steamships ot 13-16,000 
horse power. Sd DM sailings 








Vos 











Normannia.Mar. 30, Bor bia..May 11, 1:30 P.M, 
Columbia...Apr. 13, 3B. a: Aug’a V.May 18, 7:30 A.M. 
Augusta Vv. -Apr. 20, M.| Normannia.May 25,2 P.M. 
Normannia.Apr. 27, 3B: ‘M.| F. Bismarck.June}.7 A.M 


F. Bismarck.May 4 8 A.M. | Columbia.. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co.. a7 


GREAT 


June 8, 12M. 
‘Bway uy, N. Y. 
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Io : 
Very important neo a recently 
been made in round-trip California tickets. 
We are prepared to offer extraordinary in- 
ducements and facilities to intending trav- 
elers. 
For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass.Agt. 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
Or A.B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. fs. 257 Broad 


way, New York.—I. L. pose, F 

Washington Street, Bosto: J. a 4 
Pass. Agt., Mid. Dis., 111 5. ‘Oth cr ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
—James Gass, Trav. Pass, Agt., 4 Exchange 5St., 
Bt ffalo, N 





UROPE, HOLY LAND, WORLD'S FAIR.—Select 
erties past ticketing oe) choicest ocean 

d for “ Tourist Gazette.’ 
H. GAZE! ‘@ SONS, 113 roadway. N. Y. (Est. 1844 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


a gs, 4 fine. $275 upwards. Send for intine- 
ones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brook eklya. N 
PALL TOUR TO EGYPT & HOLY LAND. 














SPEOIMEN OO?PIES. 





of su melee are Seatin andl Tiscesie tab 
tack isa nt. e may escape 
many a fatal ‘shaft by keeping ourselves be LW ‘ortified 
with blood @ properly nourished frame.”—~ 
Oe > sim: with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
Pp 
_ Grocers, labelled thus 
EPPS a < co., H le Chemists, 
Londop, 5 
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namels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is B 
liant, a Durable, pil the con: 
sumer pays for no tin or g package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
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F. i. riering 315H a tie | fee) K. I. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make thie department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE AGRICULTURE OF CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 








EVERYBODY knows that California is a 
famous fruit country. But the magnitude 
of the agricultural industries of the State 
and the diversity of them, and the varying 
conditions under which they are pursued 
are not so well understood. 

There are few products grown within the 
whole area of the United States which are 
not grown here upon a commercial scale, 
and a few things are produced here and not 
anywhere else within our borders. From 
the Oregon boundary on the north—which 
is upon about the same parallel of lati- 
tude as Boston—to the Mexican boundary 
on the south is a longcry; and a glance 
at this fact alone shows sufficient cause why 
the State should be climatically adapted to 
so wide a variety of productions. 

The territorial magnitude of the State, 
however, is one of the least of the reasons 
for this ; within a single degree of latitude 
one may find here almost any climate, a 
great range of soils and elevations varying 
from the sea level to great mountain peaks. 
In a journey of a few hours one may pass 
from ‘lands of sun to lands of spow,” from 
rose gardens and orange groves in full 
bloom and fruit to a region where the vege- 
tation is almost arctic in character. In 
midwinter one may bask in sunshine and 
verdure, and in midsummer be fanned by 
snow-cooled breezes. 

The cultivation of citrus fruits and the 
growing of beef cattle are about as widely 
opposite as any two branches of agricul- 
ture. A land adapted to one is not often 
well suited to the other. But here I have 
found both practiced upon an extended scale 
and under flourishing conditions within an 
hour’s journey. Aboct San Diego are ex- 
tensive orange and lemon groves, and from 
the fact that planting there continues upon 
a large scale, I presume the industry is 
remunerative. Point Loma is an abrupt 
promontory, jutting into the sea upon the 
northern side of San Diego Bay. Upon this 
peninsula acompany is now arranging to 
plant very large lemon groves. Going a 
little further north, where the southern 
California railroad winds withio sound of 
the sea, and yet within sight of Point Loma, 
great herds of cattle are grazing in the rich 
alfalfa fields, 

Such asight as this is seldom seen ; hun- 
dreds of cattle grazing where the ocean 
almost bathes their feet, and yet their 
pasturage more rich and ample and 
lasting, the conditions for their suste- 
mance vastly more economical, than in 
our vaunted Eastern river valleys. An- 
other contrast in the agriculture here is 
the opportunity afforded for men of vary- 
ing means and diverse tastes. 


In the first instance, the little fruit farm, 
costing at the outset a few hundred dollars, 
and brought to maturity by a few years of 
patient and intelligent care, illustrates one 
extreme. And in passing let me say that 
I know of nothing more enticing in the 
whole range of the agricultural life than 
this. Such a farm is in truth a garden. 
The home is embowered in fruits and flow- 
ers, and the very labor which is mainly di- 
rected toward securing a profit from the 
soil, ministers at the same time to every 
cultivated and esthetic sense. The manual 
labor required is as slight as could be pos- 
sible in any employment where manual 
labor is at alldemanded. The occupation 
is healthful, is not exacting in the way of 
requiring severe or constant labor, and 
when intelligently followed, even these 
few acres give at least the certainty of a 
comfortable livelihood. Often they give 
much more, yielding a handsome surplus 
each year, while the farm itself grows stead- 
ily in value. 

The opposite of this picture is found in 
the great wheat and cattle ranches. These 
are the enterprises of the capitalist. Upon 
the former thousands of acres are cultivated 
toasinglecrop. There are vast bodies of 
land not cut into fields, unbroken by fences, 
where the furrow may be run almost from 
sun tosun. Upon some of these the culti- 
vation of wheat has been reduced almost to 
an exact science, the cost of producing the 
grain brought to a minimum. Steam is 
employed in every operation from turning 
the furrow to cutting, threshing and sack- 
ing the grain. There is no useless labor, 
not even that of hauling and warehousing 
the grain. The harvest and the months 
which immediately follow it are the dry 
season, when there is perfect immunity 
from rain storms, so that the sacks of 
wheat are merely piled in the field to await 
a convenient time for hauling to the rail- 
road and shipping away. Against such 
methods the small Eastern producer can 
hardly compete; and, were it not that emi- 
gration and development tend more te- 
ward horticultural lines (as affording the 
opportunity for greater profit), these great 
wheat farms would be a serious menace to 
the small farmer. As it is, the wheat pro- 
duction is in the neighborhood of forty 
million bushels annually, and yet Califor- 
nia is not especiaily known as a wheat- 
growing State. 

Cattle ranching is even more a business 
wholly for the capitalist than is wheat 
farming. To illustrate this I need only 
say that negotiations are now pending for 
the sale of a large ranch in the central part 
of the State, the consideration being two 
and one-half million dollars. I have said 
that there is as much opportunity for men 
of diverse tastes as for men of different 
means, 

The cultivation of perfume flowers is the 
very refinement of agricultural industry, 
the jewelry of horticulture, the ideal occu- 
pation among all the occupations of the 
soil. At Los Gatos a perfume-flower farm 
is in successful operation and—all honor to 
the sex—is conducted by a woman. At San- 
ta Ana ten acres of land have recently been 
purchased for a like use. That the indus- 
try will become one of great importance 
can hardly be questioned by any who have 
seen the profuse bloom here throughout the 
year. It is also stated, but upon how good 
authority I have not yet been able to deter- 
mine, that the roses grown upon this coast 
contain twenty per cent. more of volatile 
essence than those of the far-famed perfume 
flower district of France. Allied tc this 
are such industries as specialties in flower 
and bulb culture. At Santa Ana I found a 
gentleman engaged in growing tuberous- 
rooted begonias, confining his entire atten- 
tion to this one thing. Altho a compara- 
tively new undertaking, he has now about 
sixty thousand plants. His “farm” com- 
prises about half an acre, and is wholly in- 
closed and covered with lath, giving it the 
appearance of a big chicken-coop. His 
entire product of bulbs is disposed of with- 
out trouble to the large Eastern seedsmen 
and florists; and while Idid not go into 
financial details there was much collateral 
evidence to show that the enterprise was re- 
munerative. 

In the same valley with this bulb garden, 
and where the flower farm is to be and 
where orange groves already abound, may 
be found also the man of opposite tastes— 
the general farmer, who may pursue his 
vocation in much the same manner, but 
under vastly better conditions than the 
general farmer of the East. Here are rich, 
loamy bottoms that will produce abundant- 
ly grain, grasses, roots and fruits. 

Grain and stock may be the staples upon 








these farms, but the fruit orchard will be 
an important adjunct. Cattle are pastured 
and fattened upon alfalfa, and there is no 





long and expensive season of winter feeding 
to interfere with the profit. Barley issown 
for hay and cut when in the milk, giving a 
cheap and nutritious feed for such time as 
the pastures are scant. Cattle and horses 
are almost invariably in good condition, 
which fact in itself is strong testimony that 
they are in a good agricultural country. I 
have driven day after day behind town- 
kept horses, sleek and fat, that have no food 
throughout the year but this barley-hay; 
and the total cost of whose keep does not 
exceed fifty dollars per year. 

This barley-hay isone of the institutions of 
agricultural California. Vast areas ofit are 
grown upon the ranches; it is the ‘‘ catch 
crop’ in young orchards, and in the “‘ boom 
towns,”’ where building failed to keep pace 
withthe laying out of town lots, the inter- 
stices are sown with it. Along the country 
roadsides. where often there are no fences 
to separate the farms and orchards from 
the highway, the edges of the road are 
sown with barley which serves the double 
purpose of keeping the weeds down and 
affording a bit of good pasturage for the 
cows which, by the way, are staked and not 
allowed to roam at large. This freedom 
from weeds and the strips and patches of 
vivid green everywhere help to make the 
landscape very pleasing ; and it is a feature 
of California life, both in town and coun- 
try, that one meets with little which is 
unsightly. Perhaps thisis because the peo- 
ple have become so used to presenting their 
best aspect to the on-looker, so accustomed 
to the endeavor to ‘live up to” the great 
claims made for their State that this best 
aspect has finally become the habitual and 
universal one. 

Aside from the conventional life and 
these conventional industries of the valleys 
there is an agricultural lifein the moun- 
tains which possesses some strongly attract- 
ive features. The two industries followed 
there are sheep ranching and bee keeping. 
Both are suited to men whose tastes impel 
them toward a somewhat retired and un- 
conventional mode of life. The former de- 
mands the more capital, and is productive 
of the larger results; but the latter is no 
mean industry when considered in the ag- 
gregate, and is often very profitable. In all 
the mountain cafions, sometimes hidden 
far away from the routes of travel, the bee 
ranches are found ; they are of any extent, 
from a dozen up to hundreds of colonies. 
The ‘“rauch”’ is the whole cafion, and the 
pasturage is limited only by the flight of 
the bees. The wealth of “bee pasture’’ 
that is afforded by the profusion of wild 
flowers, and their uninterrupted bloom 
throughout the whole round year make 
this very nearly the bee-keepers’ paradise. 

It is not my purpose to indulge in any 
statistics, nor to give any estimates or com- 
parisons regarding the financial reward 
which the agriculturist may secure, but 
rather to suggest (not to minutely describe) 
the various phases of the agriculture of 
this wonderful State, and its adaptation to 
the needs of men who may be most diverse 
in their tastes and needs. This kindly soil 
and climate richly reward intelligent labor 
in whatever line it may beemployed. This 
very fact—that the rewards were so easily 
earned—has been a stumbling block to 
many. Men wholly unfitted by Nature, 
training and disposition, dreamers, enthu- 
siasts, impracticables and men to whom 
the “world owed a living” have flocked 
here in times past, and have failed—as they 
would have done elsewhere. Because the 
conditions for success were so easy they 
even neglected the requisites. _ 

Let me illustrate how easy these condi- 
tions sometimes are. Yesterday I saw a 
man planting a great field of potatoes. His 
method was simplicity itself. The land had 
not been broken, so he was plowing it as the 
first operation. The soil fell away from the 
plow mellow and crumbling. Behind him 
followed a helper who dropped the seed 
pieces in the open furrow. Thenext furrow 
covered them with the soft earth. At the 
third furrow seed was dropped again, and 
again covered in like manner. Thus with- 
out harrow or roller, without ridger or 
marker or smoother, the crop was put in. 
And when the work was completed the field 
was level, except where a slight ridge 
marked the furrows, and the seed was as 
perfectly bedded as it could have been by 
any expenditure of labor whatever. But 
such ways are delusive. An orange grove, 
or walnut orchard, or vineyard cannot be 
started in such haphazard manner. 

In this and other articles which I have 
prepared for THE INDEPENDENT upon the 
agriculture of the different sections of our 
country I have endeavored to keep the 
home-seeker in mind and to give such infor- 
mation as might help him to determine if a 
certain district would suit his personal re- 


‘quirements. It may be quite true that the 








same effort, as intelligently directed, will 
give as good results in one place as in an- 
other, and that the true Eldorado is yet to 
be discovered. Be that asit may, there is 
always a large contingent of our agricultu- 
ral population that is on the lookout for 
new fields and new conditions. This feel- 
ing is not as pronounced just now as it was 
a few years ago when occurred that remark- 
able rush toward the grain fields of the 
middle West, and it is perhaps tem- 
pered more with discretion. That move- 
ment, while benefiting many individuals, 
had a reactionary effect upon our agricul- 
ture in general by suddenly increasing our 
output of staples to such an extent as to 
flood the markets of the world. Prices were 
depressed so that farmers both in the new 
district and the old secured only the small- 
est return for their labor. This condition 
is gradually righting itself, and such an- 
other swarming into a given section, with 
such another development of a given branch 
of agriculture, is not to be encouraged. 

With this note of warning I would say 
that California offers many attractions for 
the agricultural home-seeker. 

Theimmigrant to this section should have 
two qualifications—a moderate amount of 
money,and at least fair physical health; that 
is, if he intends to earn a living from the 
soil. Many men have come with a little 
money but broken in health, and have not 
succeeded in their enterprises. Labor is dear, 
and if one must depend wholly upon that 
which is bought the chances will be against 
him. The man without some capital is 
equally at a disadvantage, because cheap 
lands (as they are understood in the middle 
West) are not to be obtained here. 

Interest is high, so that a man can hardly 
afford to buy land on time, unless he comes 
directly into the possession of property 
which is earning money, and such is not 
usually seeking for a buyer unless it is one 
with cash in hand. ; 

Honest, capable agricultural laborers can 
always find plenty of employment, and at 
wages which will enable them to accumu- 
late. So if one is willing for a time to be 
the employed instead of the employer, it is 
quite safe for him to come even without 
capital. By and by he may secure a little 
piece of ground, paid for out of the proceeds 
of his own labor, plant it with trees, and 
cultivate them well (again by his own la- 
bor), and within a few years find himself 
the owner of a comfortable and productive 
home of a value and earning capacity much 
greater than he could have secured in the 
same time in the East. 

There is not much apparent danger of 
over-production in any of the lines of work 
which now pay the best profit to the Cali- 
fornia agriculturist. Oranges are more 
profitable here than in Florida, and prom- 
ise to remain so, as they come into market 
later and have a longer season than the 
Southern fruit. Lemons, walnuts, olives 
and almonds will not suffer much from low 
prices until at least sufficient amounts are 
grown to supply our home demand. At 
present we import vastly more of these 
than we produce. 

The home once secured and made pro- 
ductive, the farmer will find the conditions 
of life delightfullyeasy. Theclimate is not 
perfection; such a climate does not exist ; 
but there are neither rigorous winters nor 
burning summers. There will be few days 
in the whole year when the ordinary out-of- 
door employments may not be pursued, not 
only with comfort but with positive pleas- 
ure ; so that the work of the farm, which is 
ordinarily crowded into a few short months, 
may be distributed through the four sea- 
sons, 


It may not be out of place for me to state 
that I came to California somewhat preju- 
diced against it, prepared to criticise rather 
than blindly accept the many rose-colored 
pictures which its enthusiasts draw so lib- 
erally ; but 1 will confess that its gentle 
airs and blue skies, its verdant hills and 
fertile valleys and brilliant groves have 
quite disarmed me; and I believe that as it 
becomes known more and more it will fill 
with a great people and become an empire 
within itself, an empire filled with the hap- 
piest, healthiest and richest population of 
any upon the earth. 

SaN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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A VERY cheap and’ decidedly practical 
hen’s nest may be constructed from barrel 
hoops. Take any barrel, remove the hoops 
carefully first, letting them remain in water 
overnight. Then cut them up toa proper 
size, to make a nest, fasten the ends well to- 
gether, sew about it a flannel loose enough 
to form a nest, and in it put clean hay or 
straw. Nail it up a few feet from the floor 
of the henhouse if you find it necessary, 
brace it with a stick, and you then havea 
snug, neat nest at a trifling cost. 
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REQUISITES IN TRANSPLANTING 


Tne requisites for successful transplanting 
are not always fully understood. This is 
proved by the fact that a portion of most 
newly set orchards die. There is no reason 
why a part should perish, and that every 
ove in a thousand should not live and grow 
freely if the work were always equally well 
done. As the season is now approaching 
when preparation is to be made for setting 
out young trees, the following rules may 
be of use to young orchardists: 

1. First, prepare the giound—¢drain if too 
wet, enrich if too poor, 

2. Let the soil be deeply avd thoroughly 
mellowed. 

3. Take up the tree with plenty of roots 
jong enough to hold it erect without 
staking. ; 

4. If the roots are bruised, pare off the 

_ bruised portions. 

5. Shorten iu the head enough. to corre- 
spond with the loss in cutting the roots ; al- 
ways do this before the buds swell. 

6. Spread the roots equally on all sides 
and fill in finely pulverized soil, leaving no 
crevices or cavities. 

7. Plant no deeper than before taking up, 
but raise the earth an inch or two to allow 
for s- ttling. 

8. Mulch when danger of midsummer 
drougth is feared. 

As a necessary supplement to these rules, 
as well as for years afterward, keep the 
ground clean and mellow for several feet at 
least around each tree. 

A few additional rules for subsequent 
management should not be neglected ; 

9. Manure should vever be placed in con- 
tact with the roots, but may be placed on 
the surface. 

10. Allow for the length of the roots as 
great a3 the hight of the tree and cultivate 
to a corresponding distance. 

11, Never set young trees in a grass field, 
but always where the ground can be culti_ 
vated and made mellow. 

12. If the roots chance to be frozen when 


out of the ground, they may be restored 
without injury if compactly buried in mel- 
low soil before thawing. 

13. Shriveled trees may be made plump 
by compactly burying in mellow soil for 
several days. If thawed when exposed 
they will perish. 

14. Watering a tree in dry weather only 
wets and crusts thesurface. Ifa few inches 
of the top surface is removed before water- 














Would you rather buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Whcre can you get it? and what does it cost ? 

Your dealer knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 
thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MaAcBE1H Co, 


ATENT  Lambskin-with- 

wool-on shoe-swob and 
book—How to Take Care of 
Leather— both free at the 
store. 

Vacuum Leather Oil, 25c, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 

Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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We call your attention to the 
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w WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 
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ing. it will last longer; but tLe best way 
of all is to keep the soil and top surface 
constantly mellow. 

15. Where the soil cannot be cultivated, 
mulch the surface for several feet about the 
tree with rotten straw, coarse manure or 
other substance, to keep the ground con- 
stantly moist. . 
16. Mice may pe prevented from gnawing 
the bark in winter by making a small, con- 
cal, smooth mound around each tree before 
the ground freezes. 

17. As svon as a new orchard is set out, 
and before any names are lost, register them 
permanently in an account book. This 
will prevent wrong names in subsequent 
years.—The Cultivator. 


PU VaVPT? Ty T 4 
ABOUT A GREAT COUNTRY. 


Something about Farms, Stock Ranches, Timber 
Lands, Precions Metals, Iron, Coal. Building Stone. 
Water Power, Hunting and Fishing Resorts, an 
Business Chances in Growing Towns and Cities along 
the new anda short trans-con inental line of the Great 
Northern Kailway, in publications sent free by 


F. I. WHITNEY, G. P, & T. A., St. Paul, Minn 
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Convenience 
and Economy 


effected in ever y household by the use of 
Liebig Company’s: 
Extract of Beef. 


The best way to improve and strengthen | 
Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 
little of this famous product. 
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Every farmer will find 
much to interest if not 
instruct him in the fully 
illustrated 1893 edi- 
tion of 

BRADLEY’S 


American Farmer. 


Containing instructive 
articles by Agricul- 
tural Editors and Prac- 
tical Farmers. Apply 
to nearest agent or 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. 


PARSONS & SONS Co. LIMITED, 
FLUSHING, N.Y. 


Offer American grown plants of 


Rhododendrons, 


Japanese Maples, 
Magnolia Hypoleuca, 
Magnolia Parviflora. 


For many other rare and well-known trees and 
shrubs, apply for Catalogue. 


- LAWN SEED. 


McALLISTER’S CENTRAL PARK MIXTURE, 


This superior Owarf-Growing Lawn Seed has re- 
ceived highest testimonials from the Su perintendent 
of Central Park, and managers of large suburban 


Tice. r bushel, $0.00; r t U0; r 
; tO pe. a. us! el, $3.00; pe 


McAllister’s Germau Lawo Dressing. 








sward. 
Ten pounds are sufficient for 300 feet sqnare, 1,000 
omnes poracre. Erste ity Re Ie canes: ber 
$2.50; per ton, $40.00. ee a . ‘ 


F. E. McALLISTER, 
Seed and Bulb Merchant, 
22 DEY STREET, New York. 
Send for catalogue of Flower and Garden Seeds, etc. 


boils, . 

pimples, eczema, and 
loss of appetite, 

take that sure 
specific, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures others, will cure you 


SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants, It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 

nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 

RB? Vaet 19th Street. New Voark City. 











FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


FOR CATARRH | Mithly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, March 16th, 1893.) 
TEA.—The markets remain practically un- 
changed, and trade is moderate. Japan, 11@35c.; 
Amoy, 14@18c.; Formosa, 17@42c.; Fuchau, 
M@aic. 

COFFEE.—Spot. Brazil growths are quiet at 
164@17%c. The milder growths are generally 
dull, with Maracaibo at 19)44@28c.; Java, 21@ 
30c.; Laguayra, 1944@23c. 

SUGAR.—The market rules quiet but steady 
for raw sugar. Refined is quiet and featureless, 





r with cut loaf and crushed, 5.18@5%ce. : powdered, 


4%@5 1-l6c. ; granulated, 4.56@4%{c. ; Mould ** A,” 
474@5.06c. 

PROVISIONS.—Pork is quiet and steady, 
with mess at $18.75; new mess, $19.50; short 
clear, $21.50@24, and family, $20. Beef is dull 
and without change. Family mess is $11@12, 
and extra mess, $8.502@9. Beef hams are dull at 
$21. Cut meats are neglected and a trifle Jower. 
Pickled hams are 134%@l4c.; shoulders, 9%c., 
and bellies, 10%@11'4c. Lard is dull, but prices 
are firmer than a week ago. Western refined is 
$13.30. 

MEATS AND STO“KS.—Dressed beef is slow 
at 7@9c. per tb for common to prime native 
sides, and cow beef is 4@7c. Dressed calves are 
in moderate supply, and country dressed veals 
sell at 64@10kc. City dressed veals are 744@12c. 





FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c ” 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 











One Month. $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 








130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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var 92nd ANNUAL CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be mailed 
FREE on application. 


It contains the choicest collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety and every novelty of established merit. 
Beautifully illustrated with hundreds of cuts and a splendid full-page 
colored plate. 


2” We Mail it FREE. .& 
















IS JOHN ST. NEWYORK 


Dressed mutton is steady at 8@9'<éc. per Bb, and 
dressed lambs higher at 9}@10c. City dressed 
hogs are firm at 10@10c. for light to heavy. 


FLOUR AND MEAL —There has been a bet- 
ter demand on the market for flour, and trade 
has been more active. Millers made a conces- 
sion of 5 cents last week, and buyers show more 
intention of meeting them halfway. City mill 
patents are $4.40@4.65; clears, $4. Spring pat- 
ents are $4.10@4.40; spring straights $3.60@4 
winter patents are steady at $3.80@4 10; winter 
straights, $3.40@3.60, and clears $3.15@3.40. 
Buckwheat flour is quiet with prime to choice 
at $2.15@2.25. Rye flour is dull at $3.20@3.40. 
Cornmeal is in little request with Brandywine 
at $2.80, and Western and Southern $2.60@2.80. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
has declined over 2c. per bushel this week, and 
tho firm at present quotations, the irregularity 
of trade mayinduce a further decline at any 
moment. Export in wheat is quite active at the 
close, but this would be checked should an ad- 
vance follow. No. 1 Northern spring wheat is 
quoted at 8l%c.; No. 2, 804c.; and No.1 hard, 
#5!4c. (orn held its own fairly well in the face 
of a decline in wheat, but it closes to-day with a 
weaker aspect. No.2 mixed corn is 524@58c 
steamer mixed, 52c.; and ungraded white, 52c 
Spot oats are on the deciine, and the market is 
heavy at present. No.2 white oats are 43@43%c.; 
No. 2 mixed, 38'4@39!¢c., and No. 2 Chicago, 39% 
@40c. Barley is quiet, with Western at 60@7hc., 
and six-rowed State, 75@78c. Rye is dull and 
neglected, with No. 2 Western at 60@64c. Hay 
is in less demand to-day, but firm at 90@95c. for 
fancy; 85@90c. for No. 1, large bales; and 00@ 
67%éc. for shipping. Long rye straw is firm at 
65@70c.; short rye steady at 50@55c., and wheat 
and oats easy at 45@50c. 


BUTTER AND EGGS.—Butter has arrived in 
smaller quantities this week, and asa result of 
the recent low prices trade has been active 
enough to clear up the market well. Besides 
the local trade there have been calls from in- 
terior points. Extra Pennsylvania and West- 
ern extras are now firm at 2814@29c., but the 
latter is the extreme price. Low grades, how- 
ever, have not strengthened any. Western 
firsts remain at 26@27c.. and seconds at 24@25c. 
New State dairy is in demand when first class, 
but the supply of itislight. Extra half-firkin 
tubs are 27@27\¢c.; firsts, 25@26c., and seconds, 
2%3@24c. Welsh tubs are favorite brands at 2@ 
lec. Western packings are slow. Dairy is 
19g 2éc.; imitation creamery, 18@24c., and fac- 
tory, 20@22igc. Cheese shows continued weak- 
ness. Trade has been dull, and some dealers 
are inclined to urge sales. White and colored 
fancy, small, full creams are 11344@12c. per h,, 
common to choice, 10@11Kc., and choice part 
skims, 10%c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Last week prices 
fell very low for poultry, but they have recov- 
ered somewhat now their tone. Live fowls are 
12¢., and chickens, 104%@llc. Mixed turkeys are 
11@1i2c. per ., and old roosters, 7@7%c. Efforts 
have been made to stiffen prices of dressed 
ponlny, but so far there has been little success. 
Selected turkeys are still at 154%@l5c, per B., 
and others, 1%@l5c. Philadelphia chickens are 
dull, at 16@19c., and others, 12@15c. Capons are 
slow, at 15@22c., and squabs easy, at $3@4.50 per 
doz. Fair to good ducks are weak, at 10@ldc., 
and geese at 6@llc. Frozen poultry is un- 
changed, and none offered at present ruling 
rates. Eggs are weak under heavy arrivals 
and fair trade. New-laid Eastern and Western 
eggs are 164@16iéc., and Southern, 1544@16%4c. 
Duck eggs are weaker, at 31@32c. per doz. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—There are 
further concessions in evaporated apples, and 
jobbers and exporters have bought up car-loads 
of fancy at 1044@llc. per Ib, and prime to choice, 
9144@1044c Sun-dried are 54@ic. Peeled 
peaches are quiet at 9@l5c. per lb, and raspber- 
t 2244@24c. Fresh apples are easy 
under heavy accumulations. Greenin are 

-75@3.25; Baldwins, $2.75@3.25; mixed lots, 

0@2.75, and inferior, $2@2.50 per bbl. Grapes 
are quiet at meg 5- basket. Cranber- 
ries in little demand, but they are firm, owing to 
small stock. Cape Cod berries are sar r 
bbl., and Jerseys, $2.50@3 per crate. Torlda 
strawberries are weaker at 20@40c. per qt. 
Oranges fare firm, with Indian}Rivers at 32.5004 
per box, and others, $1.25@2.75. Grape fruit 
and mandarins are dull at $1.50@3 per box, and 
tangarines firm at $2.50@5. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Foreign 
magnums have been coming in so rapidly that 
rices are way down. They range between 
$1.2502 per sack, and domestic stock, held up to 
ormer prices, are in little demand. ng Is- 
land potatoes are $2.50@2.62 per bbi. in bulk, 
and State and Michigan, $2.25@2.50. Sweet 
potatoes are dull al = per bbl. Onions are 
quiet, with Eastern white at $3@5 per bbl,; yel- 
low, $3.50@3.75, and red, $2.50@3.75. Other vege- 
tables are easy. and in fair demand; squash, 
$2.25@2.75 per bbl.; turnips, Ley agen Norfolk 
re and kale, $1@1.00; Florida beets, 75c. 
$1.25 per crate; peas, $1@3; beans, $1@5; L. I. 
cabbage, $6@12 per 100; near-by celery, $1.50@2 
per doz. bunches, and Florida tomatoes, $4@6 
per carrier crate. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 





» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N.Y. 


Overcoats and Suits 


FOR 


EARLY SPRING WEAR. 





. LARGE STOCK. 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 





Union Square, New York. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ‘* THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’S” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE, 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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OnNA LEVEL STRETCH 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Ilustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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Xii. SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST CCOONOMICAL ae 
FOR GENERAL USE i 







OGERS 
SPOOtS an FORKS 
Ar? pated THRCS TIMES HCAVIER on the 
33 points mcct exposed to weer. 
COLD BY FIRST@=CLASS DEALER. 

Tf you ace not sure where the genuine 
1847 logers Coods can be obtained, address 
the Pisz:ooa Porresxra Co, Bere. 

I lustrations cf latest designs and valuable inform- 
ation will be mai'ed you. (Mention this paper.) 











In Paint 


the best is cheapest. 
Lead is best; properly applied it will not 
scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 
to the wood and forms a permanent base for - 








March 28, 1893, 











Strictly Pure White 


repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 


burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. 


portant to obtain 


When buying it is im- 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. 


other method of manufacture. 


Time has proven that white lead made b 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot 


the “Old Dutch” 
e obtained by any 


This process consumes four to six n.onths time 


and SS the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 


standard paint. 
‘“‘ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 


*“*ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


““ ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL " (Buffalo) __ 

‘* DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

‘* FAHNESTOCK "’ (Pittsburgh) 

‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

*“*RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ” aero) “ 

** SOUTHERN ” (St. ‘? and Chicago) 


T 
**UNION ” (New York) 


are standard brands of strictly — Lead made by the “Old Dutch’”’ process. 


You get the best in buying t 
tintin: 


Lead Tinting Colors. 


em. You can produce any desired color by 
these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 


For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pa 


y you to send to us for a book containin 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to 


informa- 
© 80. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 
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“THE METROPOLITAN’ 


The Home Office Building of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, cor- 
ner of Madison Ave. and 23d St,, will be ready for occupancy May 1st. 


There are offices for rent on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th floors, which may be 


inspected now on application to the undersigned. 
They are all exceptionally well lighted and ventilated. The building is absolute- 
ly fireproof, and is provided with the best-known and latest-devised appliances to pro- 


mote the health, comfort and convenience of tenants. 


HORACE S. ELY, 64 Cedar Street, New York. 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingtou Gerest, Boston. 
i . 
34 Washington sirest: Chicasos oT 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 











SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
m, Mass. 
Send “3 stamp for new 100-page 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 





Low Estimates 4) ADVG AGENCY 38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn 
garezutsereice. [ad's AVE AGE cy Bostan 330 Fifth Avenue. New York. — 










STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 


265 and 267 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY,™ 


Offer Superior Inducements to hasers of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 1 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 





A Practical, Every-day 
k Boo. 


FREE, carencoraye 


in cloth. Don’t to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


EHEGREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 











THs TSPEFENPENT. PRESS, 43 AND 43 Goup Brueer, FRAR FVLEN Orage, 


The Old Reliable, 
INDEM AN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 
Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate, For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 47th 
street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


The Seamless Ribbed Waist 


WY hi paper ie aca Rees" 
ni ers should heed. ch moth- 









NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH. PA. 





c._ 2% mote HAVE 
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DR.WILBOR’S 








COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
WITH PHOSPHATES. 


The friends of persons who have 
been restored from confirmed con- 
tumption by the use of this original 
preparation, and the grateful parties 
themselves, have, by recommending it 
and acknowledging its wonderful effi- 
cacy, given the article a vast popular- 
ity in New England. The Cod-Liver 
Oil is in this combination robbed of its 
unpleasant taste, and rendered doubly 
effective in being coupled with the 
phosphate, which is itself a restorative 
privciple, supplying nature with just 
the assistance required to heal and re- 
store the diseased lungs. Dr. Wil. 
bor’s Emulsion cures consumption, 
coughs, colds, bronchitis, debility, 
wasting dieeases, asthma, influenza, 
ecrofulous humors, pneumonia. 

Dr. A. B. WILBOR, Boston, Proprietor. Sold by all 
druggists. 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Cc 





rkeFeunded in 1832 
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s Vienna, in 
and Gentennial Exhibition, 








FROM CHICAGO 





All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run throvgh to 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 


any ticket San Francisco 
- a lay *| without change, 
enger Agent, | leaving Chicago 





_CHICAGO. | gaily via the 


North-Western Line. 





CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


——=? 











